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PREFACE 


Canada's  active  participation  in  the  South  African 
war  was  an  event  of  the  first  importance  in  Cana- 
dian  history.  Whether  we  study  the  conditions  that 
made  it  possible,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted,  or  the  immédiate  effects,  or  speculate  on  the 
permanent  results,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  most  interesting  and  most  serions  problems  in 
Canadian  national  life.  To  take  part  in  an  arduous 
undertaking  which  ail  the  world  watches  ;  to  pay  the 
price  ;  to  know  that  sensé  of  comradeship  with  other 
peoples  which  comes  as  a  révélation  when  common 
action  compels  mutual  respect  ;  to  realise  what  had 
been  visionary  ;  to  feel  the  strain  of  anxiety  and 
the  rebound  of  jubilation  ;  to  hâve  the  deep  con- 
sciousness  of  worthiness,  tested  and  proved,  is  a 
momentous  expérience  for  any  people.  For  a  young 
people  such  an  expérience  is  apt  to  be  of  critical 
significance. 

In  the  following  pages  I  shall  endeavour  to  report 
the  expérience  of  the  Canadian  people  during  the 
months  in  which  the  South  African  war  was  an 
agitating  cause.     The  war  will  be  dcalt  with  only  in 
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so  far  as  Canadians  participated  in  it.  My  object  is 
to  présent  to  the  reader  the  characteristic  features  of 
what  Canadians  did  and  thought  and  felt  on  the 
occasion  of  the  South  African  war.  This  book  will 
not  be  found  to  be  a  war  history  in  détail  nor  a 
minute  study  of  poHtics  or  social  conditions,  but 
rather  a  contribution  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
Canadian  people  as  they  revealed  thcmselves  at  home 
and  in  the  field  during  a  specified  period. 

For  facts  about  the  Canadian  Volunteers  in  South 
Africa  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  the  reports  of 
Canadian  ofïicers  commanding  ;  to  letters  of  Cana- 
dian correspondents  with  the  contingents,  such  as 
Mr.  Frederick  Hamilton  and  Mr.  John  A.  Evvan,  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  ;  Mr.  Stanley  McKeown  Brown,  of 
the  Toronto  Mail  and  Rnipire  ;  Mr.  \V.  Richmond 
Smith  and  Mr.  H.  S.  White,  of  the  Montréal  Star  ; 
Mr.  R.  E.  Finn,  of  the  Montréal  Herald,  and  others  ; 
and  to  publishcd  letters  from  officers  and  privâtes. 
Several  of  the  photographs  reproduccd  hâve  been 
kindly  loaned  by  the  editor  of  the  Canadian  Mai^a- 
zine.  I  would  also  acknovvledge  the  courtesy  of  the 
Department  of  Militia  and  Defence  in  j)lacing  at  my 
disposai  the  information  in  thcir  possession. 
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The     Canadian     Contingents 

and 

Canadian     Imperialism 

CHAPTER    I 

THE    PEOPLE   AND   THE   WAR 

An  opportunity  to  take  part  in  an  Impérial  war  was 
sure  to  find  many  Canadians  ready  and  even  eager 
to  serve.  The  fact  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of 
British  connection  ;  the  traditions  of  this  connection, 
which  are  the  only  common  national  traditions  ;  the 
nevv  and  stimulating  prospects  opened  up  by  the  idea 
of  more  active  co-operation  in  the  work  of  Empire  ; 
the  sensé  of  obligations  not  yet  fully  understood  or 
fully  met  ;  the  stirring  of  national  aspiration,  which  is 
just  beginning  to  look  abroad  ;  the  ambitions  of  the 
military  class,  and  the  gênerai  spirit  of  adventure 
and  contest — ail  thèse  things  had  been  a  préparation 
for  such  a  contingency. 

The  South  African  war  is  not  the  first  occasion  on 

2  ' 
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which  Canadians  hâve  show  ii  their  wiUingness  to 
assist  the  Mother  Countn-.  In  1854  there  wei'c 
many  vokinteers  for  the  Crimea.  The  union  of 
J^ritish  and  French  in  this  war  made  it  appeal 
with  spécial  strength  to  (/anadians.  The  Légis- 
lature of  the  United  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  manifestée!  its  deep  interest,  not  only  by 
resolutions,  but  also  by  what,  in  the  conditions 
existing,  must  be  regarded  as  the  substantial  vote 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  "  in  favour  of 
the  vvidovvs  and  orphans  of  the  allied  armies  of 
England  and  France."  The  mone\-  was  equalh' 
divided  between  British  and  French.  As  the 
Emperor  Napoléon  expressed  it,  in  his  graccful 
acknowlcdgment,  "  in  remembrance  of  their  French 
descent,  the  population  of  Canada  were  unwilling  to 
separate  in  their  congratulations  and  offerings  those 
now  so  nobh'  connected  b}'  a  comniunit}'  of  dangers." 
When  the  Indian  Mutin}-  broke  ont  in  1857 
Canadians  again  offered  in  large  numbers.  The 
matter  was  taken  u{)  in  the  press  and  in  Tarlianient, 
and  the  l^ritish  Government  \'ielded  to  the  poj)ular 
désire.  J^}'  Rowil  warrant  in  Mardi,  1S5S,  the 
"  lOOth  Prince  of  \\^'lles's  Royal  Canadian  Reg  - 
ment  "  was  raiscd  in  Canada  and  embodicd  in  tl  .^ 
regular  arm\'.  Ihis  famous  régiment  was  for  man\- 
)'ears  recruited  from  Canada.  It  did  not,  howevt  ;, 
reach  India,  being  emploxed  in  garrison  dut\-  at 
Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  returned  to  Canada  \\\ 
1866  at  ihe  time  of  the  hYMiian  Raid.  In  18;" 
Colonel  J.  W.  Laurie  offered  lo  raise  a  régiment  in 
Canada  for  acti\e  ser\-ice  in  Tur]<e\-,  but  this  offer  w  is 
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not  acceptée].  Later,  in  1884,  he  again  offered  to  raise 
a  régiment  for  the  war  in  the  Sudan.  In  February 
of  the  following  year  he  urgently  renewed  this  offer, 
and  Colonel  Arthur  Williams,  M.P.,  of  Port  Hope, 
placed  his  services  and  those  of  his  régiment,  the 
46th  East  Durham  Battalion,  at  the  disposai  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  immédiate  foreign  service. 
Thèse  offers  apparently  antedate  ail  other  Colonial 
offers  for  this  war.  There  were  in  the  same  year 
many  individual  applications  to  the  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Lansdowne.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment were  ready  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  a 
contingent,  but  did  not  offer  to  equip  it  or  bear 
the  expense  of  its  maintenance.  Other  Colonial 
offers  were  made  to  the  British  Government,  but 
that  of  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  alone 
was  accepted,  because  it  was  accompanied  by  an 
offer  to  pay  ail  expenses.  Canada  was  represented 
only  by  a  company  of  voyageurs  in  the  transport 
service.  In  1896  there  was  a  distinct  disposition  to 
render  a^istance  if  it  should  be  needed,  but  the 
matter  did  not  go  further  than  resolutions.  Some 
Canadians  hâve  at  ail  times  been  found  in  the  British 
army.  It  is  the  natural  field  for  those  ambitions  for 
the  military  life.  There  are  at  présent  among  the 
officers  in  the  regular  army  no  less  than  one 
hundred  graduâtes  of  the  Canadian  Military  Collège 
at  Kingston. 

What  Canadians  hâve  done  in  defence  of  their  own 
soil  and  institutions  has  been  done  also,  in  effect,  for 
the  Mother  Country  and  for  the  Empire.  As  early 
as   1775,  when  the  great   majority  of  the  inhabitants 
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were  French  or  of  French  descent,  a  large  proportion 
activel)'  assistée!  the  British  arm\'  in  repelling  the 
attacks  of  the  forces  of  Congress.  In  1S12  the 
Canadian  mihtia,  of  both  l^^rench  and  Fnglish  origin, 
took  a  most  prominent  and  important  part  in  checking 
and  ch-i\ing  bàck  the  greatl\-  superior  numbers  sent 
b\-  tlie  l^iited  States  for  tlie  conquest  of  Canada. 
In  1S37  again,  while  some  Canadians  took  up  arms 
for  the  righting  of  what  the\'  regardée!  as  grie\ances, 
the  majorit}'  opposed  them  for  the  sake  of  stabiHt}' 
of  government.  The  Fenian  Raids  of  1866  and  1870, 
and  the  Rie!  rébellion  of  1869-70,  furnished  other 
examples  of  the  readiness  with  which  Canadians  will 
meet  any  situation  demanding  force.  The  North- 
West  Rébellion  of  1885  was  a  still  more  striking 
example,  for  within  t\vent\'-four  hours  over  4,000 
men  had  volunteered  and  were  read}'  to  start  for 
the  front.  What  they  accomplished  in  the  \va}'  of 
marching  and  fighting  on  this  occasion  has  not  been 
fiilly  appreciated  by  the  m.ajorit}'  of  Canadians,  and 
by  few  outside  of  Canada. 

Not  onl\',  however,  are  C  anadians  willing  to  fight 
for  their  own  countr\'  or  for  the  Empire,  but  there  is 
a  fighting  spirit  which  leads  some  to  enlist,  whenevcr 
an  opportunity  offers,  in  any  cause  engaging  their 
s\inpath\'.  In  the  Civil  W'ar  in  the  United  States 
thousands  of  Canadians  were  found  in  the  Northern 
ranks,  and  in  the  late  Spanish- American  war  ihere 
were  again  man\'  enlistments  of  Canadian  )'oung 
men,  both  in  the  arm)'  and  the  nav)'  of  the  United 
States,  At  the  time  of  the  Italian  war  of  indepen- 
dence  h'rench-Canadian   Zouaves  were  found   amon  >• 
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the  Papal  forces.  In  fact,  it  never  has  been,  and 
probably  ncvcr  will  be,  difficult  to  raise  soldiers  in 
Canada. 

Much  soldier  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  Canadians. 
In  the  carly  days  Frcnch  soldiers  settled  in  Québec. 
W'cjlfe's  soldiers  and  United  luiipire  Lo\'alists  founded 
Ontario.  After  the  war  of  1812-14  niany  of  the 
rcL^uilars  remained  in  Canada,  and,  on  their  dischari^e, 
Wellington's  vétérans  came  over  in  hundreds. 

Despite  what  thèse  facts  ma\'  seem  to  indicate,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  Canada  is  a  militar\'  countrw  In 
the  sensé  in  which  European  nations  know  militarisni, 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  Canada.  Canada's  mili- 
tarism  has  no  burdens,  and  its  sky  is  clear  of  storm- 
clouds.  There  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  militar\' 
training,  and  the  serions  purpose  of  such  training  is 
never  overlooked,  but  those  w  ho  volunteer  do  so  for 
the  congeniality  of  the  military  training,  and  not  to 
be  préparée!  against  crises  tliat  arealways  threatening. 
The  niilitar}'  spirit  is  strong,  but  it  is  not  born  of 
necessity  nor  of  bloodthirstiness.  It  is  rather  a 
manifestation  of  the  gênerai  spirit  of  contest.  It 
is  for  sport  rather  than  for  war.  Hoth  because 
of  its  climate  and  because  of  the  conditions  of  life 
prexailing,  Canada  should  produce  plent)'  of  good 
fighting  men.  Over  large  areas  the  people  arc  still 
pioneers  ;  li\ing  the  rough  life  of  the  luinbcrman. 
with  no  high\\'a)'s  but  turbulent  streams  ;  prospecting 
for  minerais  in  new  districts  ail  the  \va\'  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Klondike  ;  clearing  farms  on 
the  c(\<^c  of  the  forest  ;  brcaking  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
prairie  ;    or   herclinir   cattle   over   its    fenceless    mile> 
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In  the  older  settled  régions,  too,  the  pioneer  days, 
with  their  discipline  in  adaptability  and  self-reliance, 
are  not  so  far  distant  that  their  influence  has  been 
lost  in  the  milder  and  more  conventional  ways  of 
comparative  wealth.  The  new  towns  and  cities 
springing  up  are  fed  from  the  country.  And  every- 
where  sport  gives  exercise  to  those  qualities  which 
the  business  of  life  may  no  longer  require  ;  and  the 
favourite  sports  are  the  most  strenuous. 

This  fighting  and  struggling  past  and  active  pré- 
sent were  part  of  the  préparation  Canada  had  for  the 
Impérial  call  to  arms.  In  so  far  as  she  responded 
because  she  liked  contest  and  adventure,  she  but 
followed  primitive  instincts.  No  political  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  the  mère  fact  that  Canadians 
vvent  to  fight  in  South  Africa  ;  but  there  were  other 
phenomena  besides  the  falling  in  step  to  the  bugle. 
The  people  as  a  whole,  who,  in  their  capacity  as 
citizens,  hâve  not  wished  for  war,  nor  for  additional 
financial  burdens,  took  up  the  matter  warmly  and 
voted  decisively,  though  informai ly,  that  a  con- 
l  tingent  should  be  sent  ;  and  the  Government  made 
^he  contingent  officiai.  The  condition  of  opinion  and 
sentiment  revealed  in  the  stand  taken  by  the  people 
of  Canada  is  the  thing  of  chief  importance.  Its 
causes  are  to  be  discoveied  only  after  a  stud\'  of  ail 
the  historical  influences  that  hâve  gone  to  the  making 
of  this  nation,  and  its  tendencies,  modified  as  they 
are  certain  to  be  to  some  extent  by  the  events  of  the 
last  fevv  months,  are  the  problems  of  Canada's  future. 

To  tell  just  what  Canada  thought  and  felt  is  not 
easy,  for  the   condition   was   far   from   simple.     The 
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steady  flow  of  debated  and  accepted  policy  there  wah 
not  ;  nor  is  there  yet.  It  was  as  a  contingency,  and  not 
as  an  event  fully  provided  for,  that  the  situation  arisinr 
in  South  Africa  was  met.  When  the  Impérial  Govern- 
ment déclares  war,  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdoir 
are  b\'  that  act  involvcd  in  the  work  of  prosecuting 
and  supporting  the  war.  It  may  be  argued  that  th 
fact  of  British  sovereignty  over  the  Colonies  involves 
them  also  ;  but  the  logical  déductions  of  political 
science  hâve  not  in  récent  years  been  insisted  upon, 
and  the  Colonies  hâve  been  left  to  such  a  share  as 
they  may  themselves  choose  to  assume.  As  a  resuit 
the  whole  matter  of  Impérial  defence,  as  distinguished 
from  the  defence  of  their  own  particular  territories, 
présents  itself  to  the  Colonies  as  a  question  of  policy, 
and  not  as  a  question  (){  constitutional  obligation. 
Canada,  at  least,  has  ncver  formulated  its  policy  upon 
this  matter.  Indi\iduals,  and  groujjs  of  individuals, 
may  havc  made  up  their  minds  upon  it  ;  but  this  is 
not  truc  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  That  it  must  son\e 
day  come  up  for  settlement  has  long  been  rccognise-' 
but  with  the  exception  of  more  or  less  incident.' 
références  b\'  public  men  and  occasional  articles  \\\ 
the  public  press,  little  attem[)thas  been  made  to  woi  . 
ont  a  national  polic)-,  and  secure  its  adoption  b}-  tl> 
people. 

W'iiile  the  contingents  were  not  sent  in  accordante 
with  a  settled  policy,  their  despatch  can  b.^  explaine<l 
oui}'  as  a  natural  resuit.  The  crisis  was  but  the 
shock  which  precipitated  what  was  held  in  solution. 
Canadian  opinion  and  sentiment  is  a  solution  in 
which  (lifferent  cléments  mingle  w  ithout  undue  agiti- 
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tion,  ready  to  be  combinecl  when  occasion  provides 
the  stimulus.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  other  crisis 
would  cause  the  éléments  to  combine  in  the  same 
proportions  and  produce  the  same  product.  And  it 
also  is  not  certain  that  the  différent  éléments  will 
ahvays  continue  to  exist  in  the  same  relative  strength. 
The  two  main  constituent  éléments  are  those  which 
are  derived — the  one  from  the  great  fact  of  British 
sovereignty  with  its  traditions  and  its  prospects,  and 
the  other  from  the  no  less  important  fact  of  the  self- 
government  of  a  people  who  hold  a  land  great  enough 
and  rich  enough  to  support  a  nation,  and  who,  by 
years  of  common  life  and  common  thought,  are 
becoming  a  distinct  people  in  themselves.  There 
has  always  been  strong  attachment  to  the  British 
Crown,  but  the  attitude  toward  British  connection 
has  passed  through  varions  phases.  The  présent 
phase  is  probably  more  fuU  of  hope  and  vitality 
than  any  previous  one.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Canada  to-day  is  thoroughly  British  in  inclina- 
tion. To  the  broader  and  more  enlightened  views  of 
Colonial  policy,  held  by  the  Impérial  authorities,  the 
development  is  largely  due.  And  there  are  other 
causes.  The  very  existence  of  the  connection  for  so 
long  a  time  without  serions  disturbance  has  caused 
the  national  life  to  grow  around  it.  The  bracing 
effect  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States  has 
contributed  to  the  same  gênerai  end.  Législation 
restricting  Canadian  trade  or  intercourse  with  the 
United  States  has  thrown  Canadians  more  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  the  irritations  and  rivalries 
arising  hâve  made  thcm  look  away  from  Washington 
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to  London.  More  correct  conceptions  of  the  state  of 
international  politics,  with  their  large  combinations  of 
powers,  has  been  another  dircctini;-  influence.  Then, 
the  imagination  has  been  powerfully  impressed  b\' 
peaceful  démonstrations,  like  the  Jubilee,  and  b\' 
warlike  démonstrations,  siiowing  the  incomparable 
might  of  the  British  navy,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  army,  as  in  the  Sudan.  Above  and  around  ail 
has  been  the  respect  and  dévotion  paid  to  the  véné- 
rable Queen,  which  has  given  to  the  feeling  for  the 
"  Mother  Country  "  a  peculiar  qualit}-. 

Out  of  ail  this  has  come  the  new  Impérial  idea. 
Its  vagueness  has  been  in  its  favour,  for  it  has  left 
room  for  aspirations  that  ha\e  their  root  in  distinct 
nationality,  and  in  a  désire  for  self-determined  action 
in  wider  fields.  Canada  has  grown  accustomed  to 
consolidation,  has  created  gênerai  order  over  half  a 
continent,  and  is  now  beginning  to  feel  that  she  has 
both  the  energ)'  and  the  leisure  to  seek  new  interests 
abroad.  This  is  ail  called  British  Imperialism,  and 
as  there  hâve  been  no  bonds  imposed,  there  has 
been  no  need  to  differentiate.  There  is,  howevei',  a 
différence,  which  shoiild  be  recognised. 

W'hen  we  come  to  review  the  actual  events  pre- 
ceding  and  accompanying  the  sending  of  the  con- 
tingents, we  find  lighter  éléments  in  i)la\'  and  less 
serions  motives  ;  but  aKva\-s  below  the  surface,  if  not 
apî)earing,  were  the  two  great  commingling  cléments 
of  C'anadian  national  life.  At  tiie  beginning  of  the 
crisis,  Canada  did  not  know  enough  about  the  issues 
to  be  othcrw  ise  than  indiffèrent.  South  Africa  is  a 
louLT  wa\'  off,  and   there  is    little    direct    intercourse. 
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Not  until  hostilities  had  actually  broken  out  could  it 
be  said  that  any  considérable  proportion  of  the  people 
had  enough  knowledge  of  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Impérial  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  South  African  Republic  to  qualify  them 
to  cast  intelligent  votes  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
insisting  on  the  British  claims.  Australia  is  more 
closely  in  touch  with  South  Africa,  and  probably 
understood  the  situation  better.  Mr.  Balfour  took 
comfort  because  the  Impérial  Government  was  sup- 
ported  by  "the  conscience  of  the  Empire."  Ultimately 
he  may  hâve  been  justified  ;  but  at  the  time  he  spoke 
the  Canadian  conscience  was  grounded  on  faith  in 
British  statesmen  and  British  policy,  rather  than  upon 
knowledge.  A  reasoned  conviction  was  not  one 
of  the  conscious  motives  of  the  actions  the  people 
sanctioned.  It  was  a  British  affair,  and  it  particularly 
concerned  Colonists;  and  thèse  were  sufficient  reasons 
for  the  steadily  increasing  interest.  Some  direct 
appeals  for  the  support  of  the  Canadian  people 
tended  to  make  the  interest  more  personal.  In 
April,  1899,  the  South  African  League  cabled  to  the 
British  Empire  League  in  Canada  indicating  that  the 
Impérial  Government  would  be  greatly  strengthened 
if  Canada  made  known  at  that  critical  juncture  her 
sympathy  with  the  Uitlanders'  pétition  then  before 
the  Queen.  A  delegate  from  the  South  African 
League  visited  Canada  in  July  for  the  purpose  of 
making  further  appeals,  and  if  possible  to  secure  a 
formai  resolution  of  Parliament.  An  argument  com- 
monly  heard  at  this  time  was  that  the  Impérial 
Government  would  welcome  some  action,  because  it 
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would  strengthcn  thcir  hands  for  peace.  The  people 
were  not  yet  aroused  ;  for  when  Parliameiit  did  pass 
resolutions  of  sympathy,  which  in  effect  committed 
the  country  to  the  support  of  the  British  cause,  the 
incident  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Stran^^e  to  say, 
it  brouc^ht  forth  scarccly  a  single  editorial  référence 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  was  scarcel)'  nien- 
tioncd  on  the  street.  Therc  was  approving  indifférence. 
The  people  are  accustomed  to  occasional  displa}'s  of 
"  bcing  l^ritish,"  and  are  not  disposed  to  criticise.  If 
anything  seems  hasty  or  ill-considered,  it  is  put  d(jwn 
to  party  politics,  for  each  part)-  is  afraid  to  be  out- 
done  by  the  other.  It  was  known  that  the  League 
delegate  was  in  Ottawa.  When,  a  few  days  later,  the 
same  delegate  visited  the  reserve  of  the  Six  Nation 
Indians  in  Ontario,  and  \\ent  awa\'  with  niore 
resolutions  in  his  pocket,  some  sniiled.  Yet  thèse 
Parliamcntary  resolutions  were  destined  to  i)lay  an 
important  i)art.  As  war  began  to  appcar  inévitable, 
and  finally  when  it  was  declared,  the  people  insisted 
that  to  follow  up  with  material  assistance,  when 
peaceful  measures  failed,  resolutions  of  sympithy 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Impérial  Government  to  obtain 
equal  rights  for  the  Uitlanders,  was  the  simple  'ogic 
of  self-respect.  The  séquence  was  recognised  then, 
though  not  bef(3re. 

One  reason  why  the  resolutions  created  no  stir  was 
that  they  were  not  concrète.  The  attention  ol  the 
[)e()ple  was  being  attractcd  b\'  the  dcfinitc  offcrs  of 
troops  by  Queensland  and  other  Colonies.  The  pride 
of  Canadians  was  touched  by  being  forest.'vlled. 
Canada's   professions   had    alwa\s    been    heart\-,  and 
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she  congratulated  herself  upon  her  title  of  "  Pioneer 
of  Empire."  She  did  not  like  to  see  others  taking 
this  place.  It  had  not  seriously  occurred  to  her  that 
an  occasion  existed  when  troops  might  be  needed 
and  appropriately  offered.  Some  mihtary  men  had 
discLissed  the  matter  at  headquarters,  and  elsewhere, 
for  several  months,  but  the  discussion  was  confined 
to  mihtary  circles.  On  July  I3th  Lieut.-Col.  Sam 
Hughes,  M. P.,  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Gommons  to  the  offer  of  Queensland,  and  pressed 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  for  taking  some 
action  ;  but  even  ParHament  then  considered  action 
prématuré.  As  the  announcements  of  other  Colonial 
offers  followed  each  other,  a  distinct  awakening 
occurred.  It  began  to  be  asked  why  Canada  was 
not  in  line.  Parliament  had  been  prorogued  early  in 
August,  and  the  people  looked  to  the  Government. 
In  September,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  returned  from  P^ngland,  and  at  once  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  for  the  sending 
of  a  contingent.  He  publicly  offered  to  support  the 
Government  in  such  a  course.  The  Opposition  press 
was  not  blind  to  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  little 
party  prestige,  at  the  same  time  that  it  helped  on  a 
popular  cause.  It  entered  upon  an  active  campaign. 
Insistent  articles  were  written  and  interviews  were 
obtained  from  prominent  men  ail  over  the  country. 
Individual  Canadian  officers  took  the  initiative  and 
offered  to  the  General  Ofificer  Commanding,  or  direct 
to  the  Home  Government,  the  services  of  themselves 
and  their  corps.  Excitemcnt  began.  P2ven  those 
who   did    not  share    it   acquiesccd  ;    because    of  the 
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resolutions  ;  because  Canadians  had  professed  a 
great  deal,  and  must  show  themselves  in  their  truc 
character  as  men  of  action  rathcr  than  of  words  ; 
because  it  was  a  chance  to  do  somcthing  out  in  the 
world  ;  because  Canada  had  never  consented  to  an\' 
set  contribution  to  Impérial  defence,  and  \-et  it  was 
felt  that  she  was  not  doini;-  her  full  share  in  return 
for  benefits  received  ;  or  because  of  the  still  deeper 
tendencies  of  the  national  life.  The  reasons  freely 
stated  were  not  always  so  profound  :  the  other 
Colonies  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  lead  ;  the 
contingent  would  be  appreciated  in  Kngland  and 
would  keep  Canada  prominent,  which  is  not  without 
material  advantages  ;  and  the  trip  to  South  .\frica 
and  contact  with  regular  troops  would  be  excellent 
training  for  officers  and  men.  W'hatever  might  hâve 
been  tlie  conscious  motix'cs,  the  growing  strength  of 
the  movement  was  unquestionable. 

^till  the  Government  did  not  act.  \\'h\?  The 
majority  was  in  no  mood  to  allow  for  possible  diffi- 
culties,  and  the  members  of  the  Government  di  1  not 
soon  enough  come  out  to  tr\'  to  lead  or  r  odif}- 
discussion.  The  idea  that  the  Governinent  might 
bc  inclined  to  oppose  the  popular  w  ill  addcd  a  new 
motive  for  insisting.  Why  the  Government  hiiould  , 
hesitate  was  not  easy  to  sec,  unless  it  was  th'  t  the 
indifférence  or  opposition  of  the  l^^ench-Ca^  adian 
élément  in  the  population  was  given  undue  weight, 
or  was  présent  in  the  personal  attitude  of  some 
members  of  the  (iovernment.  If  Ouebec  was 
opposed,  or  was  not  yet  con\inced,  there  existed 
the    best    possible   reason    for   moderati(Mi    anrl    tact. 
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To  neither  of  thèse,  unfortunately,  was  the  majority 
in  the  other  Provinces  disposed.  Blâme  was  laid, 
not  on  the  people  of  Québec,  but  on  one  or  two  men 
who  were  supposed  to  be  assuming  to  speak  for 
them  and  lead  them.  Since  thèse  men  were  called 
by  name  it  was  thought,  by  some  journalists  and 
others,  that  they  could  be  charged  with  disloyalty 
without  running  the  risk  of  exciting  race  feeling. 
Notwithstanding  this  measure  of  précaution  and  the 
fact  that  some  French-Canadians  came  out  emphati- 
cally  in  favour  of  sending  a  contingent,  race  feeling 
was  excited.  On  the  one  hand  it  tended  to  make 
the  majority  more  determined  to  persévère,  and  on 
the  other  to  throw  the  minority  into  a  more  pro- 
nounced  opposition  than  would  otherwise  hâve  been 
the  case.  This  development  was  déplorable.  Race 
feeling  is  no  longer  a  dangerous  élément  in  this 
country,  but  it  still  exists  as  a  sort  of  sensitiveness, 
which  calls  for  mutual  considération.  When  sober 
judgment  was  needed,  a  distorted  view  of  loyalty 
tended  to  appear. 

Under  no  correct  conception  of  loyalty  can  the 
French-Canadians  be  charged  with  disloyalty.  They 
hâve  the  welfare  of  Canada  as  much  at  heart  as  any 
other  part  of  the  population,  and  hâve  no  dissatis- 
faction with  British  connection.  They  hâve  indeed 
shown  themselves  perfectly  ready  to  consider  pro- 
posais for  doser  union  within  the  Empire.  But  as 
compared  with  the  people  of  British  stock,  the 
élément  of  Canadianism  is  with  them  relatively 
stronger  and  the  élément  of  Britishism  relatively 
weaker  ;     and     they    cherish     carefully    their     own 
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langLia^^c  and  thc  traditions  of  thcir  own  past.  Tlic)' 
hâve  not,  and  cannot  be  expectcd  to  havc,  the  same 
intimate  affection  for  thini^s  British.  When  the  crisis 
arose  in  South  Africa  they  were  chiefly  indiffèrent. 
The}-  felt  stroni;]}'  neitlicr  one  \\a\-  nor  the  other. 
They  were  even  more  ignorant  of  the  exact  conchtions 
and  issues  than  were  their  Enq,lish-speakini;-  fellow- 
countrynien.  There  was  not,  liowexer,  the  saine 
\vilhn<^ness  to  accept  as  ri^^ht,  w  itliout  inciuir>-,  tlie 
poHc}'  of  the  Impérial  Government.  In  the  circum- 
stances  tliey  did  not  favour  the  agitation  to  send 
troops.  To  them  it  seemed  to  be  tlie  inauguration 
of  the  polic)'  of  participation  in  ail  the  wars  of  the 
Empire,  to  which  they  had  never  given  assent. 
Some  pernicious  campaign  literature,  issued  just 
before  the  élections  of  1 896,  had  warned  them  that, 
if  the  Conservatives  were  returned  to  j)ower,  they 
w()uld"send  our  children  to  Africa  or  Asia,  whence 
they  will  never  return."  Perhaps  on  this  ground, 
perhaps  almost  altogether  on  others,  the\-  had  \-oted 
against  the  Conservatives  ;  and  \-et  hère  was  thc  ver\' 
thing  against  which  the\'  had  been  warned.  A  cam- 
paign of  éducation,  judiciousK'  conducted,  might  hâve 
removed  ail  difficulties,  but  it  was  not  s)'stematicall)' 
attempted.  Spokesmcn  on  their  belialf  asked,  at 
least,  that  notliing  should  be  clone  until  Tarliament 
had  been  called.  This  was  not  considered  necessar\' 
1)\-  the  majorily  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  When  the 
agitation  became  inore  urgent,  they  began  to  taKC  an 
antagonistic  position,  which  prejudiccd  their  \  i  ws  of 
the  war.  The\'  saw  a  race,  not  Knglish,  about  to  be 
brought    into    subjection    hv    the   w  hole   force    of  the 
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Empire,  and  suffer  the  loss  of  their  race  ideals. 
Appréhension  could  easily  dravv  parallels.  Thèse 
were  extrême  effects.  Québec  is  not  as  articulate 
as  the  other  Provinces,  and  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
how  deeply  moved  the  people  really  were.  The 
truth  may  be  merely  that  the  mass  were,  and  re- 
mained,  indiffèrent. 

In  connection  with  ail  this,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  not  until  the  siège  of  Ladysmith 
began  that  Canadians  believed  the  Boers  capable  of 
resisting  even  a  comparatively  small  British  force. 
Bravery  and  détermination  were  conceded  to  them, 
but  armament  was  supposed  to  be  lacking,  and 
inferiority  of  generalship  was  assumed.  A  war 
against  the  Boers  alone  was  not  regarded  as  a  serious 
undertaking  for  the  Empire.  Only  in  the  event  of 
interférence  by  other  Powers  would  contributions 
from  the  Colonies  hâve  more  than  a  sentimental 
value.  To  say,  as  British  statesmen  and  editors 
hâve  so  often  done,  that  the  Colonies  came  to  the 
help  of  the  Mother  Country  in  her  hour  of  need,  may 
be  strictly  true  ;  but,  when  she  sent  her  first  con- 
tingent, Canada  for  her  part  did  not  believe  any  need 
for  Colonial  help  existed.  As  Mr.  MacNeill  put  it 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  speaking  to  the 
July  resolutions,  it  was  unnecessary  "  to  rendcr 
assistance  to  a  loo-ton  hammcr  to  crush  a  hazcl 
nut."  So  far  from  the  real  situation  being  foreseen, 
the  gathering  of  représentatives  from  ail  parts  of  the 
Empire  was  looked  upon  rather  in  the  light  of 
another  pièce  of  spectacular  Imperialism,  likc  the 
Jubilee,  except  that  the  parade  would  bc  over  rough 
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country,  and  among  unfricndh'  spectators,  instead  of 
through  paved  streets  and  applauding  crowds.  No 
good  can  be  accomplished  b)'  reading  into  events 
interprétations  derived  from  later  expériences.  It 
renders  ail  parties  liable  to  be  wrongly  judged,  and 
makes  a  false  basis  for  inferences  as  to  the  future. 
Those  who  vvere  hesitating  about  the  right  policy 
to  be  pursued  were  weighing  sentimentality  against 
such  concrète  realities  as  militarism  and  taxation,  or 
were  reluctant  to  go  blindly  where  the  leadings  of  the 
road  were  not  known.  Had  Canada  apprehended  in 
September  what  she  knew  in  Deccmbcr,  an  cntirel)' 
différent  chapter  would  hâve  had  to  be  writtcn.  The 
contingent  would  hâve  been  sent,  but  the  ps}xhology 
would  hâve  been  différent. 

^w  October  4th,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  an  inter- 
view given  for  the  purpose  of  denying  the  announce- 
ment  that  the  Government  had  decided  to  offer  a 
contingent,  said  that  the  Government  had  no  consti- 
tutional  authority  for  scnding  a  contingent,  and  even 
if  it  had,  it  could  not  commit  the  countrx'  to  the 
amount  of  expenditure  cntailcd  without  Consulting 
Parliament  ;  and  that  for  thèse  reasons  the  matter 
had  not  been  considered.  Formai  questions  of 
legality  and  procédure  were  by  this  time  looked 
upon  as  cjuibblcs.  W'hen  the  Hoer  ultimatum  was 
sent  and  hostilities  actually  commenced  it  would  hâve 
been  dangerous  any  longer  to  stand  against  the  tide. 
The  i)lainl}'  irrésistible  demand  of  the  majority,  and 
the  existence  ofwar,  which  put  a  stop  to  ail  hope  of 
scttlement  by  diplomac)',  cleared  the  situation,  and 
on   October    I4th    an    Order    in    Council    was    passed. 
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followed  immediately  by  a  Militia  Order  providing 
for  the  recruiting  and  despatch  of  a  régiment  of  i,ooo 
men.  Sentiment  won  the  day  ;  but  below  the  surface 
vvere  the  great  tendencies  of  British  Imperialism  and 
national  expansion. 

The  strain  of  agitation  was  at  last  over,  and 
cheerful  enthusiasm  took  its  place.  The  bustling 
ictivity  of  the  next  two  weeks  was  thoroughly  con- 
genial.  Volunteers  came  forward  in  large  numbers. 
Committees  provided  for  démonstrations,  and  raised 
funds  for  a  supply  of  comforts  and  for  the  placing 
of  insurance  upon  the  lives  of  those  enrolled.  The 
people  were  gratified  by  the  expédition  with  which 
the  Militia  Department  did  its  work,  and  felt  a  justi- 
fiable pride  in  the  quality  of  the  men  who  enlisted. 
The  scènes  attending  the  departure  of  the  différent 
units  from  the  recruiting  centres,  and  finally  of  the 
whole  contingent  from  Québec,  were  most  inspiring. 
It  touched  deep  chords,  did  this  sending  forth  of 
sons  and  brothers.  Emotion  was  unmixed  with 
the  anxieties  that  must  bear  upon  a  people  directly 
responsible  for  a  state  of  war.  Canada  felt  no  such 
responsibility.  It  was  not  a  going  to  war  as  older 
nations  would  go.  Canada  is  not  old.  She  is  not 
accustomed  to  play  a  part  on  the  foreign  stage,  with 
ail  the  world  as  spectators.  It  was  a  new  expérience 
and  coloured  with  romance.  There  were  not  even 
great  personal  anxieties,  fc^r  ail  supposed  the  first 
successful  engagements  reported  from  Natal  would 
discourage,  if  not  d'iscomfit,  the  Boers,  and  that  the 
worst  would  beover  before  the  boys  arrived.  The 
anxiety  was  rathcr  that  some  chance  might  be  gi\en 
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them  to  show  thcir  mettlc.  And  so  from  tlie  heii^hts 
of  Québec,  vvhere  hcr  Ikitish  life  be<^an,  Canada 
watched  them  sail  away,  as  a  lady  hcr  knight,  to  do 
battle  in  glorious  company  for  the  oppressed. 

A  return  to  more  normal  conditions  followed  the 
departure  of  the  troops.  The  war,  which  would  in 
any  case  hâve  been  watched  with  great  interest 
because  it  was  Hritish,  was  now  an  object  of  the 
intensest  interest.  For  the  honour  of  tlie  Canach'an 
contingent  there  was  the  warmest  sohcitude  ;  but 
toward  the  war  in  gênerai  the  attitude  was  that  of 
those  who  hâve  staked  their  hopes  and  their  pride 
on  the  success  of  one  side  in  a  game.  As  there  was 
no  part  in  the  management,  no  resj^onsibilit}'  was 
felt  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  its  outcome. 
Canada  bore  no  burden  such  as  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  bore.  She  stood  by  ready  to  give 
ail  the  hel])  she  could  ;  but  she  could  only  lend,  she 
could  not  dispose.  The  effect  of  both  successes  and 
faiku'cs  would,  therefore,  be  différent  in  kind  as  well 
as  in  degree.  There  was  unbounded  confidence, 
however,  in  those  upon  wlioni  fell  the  responsibility 
of  the  management,  and  Canada  looked  forward  to 
the  cami^aign,  as  a  campaign,  with  unbroken  satis- 
faction. The  opening  engagements  at  Talana  llill 
and  l^lands  Laagte  realised  the  idéal  hcld  of  the 
skill  and  prowess  of  British  arms.  Tiie  retreat  on 
Lach'smith  was  a  stratégie  move,  the  bearing  of 
which  would  appcar  latcr.  I^\er\thing  was,  of 
course,  thought  out  beforehand  and  provided  for. 
It  was,  conseciuentl)-,  with  something  like  disma)' 
that    the    re|)orls    of    repeated    checks    and    reverses 
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were  received.  Complacency  disappeared  when  the 
true  nature  of  the  task  and  the  state  of  preparedness 
to  meet  it  were  revealed.  But  it  vvas  no  time,  then, 
to  give  play  to  the  questionings  that  arose.  The  war 
must  be  won.  More  troops  must  be  offered — ten 
thousand,  if  necessary,  or  more.  There  was  no 
hésitation  and  no  flinching.  However  shaken  and 
perplexed  might  be  the  national  mind,  the  temper 
of  Canadians  rang  clear.  They  may  be  trusted  to 
see  an  undertaking  through  to  the  end.  So  the 
second  contingent  was  sent  ;  then  the  Strathconas  ; 
and  then  a  régiment  was  raised  to  garrison  HaHfax 
in  order  that  the   Leinsters  might  go  to  the  war. 

The  soldiers  sent  to  the  front  were  représentative 
Canadians.  Canada  will  not  shirk  difficulties  in  a 
road  she  has  set  ont  to  travel.  The  gravity  of  the 
temporary  condition,  in  so  far  as  it  meant  that  greater 
sacrifices  might  hâve  to  be  made  and  success  might 
be  long  postponed,  only  brought  out  the  more  reso- 
luteness.  But  in  that  dark  period,  culminating  in 
Stormberg,  Magersfontein,  and  the  Tugela,  ail 
glamour  faded.  With  every  disposition  to  make 
excuses,  it  was  seen  that  the  preconceptions  of  War 
Office  methods  and  the  compétence  of  British 
gênerais  must  be  revised,  and  there  must  be  a 
readjustment  in  accordance  with  the  new  facts. 
From  being  almost  entirely  uncritical,  Canadian 
opinion  was  becoming  bluntly  critical.  ]5ut  Lord 
Roberts  appeared  and  changed  the  whole  face  of 
the  situation. 

A  reaction  followed  ;  the  reverses  had  been  more 
trying    than    was    realised.      That    brilliant    stroke, 
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which  résultée!  in  the  relief  of  Kimberle}'  and  the 
rounding  up  of  Cronje  at  Paardeberg,  was  hailed 
with  an  enthusiasm  more  marked  than  in  England. 
This  was  perhaps  natural.  Alere  victories  of  the 
field  did  not  produce  much  external  démonstration 
in  England.  True  pride  forbids  the  flaunting  of  suc- 
cesses.      It  was  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  particu- 
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larly  the  relief  of  Mafeking,  which  were  not  so  much 
clcfeats  of  the  enemy  as  rescues  of  lieroic  def'Miders, 
that  let  loose  in  lùigland  a  riot  of  rejoicing.  (\anada 
was  e\cn  more  a  spectator  ihaii  a  participant.  She 
applauded  every  goocl  mo\e  in  the  game.  Jji.t  news 
of  the  ^allant  conduct  of  the  Canadians  at  l'aarde- 
berg  was  more  quietl}'  received   than  an\-  other  good 
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news  of  the  war.  This  was  as  it  should  be.  It  vvas 
the  deepest  expérience  of  the  war  for  Canada,  and  it 
will  hâve  a  more  abiding  effect  than  any  other.  The 
heavy  losses,  too,  were  borne  with  Httle  sign.  The 
men  had  done  well  and  the  cost  must  be  met. 

Ail  démonstrations  were,  however,  as  nothing  to 
that  which  greeted  the  prématuré  report  of  the 
capture  of  Pretoria  and  the  ending  of  the  war.  No 
other  need  be  described  ;  but  to  pass  over  this  one 
would  be  to  miss  that  in  the  light  of  which  the  whole 
previous  record  must  be  read.  Feeling  often  surged 
and  subsided,  and  opinion  was  now  positively  favour- 
able  and  now  sceptical.  There  was  by  no  means  the 
same  consistency  or  cohérence  as  in  England.  It 
was  hard  to  tell  how  much  was  surface  émotion,  the 
mère  fever  of  war,  and  how  much  was  the  drawing  or 
propelling  of  great  forces.  Canadians  had  said  that 
the  war  must  be  won.  Were  their  hopes  really  bound 
up  with  it  ?  They  had  shown  unmistakably  their 
concern  for  the  conduct  and  safety  of  those  who 
were  there  to  represent  them,  for  they  eagerly 
scanned  the  news  daily  to  see,  first,  what  the 
Canadians  had  done,  and  took  to  heart  every 
casualty  and  every  deed  of  courage  and  endurance. 
But  was  this  concern  so  deep  that  the  relief,  when  ail 
danger  was  believed  to  be  past,  would  cause  them  to 
forget  every  restraint  out  of  pure  joy?  "  Pretoria 
Day"  does  not  answer  ail  thèse  questions,  but  they 
cannot  be  answered  without  it. 

The  night  of  the'  30th  of  May  and  the  day  following 
will  be  mémorable  during  the  life  of  the  présent 
génération  in  Canada.     No  one  would  hâve  been  so 
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bold  as  to  predict  what  occurred,  for  no  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  no  study  of  thc  cxisting  condition 
of  public  sentiment  would  hâve  afforded  sufficient 
materials  for  such  a  prédiction.  Unanticipated,  un- 
planned,  there  was  an  outburst  of  jubilation  that 
astonished  even  the  heartiest  participants.  Canadians 
had  a  new  révélation  of  themselves.  They  had  not 
realised  how  deeply  the}'  had  been  moved  by 
preceding  events,  and  they  had  not  guessed  their 
own  emotional  resources.  Although  not  universal, 
the  célébration  was  so  gênerai  and  was  ever}'where 
so  nearly  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  phenomenon 
must  be  regarded  as  of  real  social  and  political 
significance.      ^ 

Thc  cit\'  of  Toronto  furnished  the  extrême  expres- 
sion. It  was  about  half-})ast  eleven  at  night  when 
the  bulletins  were  first  posted.  At  that  time  the 
théâtres  and  jjlaces  of  amusement  were  emptied  and 
comparativeK'  few  were  abroad  in  the  streets.  IIow 
the  news  spread  is  not  known  ;  but  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  every  fire  alarni  bcll  in  the  cit\'  was 
clanging  as  if  for  a  threatened  holocaust,  and  one  by 
one,  as  fast  as  the  sextons  could  reach  the  ropcs,  the 
church  bclls  t(^ok  uj)  thc  clamour  ;  and  w  hcrever 
there  w  as  stcam,  in  powerhouses,  factories,  and  boats 
in  the  harbour,  whistles  screcched  and  roared. 
Sleeping  Toronto  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  gasp, 
while  waking  Toronto  was  already  out  of  doors.  The 
cause  of  the  disturbance  was  surmised.  In  an 
incredibl)'  short  time  the  streets  began  to  fill  w  ith  a 
rapidl\'  increasing  crowd  of  both  sexes,  more  or  less 
fulh'  dressed,  hurr)ing  loward  the  centre. 
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Hère  wild  scènes  were  enacted.  Flags,  horns,  and 
fireworks  were  produced  from  somewhere,  until  iiearly 
ail  were  provided  with  something  to  wave,  or  toot,  or 
explode  ;  bandsmen  got  instruments,  pipers  their 
pipes  ;  impromptu  processions  were  formed,  bonfires 
lighted  even  in  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  fed 
with  anything  that  could  be  found — fences,  a  wheel- 
barrow,  or  a  cart.  Every  class  was  represented. 
Patriotic  songs  were  sung  ;  the  mayor  proclaimed 
a  holiday  for  the  morrow.  It  was  the  most  spon- 
taneous  ebullition  of  pure  good  spirits  the  Canadian 
public  ever  experienced.  After  three  o'clock  the 
streets  cleared  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  had  filled, 
and  the  tumult  ebbed  gradually  until  dawn,  when  the 
flood  set  in  again. 

Work  was  out  of  the  question.  Many  emplo}'ers 
did  not  even  attempt  to  begin  the  day's  opérations, 
but  acted  at  once  upon  the  mayor's  proclamation  of 
a  holiday  ;  others  did  try  to  get  something  done,  but 
either  the  employées  left  without  permission  or  were 
so  distracted  that  it  was  useless  to  continue,  and  by 
twelve  o'clock  work  was  suspended.  The  schools  and 
collèges  had  been  dismissed.  The  City  Hall  was 
closed.  As  business  offices  and  factories  were  closed 
the  crowd  swelled.  Flags  and  bunting  were  every- 
where  ;  business  houses  and  private  résidences  vicd 
with  each  other  in  display.  The  revelry  continucd 
till  midnight.  When,  wearied  at  last,  the  crowd 
dispersed,  it  was  yet  with  a  consciousness  of 
enthusiasm  still  in  reserve,  for  the  words  heard  on 
ail  hands  were — "  But  wait  till  the  boys  corne  home." 


CHAPTER  II 

QUESTIONS   OF    l'OLICV 

TlIE  Government  of  Canada  did  not  décide  to  offer  a 
contingent  for  service  in  South  Africa  until  the\'  liad 
a  clear  popular  mandate.  Even  after  the  demand  for 
action  had  become  clamorous,  they  still  continued  for 
some  time  to  deliberate  upon  the  advisability  of  such 
a  step.  The  officiai  offer  from  Canada  was  the  last 
of  ail  the  offers  from  the  great  self-governing  Colonies. 
VoY  their  delà}',  which,  it  is  claimed,  placed  Canada 
in  a  false  position,  the  Go\'ernment  hâve  had  to  face 
much  severe  criticism.  In  ail  parts  of  the  lùnpire 
there  is,  no  doubt,  some  curiosit\'to  know  the  reasons 
for  the  long  délibération  and  the  delà)'.  X'arioiis 
explanations  are  offered.  On  the  one  hand,  it  i^  said 
that  the  course  of  the  Government  is  to  be  attri  nited 
to  considérations  of  princii)le,  to  wise  caution,  or  to 
concern  for  domestic  harmon\'  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  motives  of  mère  parts'  safet\',  to  a  failure  to 
unclerstand  the  temper  of  the  people,  to  a  lack  of  the 
([ualities  of  leadership,  or  to  (lisa|)pr()bation  of  the 
tendency  of  the  new  Impérial  spirit. 

If  the   Government  did    not  act   prom|)t]y   simpK' 
because  the}'  were  incompétent  to  meet  the  crisis,  the 
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matter  is  only  of  local  importance  ;  but  if  they  had 
reasonable  grounds  for  hésitation,  thèse  grounds  must 
be  examined.  A  Government  will  almost  always  see 
things  in  différent  perspective  from  that  in  which  the 
people  see  them.  They  are  not  in  the  same  degree 
subject  to  impulse,  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
them  should  make  them  investigate  in  a  very  thorough 
and  practical  way  ail  possible  bearings  of  the  question 
before  them.  The  people  of  Canada  did  not  calmly 
consider  either  existing  conditions  or  probable  consé- 
quences. Their  émotions  may  hâve  been  a  safer 
guide  than  the  most  impeccable  logic  ;  but  there  is  a 
chance  that  some  essential  factors  may  hâve  been 
temporarily  overlooked.  No  one  can  be  sure  he 
understands  the  situation  until  he  understands  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  people.  The  policy  of 
taking  part  in  Impérial  vvars  must  be  studied,  as  well 
as  the  readiness  to  take  part. 

How  far  would  the  sendingof  a  contingent  commit 
the  country  to  the  acceptance  of  certain  great  prin- 
ciples  of  national  policy,  which  had  not  before  been 
recognised  principles  of  administration  ?  Were  thèse 
principles  best  for  the  country  ?  Since  Parliament 
was  not  in  session,  could  a  contingent  be  sent  without 
doing  violence  to  the  constitution  ?  In  view  of  the 
différences  of  opinion  among  the  people,  what  course 
of  action  would  cause  the  Icast  harmful  results?  On 
which  side  was  the  majority?  Did  that  majority 
know  its  own  mind,  and  would  it  stand  by  the 
Government  and  make  up  for  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  défection  of  many  in  the  minority  who  had  been 
supporters?     Thèse  were  questions  any  Government 
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would  ask  and  try  to  answer,  undcr  a  heav\'  penalt}' 
for  mistakes.  The}'  wcre  not  even  definitel}'  raised 
by  the  peoplc. 

A  treatment  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject  is  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  Canadian  Ministers 
hâve  as  yet  put  forward  no  very  comprehensive  or 
exhaustive  defence.  What  they  hâve  said  has  been 
chiefly  in  answer  to  particular  criticisms,  and  is  to 
this  extent  incomplète  and  unsatisfactor)'.  If  we 
take  ail  the  utterances  together,  we  find  références  to 
the  considération  of  each  of  the  above  questions  and 
of  others  also.  H\' inferenccs  from  wcll-known  facts 
what  is  lackini;'  could  be  supplied,  if  it  wcre  ncccssar\-, 
to  makc  the  treatment  complète.  But  onl}'  a  rough 
outline  sketch  nced  hère  be  gi\cn,  since  the  only 
object  is  to  show,  in  its  true  proportions,  the  main 
subject  of  Canada  s  participation   in  the  war. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Gommons  on  March  13, 
IQCX),  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  :  "  Wliat  would  be  the 
condition  of  this  country  to-day  if  we  had  refused  to 
obc)'  the  voice  of  public  opinion  ?  It  is  only  too  true 
that  if  we  had  refused,  at  tliat  time,  to  iV^  what  was, 
in  m\'  judgmcnt,  our  impcratixc  dut}',  a  most  dan- 
gerous  agitation  would  lia\'e  arisen — an  agitation 
which,  according  to  ail  humaii  probabilit}-,  would 
hâve  cndcd  in  a  linc  of  clcaxagc  in  this  country 
upon  racial  Unes.  A  grcatcr  calamity  could  never 
take  place  in  Canada."  In  this  statement  of  the 
l'rcmier's  we  find  the  difficult  problem  prcsented  by 
the  différences  of  ()pini(j)n  in  Canada,  which  wcre  more 
serions  because  they  corresponded  in  the  main  with 
race  di\'isions.      Rccklcssly  to  sacrifice  the  harmon\' 
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m  this  country  would  be  criminâl  folly.  The  people 
were  reckless. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Premier  gives  the  danger 
of  race  discord  as  a  reason  for  sending  a  contingent, 
and  not  for  refusing  to  send  it.  At  the  time  of  which 
he  spoke  it  was  perfectly  clear  on  which  side  was  the 
majority.  According  to  the  rëasoning  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  better  to  satisfy  the  majority,  and 
remove  its  motives  for  agitation,  than  to  prolong  the 
strife  by  leaving  the  question  an  open  one.  But  why 
not  hâve  offered  a  contingent  sooner  and  still  further 
hâve  reduced  the  risk  ?  Why  not  hâve  taken  some 
definite  means  to  prevent  agitation  altogether?  The 
explanation  most  favourable  to  the  Government  is  that 
the  other  considérations  before  them  inch'ned  them 
to  caution,  until  it  was  too  late  to  ward  off  ail  bad 
effects.  One  of  thèse  considérations  affected  in  a 
peculiai^vay  their  own  party  interests.  The  Libérais 
were  returned  to  power  in  1896  chiefly  because  of  the 
great  gains  they  made  in  the  Province  of  Québec.  If 
they  alienate  the  electors  of  Québec,  their  chances  of 
re-election  will  be  greatly  reduced.  Party  interest 
would  naturally  lead  them  to  humour  Québec  up  to 
the  point  at  which  it  became  certain  that,  by  con- 
tinuing  to  do  so,  they  would  inevitably  lose  the 
support  of  ail  the  other  Provinces.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  a  charge  of  partyism  is  made. 

The  other  considérations  before  tlie  Government 
must  hâve  been  certain  great  principles  of  national 
policy.  The  formai  participation  of  Canada  in  an 
Impérial  démonstration  due  to  the  imminence  of  war, 
and  more  clearly  still  participation  in  actual  warfarc, 
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involved  the  following  principles  :  First,  the  principle 
of  doser  relationship  betwecn  the  différent  parts  of 
the  l^^mpire  ;  second,  the  principle  of  sharing  in  the 
defence  of  Impérial  interests  ;  third,  the  principle  of 
militarism  in  itself,  it  being  possible  to  regard  the 
event  as  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  of  greater 
expenditure  and  the  more  fréquent  occurrence  of 
actual  conflict  for  the  i)e()ple  of  Canada  ;  fourth,  the 
gênerai  principle  of  taking  part  in  that  which  Canada 
had  had  no  voice  in  determining,  particularly  as  no 
real  necessity  appeared  at  that  time  for  taking  part 
at  ail.  How  far  thèse  principles  had  been  acted  upon 
by  former  Administrations,  or  were  consistent  with 
the  professed  views  of  the  Libéral  party,  had  to  be 
taken  into  account,  as  well  as  their  probable  influence 
on  future  development. 

Upon  the  first  principle,  that  of  doser  relationship, 
in  so  far  as  it  meant  a  drawing  together  in  sentiment 
and  mutual  understanding,  there  could  hâve  been 
littlc  hésitation.  Even  if  it  implied  gênerai  helpful- 
ness,  there  was  nothing  in  the  past  history  or  in  the 
présent  tendenc)-  of  Canadian  polic\-,  to  raise  a  doubt. 
The  responsible  leaders  of  Canada  hâve  consistent!)- 
taken  a  stand  upon  this  principle.  It  is  tru:  that 
during  their  long  term  in  Opposition  the  leaders  of 
the  Libéral  party  inclined  toward  independerce,  or 
toward  doser  relations  with  the  l'nited  States.  This 
may  net  be  hard  to  exi^lain,  when  \ve  remember  that 
aspiration  toward  independence  is  tiuite  as  natural 
in  a  self-governing  communit\'  as  is  the  aspiration 
toward  doser  union  in  a  l^rilish  Colony  ;  and  when 
we  rcnieniber  also  that  the  Conservative  part\-  cannot 
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entirely  free  itself  from  the  charge  of  having  made 
"  loyalty  "  a  party  cry.  When  trade  became  the 
principal  issue  between  the  parties,  and  the  Libéral 
party  adopted  the  principle  of  freedom  of  trade,  they 
naturally  looked,  and  perhaps  too  exclusively,  to  the 
nearest  and  largest  market.  Since  their  advent  to 
power  in  1896  they  hâve  acted  upon  the  principle 
of  doser  relationship  with  the  Empire,  as  is  shown  by 
their  tariff  réduction  on  goods  imported  from  Britain, 
their  advocacy  of  Impérial  penny  postage,  and  in 
other  ways.  They  hâve  seemed  anxious  to  remove 
any  ground  of  attack  on  this  score  of  "  loyalty."  Had 
they  remained  in  Opposition,  the  discussions  that 
would  hâve  taken  place  when  a  contingent  vvas  pro- 
posed,  would  hâve  been  quite  différent  in  character, 
and  perhaps  more  conclusive.  As  things  were,  how- 
ever,  they  could  hâve  had  no  hésitation  over  this  first 
principle. 

The  second  principle,  of  sharing  in  the  work  of 
Impérial  defence,  has  never  been  either  definitely 
adopted  or  definitely  rejected  in  Canada.  In  1865, 
just  prior  to  Confédération,  a  délégation  of  Canadian 
statesmen,  consisting  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Sir 
George  E.  Cartier,  Mr.  George  Brown,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander  Galt,  went  to  England  to  arrange  with  the 
Impérial  Government  the  matter  of  mutual  contribu- 
tion for  Impérial  services.  The  Impérial  Government 
on  that  occasion  put  their  views  in  writing.  x'\lthough 
this  document  has  been  regarded  as  confidential,  it  is 
knovvn  that  it  was  to  the  effect  that  if  Canada  would 
agrée  to  spend  a  million  dollars  per  annum  on  her 
militia,  England  on  her  part  was  prepared  to  use  her 
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power  to  maintain  the  interest  and  securit)-  of  Canada. 
At  that  time  nothing  more  was  asked. 

In  the  Confédération  debates,  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald  expressed  the  following  views  :  "  It  will  be 
year  by  year  less  a  case  of  dependence  on  our  part 
and  of  overruHng  protection  on  the  part  of  the  Mother 
CoLintry,  and  more  a  case  of  hcalthy  and  cordial  alH- 
ance.  Instead  of  looking  on  as  a  merch'  dépendent 
Colony,  England  will  hâve  in  us  a  friendly  nation  to 
stand  by  her  in  North  America  in  peace  as  in  war. 
The  people  of  Australia  will  be  such  another  nation, 
and  England  will  hâve  this  advantage  if  her  Colonies 
progress  under  the  new  Colonial  System,  as  I  believe 
they  will,  that  though  at  war  with  ail  the  rest  of  the 
world,  she  will  be  able  to  look  to  the  nations  in  alliance 
with  her  and  owing  allcgiance  to  the  same  sovereign, 
who  will  assist  in  enabling  heragain  to  meet  the  whole 
world  in  arms  as  she  has  donc  bcfore."  Thèse  \iews 
of  Impérial  relations  he  maintained  ail  through  his 
life  with  deepening  conviction  ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
he  beliex'cd  the  effect  of  "  standing  b\-  lùigland  "  would 
rather  be  to  prevent  wars  against  the  Mother  Countr\- 
than  to  make  additional  wars  for  the  Colonies.  In 
1884  he  put  the  matter  in  this  wa\^  :  "It  has  been 
said  we  are  running  great  risks  in  \cnturing  to  make 
common  cause  with  Kngland.  if  1  know  the  people  of 
Canada  aright,  the\'  are  willing  to  run  thosc  risks. 
But  thcrc  rcall)-  is  no  risk.  WIilmi  an\'  forcign  nation 
know's  that  the  thirt)'-fi\-e  million  people  in  lùigland 
and  the  twenty  millions  in  the  différent  Coh^nies,  form- 
ing  one  great  nation,  will  e.xcrt  ail  their  mililar)-  and 
iia\al  power  in  one  common  cause,  this  f.ict  will  prc- 
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vent  possible  war  with  England,  and  England  will  be 
in  complète  moral  domination  of  the  world,  as  was 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  days  of  old.  Bat  we  are 
not,  as  I  said  before,  going  to  count  the  cost." 

When  an  occasion  came,  in  1885,  on  which  a  con- 
tingent might  hâve  been  offered  and  would  hâve  been 
accepted,  as  that  of  New  South  VVales  was,  the 
Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  offered  only  to 
provide  ail  facilities  for  the  enlistment  by  the  Impérial 
authorities  of  soldiers  in  Canada.  It  is  only  fair  to 
remember  that  about  this  time  Canada  had  heavy 
obligations  to  meet  at  home,  owing  to  the  disturbed 
State  of  the  North-West  Territories  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  But  thèse 
obligations  were  not  ail  that  stood  in  the  way.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  found  difficulties  in  the  Militia  Act, 
and  in  the  gênerai  powers  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
His  interprétation  of  thèse  powers  was,  apparently, 
that  the  sending  of  soldiers  out  of  the  country  was  an 
Impérial  act,  for  which  Canada  had  no  jurisdiction. 
So  while  he  spoke  plainly  and  authoritatively  on  the 
gênerai  principle,  his  own  action  did  not  throw  any 
light  on  questions  of  practice. 

Since  1885  Canadian  statesmen  hâve  had  the 
subject  of  Impérial  defence  presented  to  them  in 
much  more  concrète  form  than  ever  before.  On 
November  25,  1886,  the  Right  H  on.  Edward 
Stanhope,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
addressed  a  minute  to  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies 
under  responsible  government,  in  which  he  stated 
that,  "  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
the  question   which  is  \\\.  once  urgent  and  capable  of 
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uscful  considération  at  thc  présent  time  is  tliat  of 
organisation  for  militar\-  defence."  The  resuit  of 
this  suggestion  was  the  Colonial  Conférence  of  1887, 
which  settled  nothing  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned, 
although  Australian  contributions  for  na\al  defence 
may  bc  traced  to  it.  Definite  contributions  from  the 
Colonies  toward  maintaining  the  arm\'  and  nav}'  hâve 
from  that  time  been  more  and  more  strongl}-  urged 
b)'  a  \-er)'  infiucntial  and  increasing  part\'  in  England. 
To  the  proposais  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement, 
among  whom  are  numbered  members  of  the  présent 
Impérial  Government,  no  responsible  Canadian  states- 
man  has  ever  agreed.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  has  \  igor- 
ously  combated  the  idea.  I  le  opposed  it  in  England 
when  the  Impérial  Fédération  League  was  organised, 
and  he  has  steadily  continued  to  oppose  it.  The 
position  he  has  taken  is  that  b}'  building  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railwa\',  b\'  im})roving  harbours, 
by  subsidising  steamship  lincs,  b)-  preserving  peace 
in  Canada,  by  recruiting  and  drilling  a  force  of 
volunteers  sufficient  to  insure  peace  and  also  to 
make  thc  nucleus  of  a  force  that  could  défend 
against  invasion,  and  in  other  wa)'s  by  strengthen- 
ing  and  improving  this  countr\-,  Canada  is  already 
making  a  yearl)' contribution  to  thc  effective  strengtli 
of  the  lùnpire.  J  le  will  not  accept  the  principle  of 
taxation  for  a  gênerai  defence  fund.  At  the  same 
time  he  lias  alwa\s  held  that  Canada  should,  and 
would,  come  to  the  hclp  of  thc  other  parts  of  the 
lùnpire  in  an}'  emergenc}'. 

Sir  W'ilfred   Laurier   is   not   public!}'  on    record   to 
the    same    extcnt    as    Sir  Charles  Tupper  upon   this 
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question  but  it  is  known  that  in  1897,  at  the  time 
of  the  Jubilee,  a  more  or  less  complète  scheme  of 
Impérial  defence,  based  upon  contributions  by  the 
Colonies,  was  laid  before  him,  and  that  he  did  not 
give  his  assent,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  large  spécifie  military  expenditure  for  Canada,  and 
also  on  ground  almost  identical  with  that  taken  by 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  that  Canada  was  already  con- 
tributing  in  indirect,  but  very  real  ways  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  Empire.  When  in  England  at 
that  time  he,  however,  on  June  i8th,  stated  at  the 
Lnperial  Institute  his  position  on  the  gênerai  principlc 
as  follows  :  "  England  has  proved  at  ail  times  that 
she  can  fight  her  own  battles,  but  if  a  day  were  ever 
to  come  when  England  was  in  danger,  let  the  bugle 
Sound,  let  the  fire  be  lit  on  the  hills,  and  in  ail  parts 
of  the  Colonies,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  do 
much,  whatever  we  can  do  will  be  done  by  the 
Colonies  to  help  her."  This  statement  he  interpreted 
during  the  récent  debates  in  Parliament  as  meaning 
that  the  Colonies  would  come  to  the  aid  of  England 
whenever  there  was  a  "  life-and-death  struggle." 

As  far,  therefore,  as  a  policy  for  Canada  upon 
Impérial  defence  has  been  formed  at  ail,  it  is  con- 
tained  in  what  has  been  said  by  thèse  three  leading 
statesmen,  read  in  the  light  of  their  actions.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  agrée  that  Canada  will  be  found 
ready  to  take  her  share  on  any  occasion  when  there 
is  serious  danger,  but  assent  has  never  been  given 
to  the  proposition  that  she  should  contribute  as  a 
regular  thing,  or  when  great  danger  was  not  shown. 
The  war  in  South  Africa  was  not  looked  upon  as  a 
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serions  war  ;  and  it  was  a  legitimate  f^rouncl  of  hési- 
tation to  consider  how  far  Canada's  contribution  to 
it  would  makc  a  new  departure  in  lier  polic\'. 

The  third  principle,  that  of  militarism  for  Canada, 
coincides  in  part  with  the  preceding,  and  is  partly 
distinct.  To  takc  part  in  the  South  African  war, 
which  was  not  regarded  at  first  as  a  reall}^  serious 
w'ar,  might  be  to  set  a  précèdent  for  taking  part  in 
many  other  wars,  which  might  be  even  less  serious. 
So  not  only  was  it  a  question  whether  Canada  should 
contribute  to  Impérial  defence,  but  also  whether  she 
should  begin  to  take  part  in  any  wars  that  were  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  essen- 
tial  interests. 

Stated  as  a  gênerai  proposition,  the  fourth  prin- 
ciple, that  Canada  should  takc  part  in  that  which  she 
had  had  no  voice  in  bringing  about,  and  would  hâve 
no  voice  in  controlling,  might  well  give  pause  to 
those  in  whom  the  feeling  of  nationhood  is  strong. 
Canada  was  not  consultcd  b\'  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  any  time  during  the  dcalings  with  the  South 
African  problcm.  lùiough  was  not  known  to  enable 
a  just  judgmcnt  to  bc  formcd,  c\cn  b}-  members  of 
Parliamcnt.  It  might  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
course  of  the  Impérial  (jovernmcnt  was  wise  and 
riiiht.  ]^ut  actuallv  to  «jo  to  war  in  such  circum- 
stances  was  too  much  like  adopting  the  attitude 
known  in  the  United  States  as  "standing  behind  the 
Administration,"  whether  what  was  donc  was  right 
or  not,  to  accord  with  the  dignit)'  of  a  community 
that  lias  claimed  to  be  a  nation.  ICither  pains  should 
be  taken  to  become  satisfied,  independentl}-,  on  the 
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justice  of  a  cause,  or  a  necessity  for  rallying  to  the 
defence  of  the  Empire,  which  is  quite  a  différent 
problem,  should  appear. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  the  Government  recognised 
that  ail  thèse  great  principles  were  at  stake,  and  that 
the  décision  arrived  at  would  be  of  critical  im- 
portance. That  their  final  action  was  due  to  a 
careful  judgment  upon  questions  of  principle  is, 
however,  extremely  doubtful.  The  insistent  de- 
mands  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  the  danger  to 
domestic  harmony  of  longer  delay,  and  the  positive 
State  of  expectancy  of  the  Impérial  authorities,  prob- 
ably  made  the  décision  one  of  expediency  rather 
than  of  principle. 


CHAPTER    III 

GOVKKNMENT   ACTION 

On  July  31,  1899,  within  a  few  days  of  the  close  of 
the  regular  session  of  Parliament,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
asked  leave,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  of  Gommons,  to  interrupt  the  regular  course 
of  business  in  order  to  offer  certain  resolutions,  which 
he  believed  were  rendered  appropriate  by  the  state  of 
things  cxisting  in  a  distant  countr}-  under  the  suze- 
raint)'  of  lier  IMajestw  Thèse  resolutions  were  as 
follows  : — 

"  I.  Resolved,  That  this  Ilouse  has  viewcd  with 
regret  the  complications  which  hâve  arisen  in  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  of  which  lier  Majesty  is 
Suzerain,  from  the  refusai  to  accord  to  lier  Majesty 's 
subjects,  now  settled  in  that  région,  an\'  adéquate 
participation  in  its  government  ; 

"  2.  Resolved,  That  this  House  has  learned  with 
still  greater  regret  that  tlic  condition  of  things  therc 
existing  has  résultée!  in  intolérable  oppression,  and 
has  produced  grcat  and  dangerous  excitement  among 
several  classes  of  lier  Majest\-'s  subjects  in  Mer 
South   African   possessions; 
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"  3.  Resolved,  That  this  House,  representing  a 
people  which  has  largely  succeeded  by  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  conceding  equal  political  rights  to 
every  portion  of  the  population,  in  harmonising 
estrangements  and  in  producing  gênerai  content  with 
the  existing  System  of  government,  desires  to  express 
its  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  Her  Majesty's 
Impérial  authorities  to  obtain  for  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  who  hâve  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Trans. 
vaal  such  measures  of  justice  and  political  récognition 
as  may  be  found  necessary  to  secure  them  in  the  full 
possession  of  equal  rights  and  liberties." 

On  his  reasons  for  introducing  the  resolutions  the 
Premier  said  :  "  If  I  be  asked,  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  expression  of  sympathy,  what  object  would  it 
serve,  what  resuit  w^ould  it  effect  ?  I  simply  answer  : 
The  object  to  be  sought  is  that  we  should  extend  to 
our  fellow-countrymen  in  South  Africa  the  right 
hand  of  good  fellowship,  that  we  should  assure  them 
that  our  heart  is  with  them,  and  that  in  our  judgment 
they  are  in  the  right  ;  the  object  would  be  to  assure 
the  Impérial  authorities,  who  hâve  taken  in  hand  the 
cause  of  the  Uitlanders,  that  on  that  question  we  are 
at  one  with  them,  and  that  they  are  also  in  the  right — 
and  perhaps  the  effect  might  be  also  that  this  mark  of 
sympathy,  of  universal  sympathy,  extending  from 
continent  to  continent  and  encircling  the  globe 
might  cause  wiser  and  more  humane  counsels  to 
prevail  in  the  Trans  vaal  and  possibly  avert  the  awful 
arbitrament  of  wàr." 

The  Premier  also  read  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  which  the 
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latter  stated  that  he  thought  \ve  were  ''  bound  to  give 
ail  the  aid  in  our  power  to  Her  IMajesty's  Government 
in  the  présent  crisis."  The  resolutions  were  seconded 
by  ]\Ir.  Foster,  representing  the  Opposition,  and  sup- 
ported  in  short  speeches  by  Mr.  McNeill  and  Mr. 
N.  Clarke  Wallace.  There  was  no  discussion.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  then  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Foster, 
"that  a  copy  of  thèse  resolutions  be  transmitted  to 
Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  by  the  Speaker  of  this  House."  The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  ail  the  members  rising  to  their  feet 
and  singing  the  National  Anthem.  Similar  reso- 
lutions w^ere  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  speech  of 
Hon.  David  Mills,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  moving 
their  adoption,  being  the  only  one  in  either  House 
that  showed  any  wide  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Thèse  resolutions  are  the  beginning  from  whicli 
the  course  of  officiai  action  ma}'  be  traced.  As  Par- 
liament  was  prorogued  a  few  days  later,  and  did  not 
meet  again  until  the  following  February,  there  is 
no  other  Parliamentary  action  to  record  previous  to 
the  des[)atch  of  troops.  On  July  I3th  TJcut.-Col. 
Hughes  had  called  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
Oueensland's  offer  of  a  contingent,  and  had  urged 
the  Government  to  make  a  like  offer  on  bchalf  of 
Canada.  At  that  time  the  matter  was  passed  ovcr 
with  a  few  words  expressing  the  hope  that  the  diffé- 
rences would  be  adjustcd  without  a  resort  to  war.  As 
has  already  been  intimated,  a  delegate  from  the  South 
African  League  then  visited  Ottawa  and  aj)proached 
both  parties  with  a  view  to  securing  the  introduction 
of   resolutions.      Press    despatchcs    from    ICngland    at 
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about  the  same  time  conveyed  the  idea,  which  was 
no  doubt  correct,  that  such  action  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  the  Impérial  Government  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  lias  publicly  stated  that  he  was  unvvilling  to 
introduce  resolutions  from  the  Opposition  benches,  and 
instead  of  doing  anything  that  might  préjudice  the 
matter  by  giving  it  the  appearance  of  partyism,  he 
went  personally  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  with  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  press  despatches  in  his  hand, 
and  talked  the  question  over  with  him.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  said  he  was  brepared  to  introduce  resolutions 
on  the  3ist  inst.,  and  as  Sir  Charles  Tupper  could 
not  be  présent  on  that  date  a  draft  was  sent  for  his 
approval. 

What  immediately  followed  belongs  rather  to 
popular  agitation  than  to  Government  action  ;  but 
the  attitude  of  the  public  was  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Government  by  the  newspaper  press, 
by  occasional  memorials,  and  also  by  the  offers  for 
service  in  South  Africa,  which  were  made  through  the 
General  Ofificer  Commanding.  Some  of  the  principal 
offers  thus  received  were  the  following  : — 

Lieut.-Col.  S.  Hughes,  M. P.,  Lindsay,  Ontario, 
commanding  45 th  Battalion,  ofifering  to  enrol  or 
command  a  régiment  or  brigade  of  Canadians. 

Lieut.-Col.  Roland  W.  Gregory,  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario,  commanding  2nd  Dragoons,  offering  services 
of  that  régiment  ;  this  offer  was  made  on  June  20th. 

Lieut.-Col.  T..  H.  Lloyd,  Newmarket,  Ontario, 
commanding  I2th  Battalion  York  Rangers,  offering 
services  of  that  battalion. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.   Hughes,  Tort    llope,  Ontario,  com- 
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mandin^^  46th  J^attalion,  placing  the  services  of  that 
corps  at  the  disposai  of  the  Government. 

Major  George  Thomas  Cooke,  of  the  28th  l^atta- 
li(jn,  Stratford,  Ontario,  offering  to  raise  a  Company 
in  the  County  of  Perth. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  P.  Cooke,  Montréal,  commanding  ist 
Prince  of  VVales's  P^usiliers,  offering  services  of  that 
corps,  which  he  was  read\'  to  increasc  to   i,ooo  men. 

Major  W.  A.  VVeeks,  commanding  Charlottetown 
(Prince  Edward  ïsland)  Engineer  Company,  offering 
that  compan}'. 

Lieut.-Col.  C.  S.  lillis,  Sarnia,  Ontario,  commanding 
27th  Battalion,  offering  his  battalion. 

Lieut.-Col.  C.  W.  Schaffner,  Melvern  Square,  X.S., 
commanding  69th  Battalion,  offering  his  services  as 
well  as  those  of  the  other  ofFicers  and  men  of  his 
corps. 

Lieut.-Col.  M.  M.  Campbell,  Sussex,  X.Jl,  com- 
manding 8th  Hussars,  offering  to  raise  a  volunteer 
squadron  from  his  régiment. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Checkle\',  Prescott,  Ontario,  com- 
manding 56th  Battalion,  offering  services  of  thaï 
corps. 

Taking  them  at  their  full  \akic,  accorch"ng  to  the 
establishments  of  the  varions  corps  or  the  definite 
number  stated,  thèse  offers  aggregate  4,500  men  ; 
and  there  were  many  other  offers  from  individual 
officcrs  and   men,  and  from  smaller  groups. 

Toward  the  end  of  September  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  by  coming 
oufunmistakably  for  the  sending  of  a  contingent  by 
the  Government  and  tendering  his  support   in   Park'a- 
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ment  for  a  ratification  of  anything  it  might  be 
necessary  to  do.  He  had  just  returned  from 
England.  While  in  England  he  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  could 
State  with  assurance  that  the  contingent  would  be 
'  warmly  welcomed  by  the  British  Government." 
The  July  resolutions  were  pointed  to  as  sufficient 
preliminary  authorisation.  Unfôrtunately,  nearly 
everything  in  Canada  is  taken  up  in  a  partisan 
spirit,  and  even  this  important  national  subject  did 
not  escape  on  either  side  some  partisan  ad  mixture. 
So  far  the  Government  had  been  silent.  They  did 
not  attempt  to  lead  public  opinion,  The  situation 
was  difificult,  not  only  because  of  the  principles 
involved,  but  also  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
attitude  of  some  sections  of  the  countr}-.  But  an 
officiai  utterance  was  precipitated  by  the  publication, 
on  October  3rd,  of  an  article  in  the  Catiadiaii  Military 
Gazette.  The  Gazette  is  a  militarx-  |3a[:)cr,  under 
private  control.  Spécial  })ains  wcrc  taken  to  give 
publicit}'  to  this  particular  article.  Advance  proofs 
were  sent  to  the  daily  papers,  which  i:)ublishcd  the 
article  simultancousU'  with  its  appcarance  in  the 
Gazette,  prefacing  it  with  some  such  remark  as  that 
the  Gazette  was  "  in  close  touch  with  the  Ilead- 
quarters  Staff  at  Ottawa."  The  article  began  :  "If 
war  should  be  commenced  in  the  Transvaal — which 
seems  most  probable — the  offer  of  a  force  from  the 
Canadian  militia  for  service  will  be  made  by  the 
Canadian  (jovernmcnl."  Therc  followed  détails  of 
the  composition  of  the  force  and  the  methods  of 
()rganisati(jn.      W  as   this    article   merci)'  the    guess   uf 
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the  editors  of  the  Gazette,  who  then  wished  to  makc 
the  most  of  a  startling  pièce  of  "  news  "  ?  Did  it 
represent  the  intentions  of  the  Government?  Or  was 
it  prompted  by  some  one  at  headquarters,  or  else- 
where,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  issue  ?  As  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
immediately  disavowed  it,  the  conclusion  gained 
ground  that  it  represented  the  views  of  Major- 
General  Hutton,  the  Impérial  ofificer  holding  the 
position  of  General  Ofificer  Commanding.  If  this 
was  the  case  and  the  latter  was  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  the  article,  it  carried  the  suggestion  of 
a  conflict  between  the  Impérial  élément  in  the 
administration  of  the  Militia  and  the  Canadian 
Government,  which  if  followed  up  might  lead  to 
interesting  discoveries. 

-*At  this  point  an  inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Impérial  Government  and  the  représentatives  of  that 
Government  seems  pertinent.  It  may  be  said  at  the 
outset  that  no  direct  or  circumstantial  évidence  is 
obtainable  to  connect  Major-General  Hutton  with  the 
article  in  the  Military  Gazette.  The  article  may  hâve 
been  a  rendering  of  what  was  believed  to  be  Major- 
General  Hutton's  opinion.  To  imagine,  however,  that 
he  would  deliberately  arrange  for  the  publication  of 
such  a  statement  is  to  imagine  him  ready  to  resort 
to  very  daring,  and  rather  questionable  measures  in 
order  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Government.  This 
explanation  is  quite  untenable.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Major-General  Hutton  had  plans  ail  ready  for 
the  raising  of  a  contingent.  Like  a  good  soldier,  he 
was  préparée!   bcforchand.      If  a   knowledge   of  this 
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fact  transpircd,  journal istic  enterprisc  woukl  account 
for  what  followed.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  is 
i^ivin^T  prominence  to  a  trivial  incident,  but  it  was  far 
from  trivial  in  its  cffects.  Ijt  causcd  an  important 
£overnmcnt  déclaration  ;  and  because  it  was  supposed 
to  make  an  cxposure  of  différences  between  thc 
Government  and  the  G.O.C.,  it  helped  to  bring  to 
a  head  the  différences  that  realh'  existed,  which 
ultimatel)'  resulted  in  Alajor-General  Hutton's 
résignation. 

At  a  farewell  banquet  tendered  him  b\'  the  Alilitia 
ofificers  of  Ottawa,  after  mentioning  encouraging 
features,  Major-General  Ilutton  said  :  "I  should, 
however,  feel  more  hopeful  of  the  future  of  Canada  if 
the  Government  had  ever  shown  active  interest  in  our 
récent  efforts  for  a  higher  efficienc)',  or  indicated  their 
approval  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  efforts  are 
based.  I  would  ask  }'ou,  however,  in  ail  seriousness, 
not  to  suppose  that  a  severance  of  m}-  lies  with  )-ou 
is  due  to  pett\'  misunderstandings  with  the  Minister 
of  Militia  upon  minor  issues  of  appointments  or 
disciplinary  matters,  but  that  it  is  due  to  broader, 
deeper,  and  vasth'  more  important  issues."  What 
were  thèse  issues?  Undoubtedh',  as  he  saw  them, 
they  were  tlie  principles  underl)'ing  the  new  doctrine 
of  co-()perati\e  Impérial  dcfence.  .As  the  (lovern- 
ment  saw  the  issues  between  them,  the}-  related  rather 
to  the  methods  adopted  b\'  the  G.O.C.  in  attempting 
to  ap[)l\-  this  doctrine  in  })ractice. 

'l"o  create  a  comprehensive  System  of  co-operative 
Imi)erial  defence  is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
présent   J^ritish   Colonial   policy.       The   Colonies   are 
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often  congratulated  upon  taking  thc  lead  on  Impérial 
questions  ;  but  if  this  is  true  in  anything,  it  certainly 
is  not  true  in  Impérial  defence.  In  his  Birmingham 
speech  of  May  13,  1898,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  :  "  We 
stand  alone,  and  we  may  be  confronted  with  such  a 
combination  as  that  I  hâve  indicated  to  )'ou.  What 
is  the  first  duty  of  a  Government  under  thèse  circum- 
stances  ?  I  sa}%  without  hésitation,  that  the  first  dut)' 
is  to  draw  ail  parts  of  the  Empire  doser  together,  to 
infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  united  and  of  Impérial 
patriotism.  We  hâve  not  neglected  that  primar}- 
duty.  We  hâve  pursued  it  steadfastly,  and  with 
results  that  are  patent  to  ail  the  world.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  hâve  the  ties 
which  connected  us  with  our  great  Colonies  and 
dependencies  been  stronger  ;  never  before  has  the 
sensé  of  common  interests  in  trade  and  in  defence  and 
in  war — never  before  has  the  sensé  of  thèse  interests 
been  more  strongly  felt  or  more  cordially  expressed." 
Firmly  believing  for  years  that  this  is  the  first  duty, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  others  hâve  set  themselves  to 
fulfil  it.  The  common  interests  "  in  defence  and  in 
war"  hâve  been  especially  engaging  their  attention. 
The  magnificent  display  of  the  naval  and  military 
resources  of  the  Empire,  given  in  1897,  was  partly  for 
a  warning  to  the  foreign  world  and  partly  for  an 
arousing  of  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  eloquently 
applied  the  lessons  in  his  speech,  on  June  24th  of  that 
year,  to  the  Colonial  Premiers.  He  made  diplomatie 
suggestions.  Upon  one  point  he  said  :  "  That,  how- 
ever,  is  a  matter  which,  like  everything  else  which  I 
am    putting  before    you,   is    not    a    recommendation 
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wliich  lias  an)'  pressure  behind  it  ;  it  is  merely  a 
suggestion  to  be  taken  up  by  )'ou  voluntarily  if  it 
commends  itself  to  your  minds."  But  the  Impérial 
Government  is  too  wise  and  too  much  in  earnest  to 
hâve  waited  passively  ever  since  for  entirely  spon- 
taneous  responses. 

As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  the  matter  was 
followed  up  by  the  sending  out,  in  the  summer  of 
1898,  of  a  committee  of  military  and  naval  experts 
to  study  conditions  and  considcr  questions  relating 
to  the  organisation  of  the  militia  and  the  improve- 
ments  of  the  defences  as  factors  in  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  ;  to  consider  also  how  to  obtain  that  uni- 
formit}'  in  the  training,  equipment,  and  terms  of 
service  of  Militia  which  would  fit  tliem  to  co-operate 
with  the  Impérial  forces  in  cases  of  emergency  ;  and 
to  report  upon  the  possibilit)'  of  recruiting  in  Canada 
for  the  Impérial  army  and  nav}-,  and  also  upon  the 
advisability  of  an  interchange  betueen  Canadian  and 
Impérial  troops  for  service  outside  of  Canada.  In 
fact,  they  were  sent  out  to  investigate  just  the  plans 
of  co-operation  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  suggcsted 
to  the  Premiers.  It  ma}'  not  be  without  significance 
that  the  new  (jovcrnor-Gcneral,  Lord  Minto,  ap- 
l)()intc(l  in  Jul\' of  tliat  \'ear,  was  a  soldier.  It  j\as 
thcn,  also,  that  Colonel  liutton  was  sclccted  for  the 
post  of  General  Officer  Commanding. 

Major-General  E.  T.  H.  Ilutton  has  proved  himself 
a  man  of  exceptional  capacit}'.  That  he  is  a  thorough 
soldier  he  had  plainl\-  dcmonstrated,  even  before  the 
South  African  war.  Hut  it  would  seem  that  he  is 
more  than   a   mcrc  soldier.      Ile    has    large    purposes 
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before  hirn.  If  \ve  may  judge  by  his  record  in 
Australia,  as  well  as  in  Canada,  the  great  object  to 
which  he  has  devoted  himself  is  co-operative  Impérial 
defence.  In  a  paper  he  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  April,  1898,  he  indicated 
the  lines  upon  which  he  thought  it  wise  to  work.  A 
study  of  this  paper  and  the  discussion  it  evoked 
leaves  the  impression  that  Major-General  Hutton  is 
one  of  the  most  practical  of  ail  who  are  engaged  upon 
this  problem.  He  thought  his  audience  would  hold 
him  justified  in  treating  of  such  a  subject  if,  "  by 
explaining  a  System  which  has  been  officially  recog- 
nised  as  sound,  I  hâve  even  in  a  small  degree  shown 
how  the  words  of  .  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  (on  Impérial  patriotism  and  the  presenting 
of  a  united  and  unbroken  front  to  ail  the  Empire's 
foes)  may  be  brought  into  practice,  and  how  the 
varied  streams  of  our  National  and  Colonial  existence 
may  be  conducted  into  one  channel,  where  their 
mingled  waters  can  flow  on  together  with  regene- 
rating  strength  and  grandeur  to  the  end  of  time." 

With  this  object  in  view,  and  in  this  spirit,  he 
undertook  his  duties  in  Canada.  He  was  in  a  sensé 
a  political  agent  and  not  only  a  drillmaster.  Every 
opportunity  was  taken  advantage  of  to  forward  the 
cause,  by  methods  of  organisation  and  by  personal 
influence.  Yet  he  was  so  far  from  being  an  agitator 
that  few,  if  any,  realised  the  work  he  was  doing. 
The  Government  would  naturally  feel,  if  they  did 
not  see,  that  he  was  aiming  at  more  than  the  mère 
carrying  out  of  any  policy  they  might  lay  down.  If 
they  began  to  resent  this,  on  principle,  few  Colon ials 
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would  wonder  at  it.  It  was  in  the  line  of  his  work  to 
note  everything  that  could  affect  just  such  a  crisis  as 
arose  over  the  South  African  trouble.  He  might  even 
know  better  than  the  Government  what  the  jMiHtia 
were  ready  to  do,  and  how  far  public  opinion  in  some 
quarters  had  been  prepared.  If,  in  the  circumstances, 
he  not  only  desired  that  a  contingent  should  be 
offered,  but  was  positive  that  it  could  be  raised,  and 
would  be  approved  by  a  majorit}-  of  the  people,  he 
might  easily  appear  to  exceed  his  functions.  A  sensé 
of  friction  there  must  hâve  been,  for  Major-General 
Hutton  left  Ottawa  on  a  trip  of  inspection  to  the 
Pacific  coast  on  September  26th,  and  remaincd  away 
from  headquarters  during  ail  the  time  the  contingent 
was  being  organised,  rcturning  only  in  time  to  bc 
présent  when  it  left  Québec. 

Under  thèse  conditions  the  [publication  of  the 
article  in  the  Military  Gazette  would  not  help 
matters.  If  the  Government  and  the  G.O.C.  do  not 
agrée  upon  principles  or  methods,  it  is  a  serions 
matter  at  any  time.  But  if  the  opinion  of  the 
G.O.C,  in  opposition  to  the  Government,  can  appear 
in  j)rint  at  a  critical  moment,  it  is  exceedingl}'  serions. 
This  does  not  mean,  either  that  Major-General  Hutton 
had  any  intention  of  letting  his  views  be  known,  or 
that  the  Government  thought  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  But  the  accident  would  reveal  in  a  new 
light  to  the  Government  the  difficulties  of  a  situation 
in  which  the  Government  were  responsible  to  the 
people  for  the  policy  of  military  administration,  and 
}'et  the  administration  itself  was  largeJy  in  the  hands 
of  a  masterful  man  with  fixcd  purposes.     As  soon  as 
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the  Government  persuaded  themselves  that  this  was 
the  situation,  the  résignation  or  recall  of  Major- 
General  Hutton  became  inévitable.  The  new  G.O.C. 
has  been  appointée!  for  one  year  only.  After  that 
a  Canadian  may  hold  the  office,  and  the  people  may 
approve. 

When  Major-General  Hutton  was  leaving  this 
country  he  said,  as  we  hâve  seen,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  indicated  their  approval  of  the  prin- 
cipes upon  which  his  efforts  were  based,  and  that 
the  misunderstandings  were  upon  large  issues.  In 
October,  1898,  shortly  after  his  arrivai  in  Canada, 
he  was  interviewed  by  a  représentative  of  the  Toronto 
Mail  and  Empire^  who  directed  his  attention  to 
reports  cabled  from  London  that  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Minto  as  Governor-General,  and  his  own 
appointment  as  General  Officer  Commanding,  were 
due  to  the  désire  on  the  part  of  the  British  authori- 
ties  to  develop  a  scheme  of  Impérial  defence  in 
Canada.  His  answer  was  discreet  :  "  Any  change, 
altération,  or  development  which  may  be  conceived 
or  carried  out  as  regards  the  Canadian  forces  is 
purely  one  for  the  Canadian  Government.  The 
General  Officer  Commanding  carries  out  the  policy 
indicated  to  him  by  the  people  speaking  through 
their  représentatives."  If  we  compare  this  statement 
with  the  former  one,  we  see  how  far  he  had  travelled 
in  his  view  of  the  nature  of  his  work  in  this  country. 
When  leaving,  he  admitted  having  worked  upon  prin-^ 
ciples  which  the  Canadian  Government  had  never 
approved.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to   realise  that  he  considered  the  object  before 
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him  as  supremely  important,  and  thc  scheme  upon 
which  he  was  working  as  one  officially  recognised 
in  England  as  sound.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Government  were  not  conscious  of  having  any- 
quarrel  with  him  upon  his  ultimate  object.  Pre- 
sumably  they  would  be  ready,  as  ever}'  Colonial 
Government  would  be,  to  consider  any  scheme  he 
might  présent,  although  their  officiai  représentative 
had  not  fully  accepted  the  principlc  when  in  London 
in  1897,  and  although  no  rcsponsible  leader  in 
Canada  had  ever  accepted  it.  But  if  in  promoting 
the  object  to  which  he  was  devoted  the  G.O.C.  both 
insisted  upon  the  strict  letter  of  his  powers  and 
assumed  greater  ones  than  the  Government  thought 
consistent  with  their  right  of  control,  a  breach  would 
certainly  be  made.  Sevcral  instances  of  such  as- 
sumption  were  brought  up  during  the  last  session  of 
Parliament.  Since  thcn  General  Orders  hâve  been 
issued  to  prevent  their  récurrence  in  some  classes  of 
cases,  l^ecause  thèse  methods  seemed  necessary  to 
him  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  and  secure  the  highest 
military  efficiency,  the  G.O.C.  would  regard  the 
différences  as  bcing  upon  i^rinciples  and  issues  ; 
while  the  Government  would  refuse  to  accept  the 
methods,  no  matter  what  the  principles  and  issues 
might  be. 

In  answer  to  a  question  in  Parliament  on  February 
19,  1900,  Sir  W'ilfrid  Laurier  stated  the  position  of 
the  Government  as  follows  :  "  Yes,  the  attention  o{ 
the  Government  has  been  drawn  to  that  portion  of 
Major-General  Hutton's  speech  mcntioned  in  the 
question,  and   to   other   portions  also,  equally  rcprc- 
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hensible.  There  hâve  been  différences  of  opinion 
between  the  Government  and  General  Hutton.  The 
Government  were  disposed,  now  that  he  had  been 
recalled  for  service  in  Africa,  to  let  thèse  différences 
pass  without  any  comment.  The  Government  had 
reason  to  beheve  that  this  was  in  accordance  with 
General  Hutton's  views,  and  therefore  when  the 
subject  was  brought  up  in  the  House  a  few  days  ago 
the  Government  refrained  from  making  any  state- 
ment  on  the  subject.  There  is  now  no  reason  to 
follow  that  course  any  further.  General  Hutton  in 
his  speech  has  insinuated  that  his  différences  with 
the  Government  are  due  to  a  désire  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  to  exercise  improper  political  influence  on 
the  militia  organisations  of  the  country.  I  désire,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  say  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  foundation  for  such  a  statement.  The 
causes  of  différence  between  the  Government  and 
General  Hutton  were  not  over  any  broad  questions 
of  gênerai  policy  ;  the  causes  of  différence  were  that 
General  Hutton  was  insubordinate  and  indiscreet, 
and  deliberately  ignored  the  authority  of  the  Minister 
in  the  administration  of  the  department.  The 
Government  désire  to  state  that  while  they  will, 
at  ail  times,  be  prepared  to  give  the  most  careful 
considération  to  any  représentations  which  may  be 
made  by  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Militia,  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  any  such  officer, 
on  accepting  the  position  in  question,  becomes,  from 
that  time,  an  officer  in  the  employment  of,  and  sub- 
ject in  ail  respects  to,  the  Government  of  Canada, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  regardée!  as  the  adviser,  but  not 
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as  entitled  to  control  the  Department  of  Militia. 
The  Government  are  responsible  to  the  ParHament 
and  people  of  Canada  for  the  due  administration  of 
each  and  ever}-  branch  of  the  pubhc  service,  and  the}- 
would  be  derehct  in  their  dut}-  if  they  were  to  permit 
any  subordinate  officiai,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
take  Lipon  himself  to  disregard  the  instructions  he 
may  rcceive  from  the  constitutional  head  of  his 
dcpartment." 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  liere  to  enter  into  the 
particLilars  of  the  différences  bctween  the  Govern- 
ment and  Major-General  Hutton,  but  onl}'  to  point 
out  what  were  the  latter's  standpoint  and  attitude 
as  one  of  the  representati\'es  of  the  Impérial 
authorities. 

But  this  was  not  ail.  On  October  3rd  Air.  Cham- 
berlain tclegraphed  to  Lord  Minto  as  follows  :  "  Sec- 
retar)'  of  State  for  War  and  Commander-in-Chief 
désire  to  express  high  appréciation  of  signal  exhibi- 
tion of  patric^tic  spirit  of  j:)cople  of  Canada  shown  by 
offers  to  serve  in  South  xVfrica,  and  to  furnish  follow- 
ing  information  to  assist  organisation  of  force  offered 
into  units  suitable  for  military  requiremcnts.  h'irstl}', 
units  should  consist  of  about  125  mcn  ;  sccondi)', 
may  be  infantrx-,  mountcd  infantry,  or  cavalr}'  ;  in 
view  of  numbers  alread}'  available,  infantr)'  most, 
ca\-alr}-  Icast,  scrviccablc  ;  thirdl}-,  ail  should  be 
armed  with  -303  rifles  or  carbincs,  which  can  be 
supplice!  by  Im{)erial  Government  if  necessar\'  ; 
fourthl)',  ail  must  provide  own  c(iui|)mcnt,  and 
mountcd  troops  own  horscs  ;  fifthl\-,  not  more  than 
one  captain   and  tliree  subalterns  each   unit.     W'holc 
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force  may  be  commandée!  by  officer  not  higher  than 
major.  In  considering  numbers  which  can  be  em- 
ployed,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  guided  by  nature 
of  offers,  by  désire  that  each  Colony  should  be  fairly 
represented,  and  limits  necessary  if  force  is  to  be 
fully  utilised  by  available  staff  as  intégral  portion 
of  Impérial  forces,  would  gladly  accept  four  units. 
Conditions  as  follows  :  Troops  to  be  disembarked  at 
port  of  landing  South  Africa  fully  equipped  at  cost  of 
Colonial  Government  or  volunteers.  From  date  of 
disembarkation  Impérial  Government  will  provide 
pay  at  Impérial  rates,  supplies  and  ammunition,  and 
will  defray  expenses  of  transport  back  to  Canada, 
and  pay  wound  pensions  and  compassionate  allow- 
ances  at  Impérial  rates.  Troops  to  embark  not  later 
than  3ist  October,  proceeding  direct  to  Cape  Town 
for  orders,  Inform  accordingly  ail,  who  hâve  offered 
to  raise  volunteers."  ,^ 

As  we  hâve  seen,  up  to  this  time  there  had  not^ 
only  been  no  Government  ofifer,  but  ail  that  came 
before  the  Impérial  Government  was  the  offers  of 
some  individuals.  Major-General  Hutton,  as  was^^ 
quite  proper,  insisted  that  ail  thèse  offers  should  be 
transmitted  through  him  to  the  Governor-General  in 
Council.  Acknowledgments  from  the  Home  authori- 
ties  were  made  to  Lord  Minto,  and  through  him 
along  the  regular  channels  of  communication.  The 
incidental  effect  of  this  procédure  was  to  keep  the 
movement  withiji  the  national  military  system. 
When  Mr.  Chamberlain  telegraphed  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War  would  "  gladly  accept  four 
units,"  he  addressed  the  acceptance  to  the  Governor- 
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General.  This  again  was  quite  proper.  Ikit  the 
Governor-Gcneral  could  act  onl)-  through  his  ad- 
visers,  the  Canadian  Ministers.  The  interesting 
effect  of  ail  this  was  that  the  Canadian  Ministers 
were  called  upon  to  act.  They  had  only  three 
courses  open  to  them  :  to  undertake  the  work  of 
organisation  and  equip  a  contingent  ;  to  décline 
to  do  so,  that  is,  to  décline  to  giv^e  effect  to  the 
acceptance  formally  transmitted  ;  or  to  resign. 
Another  course  might  be  thought  possible,  that  of 
notifying  the  individuals  who  had  offered  and  ad- 
vising  them  to  unité  their  forces  and  agrée  upon  the 
number  of  men  each  should  raisc  and  upon  the  posi- 
tions each  should  occup)'.  This  course  is  suggested 
by  the  last  sentence  in  the  telegram,  ''  Inform  accord- 
ingly  ail  who  hâve  offered  to  raise  volunteers."  For 
obvions  reasons  this  was,  however,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  Government  went  so  far  as  formally  to 
approve  of  organised  military  forces  going  out  of  the 
country  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  notified  in- 
dividuals that  they  were  at  liberty  to  organise  such 
forces  and  lead  them,  and  gave  instructions  as  to 
how  to  proceed,  they  would  hâve  to  go  farthcr.  The 
Impérial  Government  might  directly  notif)'  British 
subjects  that  their  services  would  be  acccpted  ;  but 
if  the  Canadian  Government,  as  a  Government,  ap- 
peared  at  ail,  every^  considération  of  policy  would 
force  them  to  undertake  the  whole  work.  It  was 
quite  another  matter  to  use  the  machinery  of  the 
Militia  Department  to  raise  the  contingent  pro- 
vided  for  b}'  the  munificence  of  Lord  Strathcona,  for 
whcn    this  was    donc    the  Goxcrnment   had    alread)' 
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established  its  position  by  sending  two  officiai  con- 
tingents. 

The  despatch  was  in  effect  a  request  for  an  officiai 
contingent,  and  the  Government  so  understood  it^ 
Writing  on  October  I4th  to  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who 
had  objected  to  allowing  the  Impérial  Government 
to  bear  such  a  large  share  of  the  expense  and  pay  of 
the  men,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  used  thèse  words  :  "  You 
will  see  by  reading  this  despatch  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  faithfully  accepted  the  request  and  adhered 
to  a  plan  of  campaign  prepared  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  and  the  Commander-in-Chief" 
Again,  addressing  a  public  meeting  at  Bowmanville 
on  October  I7th,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  of  the  same 
despatch  :  "  The  other  day  we  received  a  despatch 
from  the  Colonial  Secretary  embodying  the  expecta- 
tions  of  the  British  authorities  as  to  what  we  should 
do  in  respect  to  the  aid  that  the  Colony  should  give." 
In  a  published  letter,  dated  November  ist,  Mr^ 
spoke  more  plainly  :  "  It  is  very  well  to  sa}'  that  the 
people  of  Canada,  or  of  other  Colonies,  hâve  this  time 
made  a  voluntary  offer.  In  point  of  fact  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  sent  a  circular  to  ail 
the  Colonies,  the  meaning  of  vvhich  is  an  invitation 
to  send  troops.  In  my  opinion  such  an  invitation 
means  practically  a  request/'  It  should  be  added 
th;if,^1atpr,  in  thp  Hnn^p  of  Commons  in  March , 
IQQO,  Sir  W i Ifrid  Laurier  said,  in  answer  to  M r . 
Bourassa  :'/'  No,  \ye  were  not  forced  by  England  ;  we 
were  not  forced  by  Mr.  L^hamberlain  or  by  Downing 
Street  to  do  what  we  did.  .  .  .  We  acted  in  the  full 
independence  of  our  sovereign  power.     What  wc  did 
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we  did  of  our  own  frce  \vill."  Of  course  the  Govern- 
ment exercised  its  free  will.  It  need  not  hâve  complied 
with  the  invitation.  But  a  différent  shape  was  given 
to  its  field  of  choices,  and  différent  conséquences  were 
attached. 

An  uncertain  factor,  too,  \vas  introduced  ;  for  it 
was  doubtful  what  the  Governor-General  might  con- 
sider  to  be  his  duty  in  the  circumstances.  Some 
remarks  made  b\'  hini  to  the  contingent  as  it  was 
leaving  Québec,  and  a  few  days  later,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Caledonian  Society  in  Montréal,  show  his 
attitude.  To  the  contingent  he  said  that  they  "  re- 
presented  the  manhood  of  the  Dominion  from  west 
to  east,  and  above  ail  represented  the  spontaneous 
offer  of  the  people  of  Canada,  British-born  and 
French-Canadians,  to  the  Mother  Country.  The 
people  of  Canada  had  shown  tha^  the}-  had  no 
inclination  to  discuss  the  quibbles  of  Colonial  re- 
sponsibilit)'.  The}'  had  unmistakabl\-  askcd  that 
thcir  loyal  offers  be  made  known,  and  rejoiced  in 
their  gracions  acceptance.  In  so  doing  surel}'  they 
had  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
iMiipire.  They  freely  made  their  militar\'  gift  to  the 
Impérial  cause,  to  share  the  privations  and  dangers  and 
glories  of  the  Impérial  arm\-.  The\'  had  insisted  on 
giving  vent  to  an  expression  of  sentimental  Impérial 
unit}',  which  might  perhaps  hereafter  prove  more 
binding  than  an}'  written  constitution."  To  the  Cale- 
donian Societ}'  he  is  reported  to  hâve  said  :  *'  As 
regards  the  Canadian  contingent  for  the  Transvaal, 
it  goes  out  because  you  insisted  upon  its  going,  and 
I  am  very  glad  you  did  so.     Its  going  forth  marks  a 
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new  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  I  am 
proud  that  Canada  is  to  be  represented  along  with 
the  troops  from  the  Motherland  and  the  Empire's 
Colonies  at  the  seat  of  war.  The  contingent  is  a 
crédit  to  the  Dominion.  It  is  a  capable  force,  and 
will  undoubtedly  give  a  good  account  of  itself  If  an 
emergency  should  arise  in  the  near  future  demanding 
the  despatch  to  South  Africa  of  another  detachment 
of  troops  from  Canada,  I  am  sure  that  1  am  but 
voicing  the  sentiments  of  every  one  hère  when  I  say 
that  Canada  will  willingly  supply  it." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  War  Office  and  the  Colonial  Office  deliberately 
tried  to  force  the  Canadian  Government.  But  such 
a  splendid  opportunity  for  making  a  beginning  of 
Impérial  co-operation  could  not  be  neglected  ;  and 
officiai  contingents  were  required,  and  not  the  services 
of  individual  volunteers,  in  order  to  constitute  real 
Impérial  co-operation.  And  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that,  even  in  the  rush  of  business  and  while  preparing 
despatches  for  ail  the  Colonies,  some  of  which  had 
offered  and  some  had  not,  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  appreciate  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  putting  the  matter  in  the  shape  they 
did.  In  a  mémorandum  to  the  Colonial  Office,  upon 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain's  telegram  to  Lord  Minto 
was  based,  the  War  Office  said  :  "  From  Canada  no 
definite  offer  has,  as  yet,  reached  Lord  Lansdowne, 
but  he  understands  that  1,200  men  are  anxious  to 
volunteer.  From  Canada  Lord  Lansdowne  would 
be  glad  to  accept  four  units  of  125  men  each."  Mr. 
Chamberlain   sent  a   copy  of   this    mémorandum    to 
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Lord  Minto  b}'  mail  on  October  5th,  with  a  short 
covering  letter,  in  which  he  said  :  "  I  hâve  now  the 
honour  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  information  of 
your  Ministers,  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  War  Office 
on  which  that  telegram  was  bascd."  He  was  sending, 
"  for  the  information  of  the  Canadian  Ministers,"  a 
copy  of  the  mémorandum  which  recorded  the  fact 
that  they  had  made  no  offer  ;  and,  sent  through  the 
Governor-General,  thèse  communications  callcd  for 
action   by  the  Canadian  Government. 

To  point  out  thèse  things  is  not  to  condcmn  the 
Impérial  Government,  nor  to  suggest  that  the)' 
transgressed  the  bounds  of  wisdom  or  propriet)-.  It 
means  only  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  others  are  not 
academical  Imperialists,  but  rather  practical  men, 
who  use  means  as  well  as  frame  policies.  They 
are  statesmen  and  not  idealists.  Kvents  may  prove 
that  it  would  hâve  been  a  stupendous  blunder  not  to 
clinch  the  occasion.  Perhaps  what  has  alread}'  hap- 
pcned  has  abundantl\-  proved  it.  At  the  same  time, 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  bx'blinking  thèse  patent  facts. 
If  the  situation  is  to  be  looked  at  at  ail,  Ict  it  be 
looked  at  with  open  eyes.  lùiglish  Imperialists  hâve 
been  working  for  )'ears  to  bring  about  Impérial  co- 
opération in  defencc  ;  the\'  did  not  stop  working  just 
when  lhc\-  had  the  chance  to  accomplish  something 
signal. 

If  hast}'  conclusions  must  be  ax'oidcd  in  the  case 
of  the  Impérial  authorities,  thc\'  must  be  quite  as 
scrupulousl)'  avoided  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
Government.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  their 
décision    would   haxc    l)een   an\'\\ise    différent,  either 
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in  its  nature  or  in  the  time  at  which  it  was  reached, 
if  there  had  been  no  spécial  conditions  such  as  those 
to  which  référence  has  just  been  made.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  make  any  answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
telegram  until  October  I3th,  by  which  time  the  con- 
ditions had  been  simphfied.  They  had  the  great 
questions  of  principle  and  the  equally  vexing  ones 
of  expediency  to  settle.  If  the  attitude  of  the  Im- 
périal authorities  made  some  questions  of  expediency 
more  simple,  it  would  inevitably  lead  them  to  weigh 
the  questions  of  principle  more  carefully.  But  this  is 
a  break  in  the  current  of  history. 

It  was  on  October  3rd  that  the  article  in  the 
Military  Gazette  announced  that  the  Government 
had  decided  to  offer  a  contingent  in  the  event  of 
WAX.  On  the  same  day  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  gave  an 
interview  to  the  Ottawa  correspondent  of  the  Toronto 
6'/6'/;é',  the  leading  Libéral  newspaper  of  the  Dominion, 
on  the  subject.  This  interview  appeared  on  October 
4th  as  follows  :  "  There  exists  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
conception  in  the  country  regarding  the  powers  of 
the  Government  in  the  présent  case.  As  I  under- 
stand  the  Militia  Act — and  I  may  say  that  I  hâve 
given  it  some  study  of  late — our  volunteers  are  en- 
rolled  to  be  used  in  the  defence  of  the  Dominion. 
They  are  Canadian  troops,  to  be  used  to  fight  for 
Canada's  defence.  Perhaps  the  most  widespread 
misapprehension  is  that  they  eannot  be  sent  out  of 
Canada.  To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  occasion  might 
arise  when  they  might  be  sent  to  a  foreign  land  to 
fight.  To  postulate  a  case  :  Suppose  that  Spain 
should  déclare  war  upon  Great  Britain.     Spain  has, 
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or  had,  a  nav\',  and  that  navy  might  be  being  got 
ready  to  assail  Canada  as  part  of  the  Empire. 
Sometimes  thc  best  method  of  defending  one's  self 
is  to  attack,  and  in  that  case  Canadian  soldiers  might 
certainly  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
they  legally  might  be  so  despatched  to  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  The  case  of  the  South  African  Repubhc 
is  not  analogous.  There  is  no  menace  to  Canada, 
and,  although  we  ma\'  be  wilHng  to  contribute  troops, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  so.  Then  again,  how 
could  we  do  so  without  ParHament's  granting  us  the 
money?  We  simpl\-  could  not  do  anything.  In 
other  words,  we  should  hâve  to  summon  Parhament. 
The  Government  of  Canada  is  restricted  in  its  powers. 
It  is  responsible  to  rarHament,  and  it  can  do  very 
little  without  the  permission  of  Parhament.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  on 
ail  questions  that  mean  menace  to  British  interests, 
but  in  this  présent  case  our  limitations  are  very 
clearly  defined.  And  so  it  is  that  we  hâve  not 
offered  a  Canadian  contingent  to  the  Home  authori- 
ties.  The  Militia  Department  (lul\'  transmittcd 
individual  offers  to  the  Impérial  (iovernment,  and 
the  repl)'  from  the  W'ar  Office,  as  i)ublished  in 
Saturday's  T/AV-r,  shows  their  attitude  on  the  question. 
As  to  Canadas  furnishing  a  contingent,  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  discussed  the  question,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  hâve  stated — reasons  which,  I  think,  must 
easily  be  understood  by  every  one  who  understands 
the  constitutional  law  on  the  question.  The  state- 
ment  in  the  Militaiy  Gazette,  published  this  morning, 
is  a  iHU'c  in\ention." 
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It  is  practically  certain  the  Government  had  not 
received  Mr.  Chamberlain's  despatch  when  this  inter- 
view was  given  ;  and  so  it  cannot  be  read  as  an 
indirect  answer  to  it. 

On  the  points  of  constitutional  law  we  need  not 
Hnger.  They  are  not  unimportant  :  the  MiHtia  Act 
is  a  very  imperfect  instrument  and  must  be  revised  ; 
and  constitutional  procédure  should  be  observed. 
But  back  of  thèse  points  there  vvere  more  momentous 
ones.  Had  the  Government  been  united  upon  the 
chief  points  of  principle  and  expediency,  they  would 
hâve  called  ParHament  and  hâve  removed,  or  got 
around,  the  constitutional  difficulties.  The  expense 
would  hâve  been  fully  justified.  But  to  hâve  called 
ParHament  would  hâve  been  to  give  the  subject  a 
place  the  Government  perhaps  hesitated  to  give  it. 
Public  excitement  was  not  yet  at  fever  heat.  A 
spécial  session  might  hâve  seen  the  parties  out- 
bidding  each  other,  with  the  resuit  that  the  country 
would  hâve  been  committed  farther  than  the  Govern- 
ment, or  indeed  any  one  else  at  that  time,  thought 
wise.  Besides,  ParHament  could  not  hâve  been  met 
without  a  policy.  The  Government  were  unready, 
and,  therefore,  ParHament  was  not  called.  It  was  not 
because  Parliament  had  not  been  called  that  the 
Government  were  unready.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  burden  upon  the  Government  was  greater 
than  it  would  hâve  been  if,  as  in  the  Australian 
Colonies,  Parliament  had  been  in  regular  session. 

On  October  7th  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  left  Ottawa  to 
attend  a  civic  function  in  Chicago,  which  had  been 
given  an  international  character,  and  at  which  he  had 
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agreed  to  deliver  an  address  long  before  difficulties 
arose  at  home.  Between  October  4th  and  October 
I2th,when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  returned  from  Chicago, 
pubHc  agitation  raged  alarmingl}'.  The  contents  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  despatch  had  not  been  given  to 
the  pubHc,  and  as  far  as  there  was  argument  at  ail 
it  was  concerned  with  the  principles  stated  in  the 
\  above  interview.  Mr.  Tarte  and  other  French- 
Canadian  spokesmen  held  that  nothing  should  be 
done  without  Parliamentary  sanction  ;  and  the 
majority  would  concède  no  sufficient  ground  for 
delay,  but  cried  for  action.  By  this  timc  three 
things  stood  out  above  ail  others  :  a  decided  majority 
of  the  people  was  bound  to  hâve  a  contingent  go  ; 
race  animosity  was  increasing  fast  ;  and  a  state  of 
war  existed  in  South  Africa.  The  last  materially 
altered  the  conditions  ;  and  the  two  first  were  then 
above  dispute.  It  would  hâve  been  sad  iron\'  if 
the  support  of  Canada,  which  in  ils  moral  form  had 
been  considered  appropriate  in  Jul\'  because  of  the 
excellent  results  in  this  countr\-  in  harmonising  races, 
had  been  allowed  to  cause  rupture.  Upon  thèse 
three  points  the  Government  hâve  rested  their 
defence  against  those  who  ha\-e  still  maintained 
that  no  action  sh(juld  hâve  been  takcn  until  Parlia- 
ment  authorised  it,  and  against  those  who  hâve 
charged  them  with  weakness  and  inconsistency. 
One  part  of  this  case  has  been  best  put  by  Hon. 
Mr.  Mills,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  his  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  February  6,  1900.  lie  said  :  '' llonour- 
able  gentlemen  know  right  well  that  the  exj^enditure 
for  militarisas  for  other  purjjoses,  is  under  the  control 
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oï  Parliament,  not  under  the  control  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. There  were  two  things  that  presented  them- 
selves  to  the  minds  of  the  Administration  at  the  time. 
One  was  to  call  ParHament  together  and  obtain  its 
sanction  for  a  proposition  to  send  troops  to  South 
Africa.  The  other  was  to  await  such  a  development 
of  pubhc  opinion  as  would  justify  them  in  under- 
taking  to  send  the  contingent,  and  to  send  a  second 
contingent,  which  \ve  did  as  soon  as  pubHc  opinion 
was  sufficiently  expressed.  1  say  we  required  one  or 
the  other  as  our  justification — either  the  approval  of 
ParHament  or  the  gênerai  sanction  of  the  poHtical 
sovereignty  of  this  country  from  which  Parliament 
dérives  its  existence.  Now,  there  was  such  an 
expression  of  opinion  in  this  country  as  to  justify 
the  Government  in  the  course  which  they  took. 
We  knew  well  that  the  Government  had  no  légal? 
authority  to  propose  to  send  a  contingent  or  propose/ 
meeting  the  expenses  of  the  contingent,  otherwisel 
than  it  felt  sure  that  by  a  bill  of  indemnity  Parliament 
would  hold  it  harmless  from  ail  expenditure  which 
might  be  so  incurred  ;  and  so  we  adopted  a  rule, 
which  has  been  adopted  in  emergencies  in  England, 
and  that  is  the  constitutional  rule  of  seeking  the 
support  of  public  opinion  in  anticipation  of  the 
approval  which  will  be  subsequently  giv'en  by 
Parliament." 

A  Cabinet  meeting  was  called  directly  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  returned  from  Chicago  and  after  deliberating 
for  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  the  following  Order 
in  Council  was  passed,  on  October  I3th  : — 

''  The  Committee  of  the   Privy  Council  havc  had 
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Linclcr  considération  a  dcspatch,  datcd   October  3rd, 
icS99,  from   thc   Rii^dit   llonourablc   Mr.  Chamberlain. 
"The   Rii^ht    lion.  Sir   Wilfrid   Laurier,  to  whom 
the  said   despatch    was    referred,   observes    that    the 
Colonial  Secretary,  in  answer  to  the  offers  which  hâve 
been  sent  to  him  from  différent  parts  of  Canada  ex- 
pressing the  willingness    and   anxiety  of  Canadians 
to  serve  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  war  which 
for  a  long  time  has  been  thrcatening  with  the  Trans- 
vaal   Republic,  and  which,  unfortunatcl}',  has  actualK' 
commenced,  enunciates  the  conditions  under  which 
such  offers  may  be  accepted  b\'  thc  Impérial  authori- 
ties.     Those  conditions  ma}'  be  practicalh'  summcd 
up    in    the    statement    that    a    certain    number    of 
\'olunteers,  b}'  units  of  125  men,  with  a  few  officers, 
will  be  accepted  to  serve  in  the  l^ritish  Arm\'  now 
operating   in   South   Africa,  the  moment  they  reach 
the  Coast,  provided  thc  exj)ense  of  their  equipment 
and     transportation     to     South    Africa     is    defra\'cd, 
either  by  themsehes  or  b\'  thc  Colonial  Government. 
"The  Prime   Alinister,  in   \  iew  of  the  wcll-known 
désire  of   a  great   man\'   Canadians    who    are    rcad\' 
to  take  service   under  such  conditions,  is  of  o{)inion 
that    the    modcrate   expenditure    which    would    thus 
be    in\()l\cd    for    thc    cciuipmcnt    and    transj)ortation 
of   such  voluntccrs    ma\'    rcadilx-    bc    undcrtakcn    by 
the     Government     of    Canada     wilhout     sunnnoning 
Parliamcnt,     espcciallx'      as      such     an     expenditure, 
under    such    circiunstances,    cannot    bc    rcgarded    as 
a    (le[)artLne     from     thc     wcll-know  11     princii)les    of 
constitutional  governmcnt  and  Colonial  j)ractice,  nor 
construcd  as  a  prtx'cdcnt  for  futuic  action. 
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"  Already,  under  similar  conditions,  New  Zealand 
has  sent  two  companies,  Oueensland  is  about  to  send 
250  men,  and  West  Australia  and  Tasmania  are 
sending   125   men  each. 

"  The  Prime  Minister,  therefore,  recommends  tliat 
out  of  the  stores  now  available  in  the  Militia  Depart- 
ment, the  Government  undertake  to  equip  a  certain 
number  of  volunteers,  not  to  exceed  1,000  men,  and 
to  provide  for  their  transportation  from  this  country 
to  South  Africa,  and  that  the  Minister  of  MiHtia 
make  ail  necessary  arrangements  to  the  above  effect. 

"The  committee  advise  that  Your  Excellency  be 
moved  to  forward  a  certified  copy  of  this  minute 
to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

"  AU  of  which  is  respectfuUy  submitted  for  Your 
Excellency 's  approv^al." 

While,  by  grammatical  construction,  what  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  a  précèdent  is  evidently  ex- 
penditure  by  the  Government  without  Parliamentary 
authority,  it  is  clear  on  many  grounds  that  the 
Government  considered  no  principle  finally  settled 
by  their  action,  and,  therefore,  no  précèdent  crcated 
upon  principle.  They  met  an  emergency.  The  will 
of  the  people  must  prevail  ;  but  if  new  principles  of 
administration  are  sought,  they  hâve  yet  to  be 
formulated. 

Lord  Minto  cabled  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  :  "  Aluch 
pleasure  in  telling  you  that  my  Government  offers 
1,000  infantry  on  organisation  proposed  in  )'our 
tclegram  of  the  3rd   October." 

When  the  décision  was  thus  madc  and  announccd 
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ail  hésitation  disappeared,  and  the  Government  threw 
thcmselves  ener^eticall}'  into  the  work  of  préparation 
for  the  despatch  of  troops.  No  prompt ing  was  needed 
for  the  offer  of  a  second  contingent  ;  and  a  third  and 
a  fourth  would  hâve  been  as  readil)-  sent. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
Government,  thcir  wisdom  and  their  compétence. 
They  stand  to  bc  judged  by  the  people  of  Canada, 
b}'  the  people  of  the  Empire,  and  by  the  course  of 
those  might}'  moxements  which  pass  the  final  verdict 
upon  individuals  who  hâve  essa}'ed  to  lead  or  obstruct. 
The  occasion  has  furnishcd  some  [précédents.  It  ma\- 
be  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  thèse  is  the 
délibération  of  a  Government  in  the  face  of  the 
strongest  influences  that  can  arise  to  sweep  along, 
in  a  splendid,  but  unsounded,  channel,  the  peo})les  of 
this  Empire. 

The  word  of  the  (^lovcrnment,  through  the  mouth 
of  its  Premier,  is  this  :  "  W'hat  we  hâve  donc,  \\e 
hâve  done  in  the  plénitude,  in  the  majesty  of  our 
Colonial,  législative  independence.  I  claim  for 
Canada  tliis,  that,  in  the  future,  Canada  shall  be 
at  libert)'  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to  interfère  or  not 
to  interfère,  to  do  just  as  she  pleases,  and  that 
she  shall  reserve  to  herself  the  right  to  judge  whether 
or  not  thcre  is  cause  for  her  to  act." 


CHAPTER    IV 

RECRUITINC;    xVND    DESPATCH    OF    TROOTS 

Tue  enrolliiig,  equipping,  and  despatch  of  the  first 
Canadian  contingent  was  a  remarkable  achievement. 
Suppose  a  Government  with  headquarters  at  Berlin 
should  undertake  to  raise  an  entirely  nevv  régiment, 
and  should  choose  as  its  recruiting  points  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  London,  Lyons,  Paris,  Cologne,  Hamburg, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Constantinople,  Bagdad,  and  one 
other  point  still  nearer  the  Persian  Gulf;  suppose 
this  Government  had  never  attempted  anything  of 
just  the  same  kind  before  ;  suppose  it  had  little  in  its 
stores  except  rifles  and  ammunition  ;  and  suppose  it 
got  this  régiment  of  more  than  i,ooo  men  together, 
fully  clothed  and  equipped,  and  on  shipboard,  sailing 
out  of  the  harbour  of  Hamburg,  ail  within  seventeen 
days  of  the  time  it  first  made  up  its  mind  to  raise  a 
régiment  at  ail — well,  it  would  congratulate  itself. 
Yet,  in  terms  of  European  and  Asiatic  geography, 
this  was  the  achievement  of  the  Canadian 
Government. 

Until   October   I3th,  when   the   Ordcr    in   Council/ 
was  passed,  there  was  no  certainty  that  a  contingent 

would  be  sent.     The  Government    did   not   reach   a 
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décision  until  the  afternoon  of  that  day  ;  and  nothin^ 
cou!d  be  donc  officialh'  in  the  \va\'  of  préparation 
until  a  formai  décision  was  announced.  Of  course, 
the  Headquarters  Staff  and  the  Minister  of  Militia 
had  been  discussing  plans  for  a  few  days  and  had 
pcrhaps  startcd  in(|uiries  through  local  officers  as  to 
the  fceling  of  the  men  in  their  districts,  and  had 
satisficd  thcmselves  as  to  where  necessaries  could  be 
obtaincd.  It  has  already  been  said  that  Major- 
General  Hutton  had  some  time  before  drawn  up  a 
i^eneral  scheme,  but  he  was  not  at  headciuartcrs  to 
sec  to  the  carrx'ini;-  ont  of  his  plans,  and  the  exact 
conditions  could  not  hâve  been  known  beforehand. 
The  only  other  Impérial  officer  eni^a<;"ed  in  the  work 
was  Colonel  Hubert  Foster.  As  Chief-of-Staff  and 
Ouartermaster-General,  he  had  a  most  responsible 
and  onerous  position,  to  fill  which  he  was  b\'  expéri- 
ence and  ability,  as  the  resuit  proved,  splendidly 
fitted.  Crédit  should  be  freel\'  bestowed  upon  thèse 
two  officers  for  their  \  er\'  important  part  in  making 
the  undertakini^  a  success.  But  ail  the  rest  of  the 
work  was  donc  b}'  Canadians.  That  (jur  Militia 
Department  is  capable  of  meeting  so  exceptional 
a  call  ujx)n  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction.  What 
was  donc  was  altogether  outside  the  regular  s}'stem. 
The  militar\-  problem  in  Canada  is  the  defcnce  of 
Canada,  liad  it  been  a  question  of  mobilising  troops 
and  despatching  them  to  an\-  point  in  Canada 
threatencd  1)\-  inxasion  or  insurrection,  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  exi)ected  to  know  what  to  do  and  be 
read}-  to  do  it.  JUil  the  s}stem  did  not  provide  for  a 
case  in  which  the  rcLiular   Militia  could  not   be  used, 
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spécial  equipment  had  to  be  furnished,  and  trans- 
portation  to  a  distant  part  of  thc  world  arranged  for. 
It  was  a  new  problem.  The  way  it  was  solved  is  a 
gratifying  testimony  to  the  resourcefulness  and  energy 
of  Canadian  military  officiais,  from  the  Minister  of 
Militia  and  Defence,  Surgeon-Lieut.-Col.  the  Hon. 
F.  W.  Borden,  to  the  Department  clcrks,  and  is  good 
évidence  that  the  creeping  paral\'sis  of  red  tape  does 
not  afflict  our  inih"tary  administration.  Our  arrange- 
ments are  inadéquate  perhaps  dangerously  so — but 
the  potentialities  exist,  both  in  the  people  and  in  the 
administration. 

How  was  the  work  done  ?  First  a  Commanding 
Officer  was  selected.  AH  tlie  officers  were  selected 
and  appointed  by  the  Government.  Seniorit)-  or 
priority  of  application  did  not  détermine  the  choices. 
The  Government  listened  to  advice  from  the  1  lead- 
(juarters  Staff,  from  the  Commanding  Officer,  and 
from  every  other  source  from  which  a  Cjo\ernment  is 
apt  to  get  advice,  and  then  used  their  own  judgment. 
Political  or  personal  favouritism  on  the  ])art  of  the 
Government  was  nowhere  apparent,  the  efficiency  of 
the  contingent  being  the  paramount  object.  Dozens 
of  good  officers,  who  were  keen  to  go,  were  passée! 
over  ;  but  tlie  sélections  madc  were  good.  The 
position  of  Officer  Commanding  was  given  to  Lient. - 
Col.  Otter.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  regular  of  ail 
the  ap[)ointmcnts. 

Lient. -Col.  William  Dillon  Otter,  fi fty-six  years  of 
âge,  was  Commanding  C)fficer  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Régiment  of  lnfantr\-.  Commandant  of  the  Rox'al 
School  of  Infantr\-  at    Toronto,  District   Officer  com- 
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manding  in  No.  2  Military  District,  and  Inspecter  of 
Infantry,  and  A.D.C.  to  the  Governor-General.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Adjutant-General,  whose  position 
carries  the  rank  of  Colonel,  there  was  only  one 
Canadian  officer  on  the  active  list  his  senior.  He  had 
seen  active  service  in  the  Fenian  Raid  of  i  866,  and  in 
the  North-West  Rébellion  of  1885,  when  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  Battleford  column  ;  that  is,  he  had 
seen  ail  the  active  service  he  could  see  in  Canada. 
He  is  not  an  amateur  soldier,  but  a  soldier  by  pro- 
fession. On  nearly  every  ground  he  was  entitled  to 
the  position,  and  the  choice  was  universally  approved. 
He  was  summoned  to  Ottawa  to  consult  with  the 
Department  on  the  very  day  the  Order  in  Council 
was  passed. 

Then  came  the  sélection  of  officers  to  coinmand 
companies  and  their  subalterns.  This  took  more 
time,  but  \\as  completed  wathin  a  week.  The  W'ar 
Office  had  said  that  four  units  would  be  accepted, 
each  consisting  of  125  men,and  ofificered  by  a  captain 
and  three  lieutenants,  and  the  whole  force  of  500  mcn 
under  command,  until  Cape  Town  was  reached,  of  an 
officer  not  higher  than  a  major.  The  intention  was  to 
attach  each  of  thèse  units  to  a  régiment  of  British 
regulars.  But  the  Canadian  Government  had  offered 
eight  units,  or  1,000  men,  and  the  offer  had  been 
accepted.  The  idea  of  dividing  up  this  force  so  that 
its  identity  would  be  lost  was  most  unacceptable  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  Canada.  If  Canadians 
went  a  battalion  strong,  thc}^  should  fight  as  a 
Canadian  battalion,  and  remain  intact  throughout 
the  campaign.     After  some  correspondence  the  W'ar 
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Office  ai;rced  to  this  proposai.  Lieut.-Col.  Otter 
coulcl  then  go  out  as  a  lieutenant-colonel,  instead  of 
a  major,  and  could  take  \\\\\\  hiin  a  complète  staff, 
which  meant  openings  for  man)'  more  officers 
This  point  had  to  be  scttlcd  before  the  company 
officers  were  ail  appointed,  since  many  fitted  for 
higher  rank  would  gladly  hâve  gone  as  captains. 

In  the  meantime  the  Militia  Department  was  busy 
da\'  and  night  on  gênerai  plans  and  the  détails  of 
arrangements,  which  were  net  to  be  found  in  docu- 
ments already  drawn  up  and  pigeon-holcd,  but  had 
to  bc  \\'()rked  out  step  b\-   step  ;  and  timc  was  short. 

On  Saturda)',  Octobcr  I4th,  the  da\-  after  the 
Ordcr  in  Council  was  passed,  a  Militia  Order  was 
issued  to  the  following  effect  : — 

"  Ilis  hLxcellency  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
having  been  pleased  to  approve  of  the  despatch  of 
Canadian  \^)lunteers,  formée!  into  eight  Companics  of 
Infantr}',  for  active  service  in  South  Africa,  it  is 
hereb\'  notified  that  one  thousand  Volunteers  wiU  be 
acceptcckand  that  thcir  cnrohncnt  bas  bccn  authoriscd 
at  the  places  mcntioned  below,  upon  the  following 
conditions,  viz.  : — 

"(<-?)  Service  undcr  the  Arm\'  Act  ïov  six  months 
with  liability  of  extension  to  one  }'ear. 

"  yh)  Rations,  clothing,  and  e(|uipment  to  be  pro- 
vided  free. 

"  (r)  ra\'  at  the  rate  laid  down  in  Militia  Régula- 
tions for  the  Permanent  Corps  from  attestation  until 
date  of  disembarkation  in  South  Africa,  from  which 
date  pa\-  will  bc  at  Ihitish  rates. 
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"  Standard  :  Height,  5  feet  6  inches,  with  34  inches 
chest  measurement. 

"  Age  :  Not  less  than  22  or  more  than  40. 

'*  The  following  are  the  places  of  enrolment  : — 

"  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Winnipeg,  London,  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Kingston,  Montréal,  Québec,  St.  John,  N.B., 
Charlottetown,  and  Halifax. 

"  Men  désirons  of  offering  their  services  should 
make  application  in  person  or  by  letter  at  the  Office 
of  the  Officer  Commanding  the  Military  District,  or 
to  a  Commanding  Officer  of  a  Corps  of  Militia. 

"  Commanding  Ofificers  will  at  once  forward  to  the 
District  Officer  Commanding  the  names  thus  received 
with  their  remarks. 

"  By  Order, 

"  HuiJKRT  Poster,  Colonel, 

Chief  Staff  Officer." 

Knrolling  points  wcre  not  taken  at  random. 
Canada  is  divided  into  twelve  military  districts,  and 
the  twelve  enrolling  points  were  selected  with  référ- 
ence to  thèse  districts,  although  in  one  or  two  cases 
they  did  not  strictly  correspond.  The  number  of 
men  to  be  raised  at  each  point  was  proportioned  to 
the  relative  strength  of  Active  Militia  in  the  District. 
The  Companies  were  to  be  design ated  from  A  to  H. 

A  Company  was  to  be  raised  at  Victoria,  Van- 
couver, and  Winnipeg. 

I^  Company  at  London. 

C  Company  at  Toronto. 

D  Company  at  Ottawa  and  Kingston. 

E  Company  at  Montréal. 
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F  Company  at  Québec. 

G  Company  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Charlotte- 
town,  P.E.I. 

H  Company  at  Halifax. 

Victoria  is  3,162  miles  west  of  Québec,  and  Halifax 
675  miles  east  ;  and  ail  the  men  were  at  Québec 
fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  first  Militia  Order. 
The  men  from  Victoria  and  Vancouver  spent  almost 
six  days  of  this  time  in  a  rail\\a\'  train. 

Enrolment  for  each  company  bei^an  as  soon  as  a 
captai n  was  appointed.  IJistrict  Officers  Command- 
ing"  assistée!  in  ever\'  possible  wa)'.  The\'  provided 
accommodation  in  their  own  offices,  in  the  drill  hall, 
or  other  suitable  place,  for  médical  inspection  and 
clérical  work,  and  procured  the  clerks.  Volunteers 
presented  themselves  in  lari^e  numbers.  They  were 
examined  by  the  médical  officers  attached  to  the 
units  of  the  Permanent  h\)rce,  or,  in  places  where 
there  were  no  such  officers,  b\-  niedical  officers 
selected  by  the  District  Officers  Commandinc;".  The 
inspection  was  aloni;'  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
British  Régulations.  Then  the  captains,  advised  1)\' 
the  District  Officers  Commanding,  and  assisted  by 
their  subalterns,  picked  out  their  men.  The  instruc- 
tions were  thnt  onl\-  the  best  nicn.  and  not  necessarily 
the  first  comers,  should  be  selected.  The  points  io 
be  attencled  to  were  :  That  the  men  should  be  of 
the  very  best  possible  spirit  and  ph}'siquc  ;  of  good 
character  and  temperate  habits  ;  and  should  possess 
a  knowledge  o{  drill,  and  be  fairl\'  good  shots.  To 
ail  such  the  oath  was  administered  verball\-,  and 
attestation  i)apers  were  handed  for  signatm-e.      W'hen 
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thèse  were  signed,  and  witnessed  by  the  enroIUng 
officer,  the  enrolment  was  complète.  The  men  were 
then  measured,  and  daily  size  lists  were  sent  in  b}'  the 
captains  to  headquarters,  for  guidance  in  preparing 
the  outfit.  From  attestation  the  men  were  under  pa}'. 
Until  concentration  orders  were  received  the  men 
were  quartered  with  the  imits  of  the  Permanent 
Force  in  the  drill  hall  with  straw  for  a  bed,  or 
wherever  else  accommodation  could  be  secured.  Ail 
this  required  spécial  planning,  for  there  are  no  per- 
manent provisions  for  the  accommodation  of  even  an 
extra  company. 

The  oath  the  men  took  was  drawn  up  for  the 
occasion,  for  no  suitable  one  was  to  be  found  in 
the  records.     It  reads  thus  : — 

"  I  swear  that  I  will  well  and  truly  serve  our 
Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  in  the  Canadian  Volun- 
teers  for  active  service,  until  lawfully  discharged,  and 
that  I  will  resist  Her  Majesty's  enemies,  and  cause 
Her  Majesty's  peace  to  be  kept  on  land  and  at  sea, 
and  that  I  will  in  ail  matters  appertaining  to  my 
service  faithfully  discharge  my  duty,  according  to 
law.     So  help  me  God. 

"  I  hereby  déclare  that  I  am  willing  to  serve 
wherever  Her  Majest)-  the  Queen  may  direct  in  the 
Canadian  Volunteers  for  active  service  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Militia  Act  of  Canada,  so  far  as  it 
applies,  under  the  Queen's  régulations  and  orders  for 
the  army  and  the.  Army  Act,  for  a  term  of  six 
months,  or  one  year  if  required,  or  until  sooner 
lawfully  discharged  or  dismissed,  at  the  rate  of  pay 
fixed    for    the    Permanent    Corps    of    Canada,    until 
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landed  in  South  Africa,  and  after  discmbarkation  to 
serve  in  lier  Majcsty's  régulai*  forces,  at  the  rates  of 
pay  fixed  b\'  the  Ro\'al  Warrant  for  the  pay  of  the 
British  Arm)%  and  I  hâve  accorcHngh'  taken  the 
above  oath  of  allegiance." 

Références  hâve  been  made  to  the  Permanent 
Force.  For  the  information  of  an\'  who  ma)'  not 
understand  the  cHfference  between  what  is  called  the 
Active  Mihtia  and  what  is  called  the  Permanent 
Force  in  Canada,  it  may  be  well  to  explain.  The 
Militia  in  Canada  consist,  as  they  do  in  most 
countries,  of  ail  the  maie  inhabitants  between  the 
âges  of  eighteen  and  sixt}-,  who  are  not  speciall}' 
exempt,  and  who  are  British  subjects  by  birth  or 
naturalisation.  The  Active  Militia  consist  of  the 
number  of  thèse  who  may  be  from  time  to  time 
embodied.  A  corps  of  Active  Militia  may  be  raised 
by  voluntar\-  enlistment  or  b\-  ballot.  As  there  are 
always  more  Nolunteers  than  the  (jovernment  think 
wise  to  put  u])on  the  establishment,  ballot  is  never 
required.  There  is  no  distinction  between  \\)lunteers 
and  Militia.  To  provide  for  the  care  and  protection 
of  forts,  magazines,  armaments,  warlike  stores,  and 
for  similar  services,  and  to  afford  (^pportunit}'  for  the 
propcr  instruction  of  officers  or  candidates  for  com- 
missions or  j)romotion,  it  w  as  found  ncccssar\',  whcn 
Impérial  regular  tro()i)s  were  withdrawn  from  Canada, 
to  enlist  a  small  f(^rce  for  continuons  service.  This  is 
called  the  Permanent  l"\)rce,  and  is  limitée!  to  two 
troops  of  cavalr)',  three  batteries  of  artillery,  and  four 
companies  of  infantr\',  named  resj)ectivel\',  the  Ro}-al 
Canadian    Drasioons,  the   Ro\al    (^madian    .Artillcrx', 
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and  the  Rox-al  Canadian  Régiment  of  Infantry-  in  ail 
less  than  i,ooo  incn,  enlisted  for  three  years'  con- 
tinuons service. 

Both  officers  and  men  of  the  Permanent  Force 
were  at  libert)-  to  voiunteer.  The  time  spent  in 
Africa  was  to  count  as  part  of  the  time  for  which 
they  enlisted.  The  wiv'es  and  families  of  non-com- 
missioned  officers  and  men  on  the  married  establish- 
ment were  to  be  permitted  to  retain  their  quarters 
and  draw  rations.  But  no  ofificer  or  man  could  be 
enrolled  until  his  transfer  had  been  ordered  from 
headquarters,  and  then  the  Officer  Commandini;  the 
contingent  apportioned  them  among  the  différent 
companies  according  to  his  judgment. 

Pay  for  ail  ranks  was  to  be  at  the  rates  prevailing 
in  the  Permanent  Force  until  the\'  arrivcd  in  South 
Africa  ;  while  in  South  Africa  pa)'  was  to  be  at 
British  rates  and  provided  b}'  the  British  Government. 
This  was  afterward  altered,  and  pa\'  was  fixed  at  the 
rates  laid  down  for  the  Active  Militia  when  in  camp. 
IVivates  in  the  Permanent  Force  receive  40  cents  per 
diem  ;  militiamcn  in  camp  receive  50  cents  per  diem. 
In  gênerai  it  ma\-  be  said  that  the  rates  are  double 
those  in  the  British  regular  arni}-.  in  addition  to 
paying  thèse  rates  until  disembarkation  in  South 
Africa,  the  Canadian  (ioxcrnment  décidée!  to  make 
up  the  pay  for  the  whole  term  of  enlistment  to  the 
Canadian  rates.  That  is,  thc\'  set  aside  for  every 
man,  whilc  in  South  Africa,  the  différence  between 
the  pay  he  received  from  the  Impérial  (iovernmcnt 
and  tlie  pay  lie  was  entitled  to  as  a  Canadian 
militiaman      in  the  case  of  prixates  26  cents  per  diem. 
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This  amount  as  it  accumulated  was  regardée!  as  a 
fund  to  be  used  at  the  discrétion  of  the  Government 
for  the  relief  of  his  family  or  dependents,  or  to  be 
handed  to  the  soldier  on  his  return  to  Canada.  Non- 
commissioned  officers  and  men  who  were  married 
were  granted  also  a  séparation  allowance,  on  the 
British  army  scale  :  sergeants  50  cents  for  a  wife,  5 
cents  for  each  son  and  5  cents  for  each  daughter,  per 
diem  ;  corporals,  35  cents  for  a  wife,  and  privâtes  25 
cents  for  a  wife,  and  the  same  for  children  as  in  the 
case  of  the  sergeants.  In  the  first  contingent  the 
numbers  of  each  were  as  follows  :  sergeants,  13  wives 
and  24  children  ;  corporals  9  wives  and  15  children  ; 
privâtes  37  wives  and  61  children.  On  this  account 
the  Government  had  to  pay,  therefore,  about  $23.00 
per  diem.  This  is  interesting  also  as  showing  the 
comparatively  small  number  who  were  married  men. 

Clothing  and  equipment  for  the  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  was,  of  course,  supplied  free  ;  and 
officers  received  free  two  suits  of  serge  and  one  of 
khaki — the  same  as  the  men — revolvers  and  ammuni- 
tion,  and  a  grant  of  $125,  and  $60  advance  of  pay  to 
assist  them  in  properly  outfitting  themselves.  The 
force  was  uniformed  as  Rifles,  with  a  suit  of  khaki 
for  use  in  South  Africa.  The  "  Oliver  Equipment  " 
was  supplied.  For  headgear  they  had  white  helmets, 
to  be  stained  coffee  colour  when  on  shipboard,  and 
field  service  caps.  The  détail  of  the  necessaries 
issued  to  each  man  çomprised  a  complète  list  of  the 
articles  ordinarily  supplied  to  a  soldier. 

Some  persons,  particularly  among  the  French- 
Canadians,  hâve  contended  that  the  Government  did 
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nothiiif^-  more  than  ''  assist  voluntecrs  to  reacli  the 
Transvaal  "  ;  and  it  must  strike  an\-  one  who  reads 
o\cr  thc  officiai  statemcnts  and  the  Militia  Orders 
tliat  the  Government  most  carefull\'  avoided  siich 
words  as  "  recruit  "  and  other  terms  that  mii^lit  i^ive 
the  appearance  of  a  call  for  troops.  Ikit,  w  hatever 
names  be  appHed,  by  selectin^^  officers  in  the  \va\' 
they  did,  and  by  arranging  for  a  recruiting  or  "  en- 
rolhng,"  without  référence  to  the  offers  the}'  had 
received,  they  made  it  more  directl\-  a  Government 
work  than  is  an)'  Mihtia  régiment  in  the  estabhsh- 
ment  to-da\-,  unless  it  bc  the  Permanent  Force. 
There  was  no  balloting,  and  the  wiles  of  the  recruit- 
ing sergeant  were  not  needed,  but  it  was  a  direct 
raising  of  a   new  battaHon   by   tlie   Government. 

Instructions  were  forwarded  from  headquarters  for 
nearl)'  e\ery  detaM  of  the  opérations  of  enrolmcnt 
and  concentration.  Local  officers  had  so  much 
thrust  u})on  them,  and  so  little  time  to  get  through  it, 
that  more  planning  was  donc  for  them  than  would  be 
necessary  in  countries  whose  military  system  covered 
the  case  in  hand,  or  would  be  necessary  in  Canada 
again.  Gool  heads  and  ceaseless  activity  were  essen- 
tials  at  headcjuarters.  To  overlook  an)'' one  point 
might  cause  a  serions  hitch.  Lists  of  necessaries  had 
to  be  drawn  up,  contractors  notified  and  contracts 
signed,  time  tables  arranged  and  spécial  trains  pro- 
cured,  advances  of  money  made,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  other  things  looked  after.  A  ship,  too,  had  to 
be  chartered,  and  its  fitting  up  designed.  There 
would  be  i,ooo  helmets,  i,ooo  valises,  1,000  rifles, 
and    ail    ihc   rcst    of   thc   impedimenta    and    supplies 
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to  store  away.  There  were  no  tables  to  tell  how 
inuch  space  any  of  thèse  articles  would  occupy. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pile  half  a  dozen 
helmets  and  measure  them,  and  calculate  from  this 
what  room  i,ooo  would  take  up,  and  to  roll 
up  the  sample  contents  of  a  valise — for  the  valises 
theinselves  were  not  at  hand — and  base  the  estimâtes 
for  valises  on  the  size  of  a  parcel,  and  so  with  the 
rest. 

Agents  of  the  principal  steamship  lines  called  upon 
the  Government  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  ship 
would  be  required.  The  Allan  Line  steamship  Sar- 
dinian,  a  cattle  ship,  was  the  best  available,  and  a 
contract  was  signed  for  her.  She  was  shortly  due  at 
Montréal.  Work  was  not  commenced  on  her  until 
October  2ist,  and  she  sailed  from  Québec,  175  miles 
away,  on  the  30th.  For  the  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned  ofiFicers  state-rooms  and  saloons  were 
erected.  One-half  the  number  of  men  were  provided 
with  harnmocks  and  the  other  half  with  bunks. 
Spécial  accommodation  was  provided  for  ofîficers' 
baggage,  men's  kit-bags,  helmets,  accoutrements,  and 
rifles,  which  latterwere  placed  in  racks.  For  messing, 
tables  and  chairs  were  so  constructed  that  they  could 
be  unshipped  between  meal-times.  A  magazine  had 
to  be  provided  for  the  ammunition,  and  a  Morris  tube 
and  revolver  range  erected.  There  were  précautions, 
also,  in  the  nature  of  a  prison  and  a  guardroom.  On 
the  spar  deck  there  were  built  stalls  for  eight  officers' 
horses.  Electric  light  was  installed,  and  spécial 
rooms  erected  for  stores,  steward's  supplies,  and  the 
luxuries  provided  by  tlie  peoplc  of  Canada.      ICxtra 
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refrigerators  and  water-coolers  were  put  in.  Ship's 
boats  werc  provided  to  allow  a  seat  for  ever}'  soûl  on 
board,  and  were  properly  fitted  up  accord ing  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  rei^ulations.  A  lifc  préserver  was 
put  in  each  man's  hamniock  or  bunk.  A  room  was 
set  apart  for  a  hospital  and  dispensary,  with  berths, 
shelves,  operating-tables,  and  other  hospital  equij)- 
ment.  AU  the  fittings  were  painted.  Provision  was 
thus  made  for  51  officers,  4  nurses,  100  non-commis- 
sioned  officers,  910  men,  and  8  horses. 

Upon  no  branch  was  there  more  pressure  than 
upon  the  stores  branch,  undcr  charge  of  the  efficient 
and  popular  Chief  Superintendent,  Lient. -Col.  Donald 
A.  Macdonald,  R.O.  It  was  not  a  question  merely  of 
taking  goods  out  of  store  and  delivering  theni  al 
Québec  and  there  distributing  theni,  for  nearl)-  e\er}'- 
thing  had  to  be  purchascd  froin  outside,  and  in  nian}' 
cases  manufacture  had  to  be  arranged  for.  Xo  large 
stock  is  kept  at  an}'  time,  and  whcn  the  call  came  it 
was  just  between  seasons.  The  supply  for  1  SyS  99 
had  been  exhausted,  and  the  contractors  had  not  \'et 
begun  to  deliver  the  sui)pl\'  for  1 899-1900.  Arnis  of 
the  recjuired  })attern  had  previously  been  imported 
from  lùigland  for  issue  to  the  Militia  generall)-,  and 
so  there  was  no  trouble  in  that  particular  ;  and  fortu- 
nately  there  was  enough  of  the  "  Oliver  Kciuipment  "' 
in  complète  sets.  Just  1,000  valises  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Dej^arlment,  and  thèse  had  been  issued  to 
the  Permanent  P^orce.  'Ihcy  had  to  be  w  ithdrawn. 
P^or  nearh'  e\er}'thing  else  tenders  had  to  be  invited, 
contracts  let,  articles  inspected,  and  delivery  secured 
within  fourtecn  (la\s.      There  was   not  enough  khaki- 
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coloured  material  in  the  country  to  make  i,ooo  suits, 
and  some  had  to  be  specially  dyed  before  it  could 
be  manufactured.  The  twenty-two  straps  of  each 
"  Oliver  Equipaient  "  and  every  rifle  had  to  be 
stamped  for  purposes  of  identification.  Yet  every- 
thing  was  on  hand,  and  was  put  on  board  before  the 
ship  sailed.  To  describe  the  work  for  the  first  con- 
tingent is  to  describe  the  work  for  the  other  spécial 
forces  raised  in  connection  with  the  war — two  bat- 
talions  of  Mounted  Rifles,  three  batteries  of  artillery, 
Strathcona's  Horse,  loo  men  draft  to  the  first  con- 
tingent, and  1,000  men  to  garrison  Halifax.  Methods 
were  much  the  same  in  ail  cases,  although  there  were 
différences  in  arms  and  équipaient.  With  no  increase 
in  staff,  the  Department,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary 
duties  in  connection  with  the  Militia,  accomplished 
within  four  months  ail  this  extra  and  unaccustomed 
work.  It  would  hâve  been  the  veriest  trifle  to  the 
Ikitish  War  Office,  but,  because  it  was  unprovidcd 
for  in  the  Canadian  System,  it  was  a  good  deal  in 
Canada.  Under  the  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence, 
Hon.  Dr.  Borden  (H.  W.  Brown,  private  secretary) 
and  the  Deputy  Minister  (Lieut.-Col.  L.  F.  Pinault) 
the  labour  and  responsibility  in  the  civil  branch  fell 
chiefly  upon  Lieut.-Col.  D.  A.  Macdonald  ;  Benjamin 
Suite,  Chief  Clerk  ;  Captain  Alphonse  Benoit,  Secre- 
tary ;  Lieutenant  Baul  Wetherbe,  Chief  Engineer;  and 
Captain  Geo.  S.  Maunsell,  Assistant  Engineer  ;  and 
in  the  military  branch  upon  the  Headquartcrs 
Staff,  Major-Gcneral  Hutton,  G.O.C.  ;  Colonel  Hon. 
Matthew  Aylmer,  Adjutant-Gcneral  ;  Lieut.-Col.  \\ . 
H,     Cotton     and     Major     R.     Cartwright,     Assistant 
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Adjutants-Gcncral  ;  Lieut.-Col.  F.  G.  Stone,  Officer 
Commanding  Canadian  Artillery  ;  Colonel  Hubert 
Poster,  Chief  of  Staff  and  Quartermaster-General  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  J.  L.  H.  Xeilson,  Director-General  Médical 
Services  ;   and  Mr.  Jarvis,  Acting  Chief  Clerk. 

The  men  received  a  rousing  send-off.     A  séries  of 
ovations  marked   the  successive  stages  of   their    de- 
parture — as  individuals  or  groups  of  indix'iduals  froin 
their  home  districts,    as    compaiiies    from   tlic    cities 
where  they  were  enrolled,  and   as  a  battalion  from 
Québec.     The   practical   was   quite  as  prominent   as 
the    sentimental.       Municipalities     made    grants    of 
money  avcraging  from   $25  to  $50  for  each  private, 
and  $100  for  each  officer.     In  very  many  cases  thèse 
amounts    were    largel}'    augmented    by  purses    from 
emplo}'ers  or  from  regimental  or  club  friends.     Some 
firms  were  very  gênerons  to  their  employés,  offering 
to  retain  the  men   on   their   j^ax'-rolls,  to  kec})  their 
positions  open,    to    insure   their  li\cs,   and    kcc])    up 
the    pa)-ment    of    premiums,    or    in    othcr    wa}'s    to 
proxidc    for    their    needs    or    the     welfarc    of    their 
families.       Insurance     companies     announced      that 
the\'  would   not    raise  the  rates  on   p(^licics    already 
held,    and     would     protcct     their     policx'-holdcrs     in 
the    contingent  during    their    absence,    allowing    the 
premiums     to     go    as     a     loan     upon     the     policies. 
The}'  also  announced   \er\'  reasonable  rates  for  new 
policies.      h\nids  were  raised  b\-  pri\ate  subscription 
to  take  c)ut  policies  for  the  men  from  différent  locali- 
ties;  and  through  Sir  Charles  Tupper  one  gentleman 
undertook   tlie  insurance  of  the  whole  contingent   uj) 
to  the  am)unt  of  onc  million   dollars,  bcing   $1.000 
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each  for  i,ooo  men,  and  covering  death  in  battle, 
with  a  proportionate  amount  for  the  loss  of  a  hand 
or  foot  or  an  eye.  Gifts  of  books  made  up  a  sub- 
stantial  library,  and  luxuries  for  the  table  were  sent 
to  Québec  in  such  quantities  that  spécial  space  had 
to  be  provided  for  them  on  the  Sardinian.  Money, 
insurance,  souvenirs,  articles  of  use,  flags — every- 
thing  that  could  manifest  the  deep  interest  the  people 
of  Canada  took  in  those  who  were  going  forth  to 
represent  them — were  bestowed  with  a  heartiness 
that  quickened  the  national  puise. 

Finally,  after  inspiring  démonstrations  ail  along  the 
route,  the  contingent  assembled  at  Québec.  Not  ail 
the  points  ofenrolment  had  furnished  the  fuU  number 
originally  allotted  to  them.  For  example,  the  French- 
Canadian  company  to  be  raised  at  Québec  did  not 
fill  rapidly,  owing  to  lack  of  enthusiasm,  and  the 
standard  of  size  was  slightly  lowered,  in  order  to 
secure  a  fair  représentation  of  that  élément  of  the 
population.  In  other  places,  too,  men  with  little  or 
no  military  expérience  were  accepted  to  svvell  the 
ranks.  The  time  was  so  short  that  those  who  wanted 
to  think  the  matter  over  lost  their  opportunit}-.  But 
deficiencies  in  some  places  were  more  than  made  up 
by  extra  enlistments  in  other  places,  and  the  bat- 
talion  embarked  thirty-nine  men  over  strength.  In 
every  respect  the  battaiion  was  an  anomaly.  There 
was  no  provision  in  the  Militia  Act  for  enlisting  a 
spécial  force  of  that  kind  or  for  sending  it  out  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  a  regular  Militia  régiment,  and 
it  could  not  properly  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
Permanent  Force,  for  the  terms  of  enlistment  were 
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cliffcrcnt,  and  the  Permanent  Force  was  alreadyat  full 
stren^c^th.  Vet  it  would  bc  a  mistake  to  allow  a  force 
which  mif^ht  win  honours  and  would  certainly  create 
traditions  to  ^^o  ont  to  war  and  be  disbanded  on  its 
return  without  establishing  some  connection  between 
it  and  the  regular  forces  of  Canada.  Kither  the 
Active  MiHtia  or  the  Permanent  Force  should  hâve 
the  right  to  feel  that  they  were  the  custodians  of  its 
trophies  or  its  record.  The  solution  reached  was 
the  best  possible  onc,  under  conditions  where  ever\' 
solution  was  somewhat  irrcj^ular.  It  was  designated 
a  Spécial  Service  Battalion  of  the  Ro}'al  Canadian 
Répriment  of  lnfantr\'.  It  was  thus  definiteK'  con- 
nected  with  the  Permanent  lH)rce  b\'  being  called  the 
2nd  (Spécial  Service)  Hattalion  of  the  Permanent 
Infantry.  ^  et  it  was  uniformed  as  Rifles — another 
anomal}'. 

At  ten  minutes  past  four  on  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  October  30th,  one  day  before  the  time 
orii^inall)-  fixcd,  the  2nd  (Spécial  Ser\icc)  Hattalion 
of  the  R.C'.R.I.  sailcd  from  Oucbec.  In  the  mornin*;' 
the  force  was  marshallcd  at  the  Citadcl.  At  11.30 
it  paradcd  on  the  Ivsplanadc  for  officiai  insi)cction 
by  the  Major-(jeneral  Commandin<^,  and  then  for 
review  b\'  Ilis  l^xcellenc)'  the  (lOvernor-Gcncral. 
;\fter  the  formai  review  the  hattalion  was  drawn  uj) 
in  close  ordcr  on  three  sides  of  a  square  to  hear  the 
stirrini;-  farewell  words  delivered  by  Lord  Minto,  Sir 
W'ilfrid  Laurier,  Major-General  Hutton,  and  MaNor 
Parent  of  Québec.  Ilis  P^xcellenc}-  congratulated 
Lient. -Col.  Otter  upon  the  appearance  of  his  régiment 
on   parade.     It  was,  however,  more  than  a  scrviceablc 
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régiment  on  parade  ;  it  représentée!,  upon  historié 
ground,  the  union  in  loyalty  of  two  great  races, 
and  the  free  military  gift  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to  the  Mother 
Country.  Again  addressing  Lieut.-Col.  Otter  His 
Excellency  said  :  "  The  embarkation  of  your  force 
to-day  will  mark  a  mémorable  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Canada  and  the  Empire.  Of  the  success  of  your 
force  \ve  hâve  no  doubt.  We  shall  watch  your 
departure  with  very  fuU  hearts,  and  will  follow  your 
movements  with  eager  enthusiasm.  Ail  Canada  will 
long  to  see  the  Maple  Leaf  well  to  the  front,  and 
will  give  her  contingent  a  glorious  welcome  when  it 
cornes  h-^me  again.  And  now,  as  the  représentative 
of  Her  Majesty,  I  wish  you  Godspeed  and  every 
success." 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  followed  :  "  In  wishing  you 
Godspeed  I  pray  that  God  may  accompany  you, 
direct  you  and  protect  you  on  the  noble  mission 
which  you  hâve  undertaken.  Upon  this  occasion  it 
is  not  so  much  the  God  of  battle  as  the  God  of  justice 
whom  we  invoke.  It  is  inspiring  to  refiect  that  the 
cause  for  which  you  men  of  Canada  are  going  to 
fight  is  the  cause  of  justice,  the  cause  of  humanity,  of 
civil  rights  and  religions  liberty.  This  war  is  not  a 
war  of  conquest  or  subjugation.  It  is  not  to  oppress 
the  race  whose  courage  we  admire,  but  it  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  oppression  imposed  upon  subjects  of  I  îer 
Majesty  in  South  Africa  by  a  tyrannical  people.  The 
object  is  not  to  crush  out  the  Dutch  population,  but  to 
establish  in  that  land,  of  which  Her  Majesty  is 
suzerain,  British  sovereign  law,  to  assure  to  ail  mçn 
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of  that  country  an  eqiial  share  of  liberty.  This  is  a 
unique  occasion  in  the  histon^  of  the  world  ;  it  is  a 
spectacle  wliich  ouç^ht  lo  make  every  Canadian  fcel 
proud  of  his  country.  W'ho  could  hâve  believed  a 
few  years  ago  that  from  this  city,  which  had  been 
the  théâtre  of  a  bitter  conflict  between  the  two 
proudest  races  of  the  world,  their  descendants,  who 
to-day  are  a  happily  united  people,  would  go  forth 
to  help  carry  the  blessings  of  their  own  institutions  to 
a  far  distant  land  ?  Who  could  hâve  beheved  thirty- 
two  years  ago  that  the  scattered  Provinces  of  British 
North  America  would  hâve  reached  such  a  ]3oint  of 
devclopment  to-da)'  that  thc}'  would  be  able  and 
willing,  and  checrfully  willing,  to  cernent  with  their 
blood  the  unity  of  thc  lùnpire  in  its  most  distant 
part  ?  I\Ien  of  the  C'anadian  contingent,  I  ha\e  no 
recommendation  or  request  to  make  to  )'ou,  but  if  I 
had  it  would  simph'  be  to  do  your  dut}'.  More  than 
this  wc  cannot  ask  ;  more  than  this  you  cannot  do- 
If  \()U  do  x'our  dut}',  and  I  know  }()u  w  ill,  }-()U  take 
}'(nir  places  side  b}'  side  with  the  Dublin  h\isiliers,  thc 
Gordon  Highlandcrs,  and  tiie  Lancashircs,  who  oui}' 
last  week  carricd  thc  colours  of  l'jigland  to  thc 
topmost  lieights  of  (ilcncoc,  Dundee,  and  l^land's 
Daagte.  If  }'ou  do  }()ur  dut}-  }'our  proud  countr}-- 
men  will  share  }'our  glor}'.  Should  au}'  onc  of  }'ou 
unfortunatcl}-  lose  life  or  limb  }-()ur  country  will 
feel  that  }()U  hâve  full}'  discharged  thc  duty  under 
which  }'()u  place  hcr  this  da}-  h}-  this  sacrifice  to 
Cauada's  glor}',  thc  glor}-  of  ihc  Mnipirc,  and,  abo\e 
ail,  to  the  cause  of  justice,  humanit}',  and  libert}'." 
In  his  briefaddress  Major-Gencral  Ilutton  remindcd 
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the  men  that  arclaous  duties  lay  before  them.  He 
adjured  them  to  respect  the  Queen's  régulations  and 
the  disciphne  of  the  army.  Canada's  honour  and 
renown  were  in  their  keeping.  In  ail  times  of  danger 
and  difficulty  they  were  to  ask  themselves  :  "  What 
will  they  say  of  us  in  Canada  ?  "  "  We  expect  of  you 
to  reflect    on  the    responsibilities    resting    on    your 
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shoulders   and  acquit    yourselves    as    men     and    as 
Canadians." 

Mayor  Parent  spoke  eloquently  for  the  citizens  of 
Québec,  "the  most  French  city  of  the  new  world," 
and  for  the  French-Canadians  whom  he  represented. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said  :  "  No  matter  how 
diverse  may  bc  our  origin  and  the  language  that  we 
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speak,  who  is  there  that  will   dare  to  affirm   tbat  vvc 
hâve  not  ail  the  qualities  neccssary  for  the  making  of 
a  rcal  nation  ?     Who  dare  .sa\',  upon  such  an  occasion 
as   the   présent,  that   we  are   not   ail  sincerel}'  united 
and  loyal  towards  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  lo\'al 
to    England,  which    has    given    us    so    complète    a 
measure    of    libert}-  ?     We    French-Canadians    hâve 
loyally  accepted   the   new   destinies  that   Pnn-idence 
provided  for  us  on   the  battlefields    of    1759.       Is  it 
possible  that  anybod\-  can  hâve  forgc^ttcn    1775    and 
1812?     On  the  summit  of  this  proud  rock  of  Québec, 
rendered  illustrious  b)-  Jacques  Cartier  and  Champ- 
lain,   behold,   but   a   few    stej)s    froni    this    place,  the 
supcrb  monument  erected  by  an  English  Governor  to 
the  memor\' of  W'olfe  and   i\îontcalm.     Wh\' ma\' we 
not    makc  it   the  emblem    and    the    sx'mbol     of    our 
national    unit\?       Let    us    Icave    to    cach    individual 
amongst  us  the  prixilege  to  rctain  as  a  souvenir  the 
rose,  the  thistlc,  the  fleur-de-lis,  or  the  shamrock,  and 
even  the  j)ot  of  carth  that  the  Irisli  immigrant   brings 
with   him    from   under  distant    skies,   and    let    us    be 
united  for  the  grcat  and  holy  cause  that  we  hâve  in 
hand — the    foundation    of   a    grcat     nation    and    the 
development  of  the    boundless    rcsources    of   a    rich 
and   immense   country." 

Thcn,  with  an  cscorl  of  the  cit\'  régiments  and 
bands,  ihc  march  to  th.e  shi|)  began,  through  streets 
so  crowdcd  it  was  flifficult  to  force  a  way.  The 
citizcns  of  (Juebec  had  turned  ont  en  iiiassi\  and 
hundreds  had  come  from  other  parts  of  Canada. 
Ail  were  strangel}-  moved.  There  was  a  continuons 
roar  of  cheers  ;  yet  cheering  was  not  enough.     Hancls 
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were  reached  out  to  grasp  the  hands  of  the  men  as 
they  passed,  strangers  and  friends  alike.  Feeling 
was  everyvvhere  as  near  to  sobs  as  to  shouts.  So  on 
through  the  gaily-decorated  streets,  under  arches, 
they  marched,  upborne,  and  again  almost  over- 
whelmed,  by  the  émotions  of  the  hour.  Men  who 
had  seen  troops  embark  in  many  countries  say  there 
never  was  such  a  scène. 

Embarkation  itself  was  well  ordered  and  rapid. 
Once  aboard,  the  men  swarmed  the  decks  and  the 
rigging.  The  bands  on  the  deck  played  "  Rule 
Britannia"  and  "The  Soldiers  of  the  Oueen."  As 
the  ship  began  to  move  the  first  gun  of  the  salute 
boomed  out  from  the  citadel  and  the  refrain  of  the 
National  Anthem  swelled  up  through  the  crowd. 
With  answering  cheers  and  the  waving  of  hehnets 
the  ship  moved  on,  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of  gay 
river  boats,  from  which  the  last  cheers  went  up  as  she 
slowly  rounded  Point  Levis  on  her  way  to  the  sca. 


CIÎAPTI^R    \' 

FROiM    QUKHEC    TO    lîLOEMFONTEIN 

Gkkat  praisc  bas  bccn  bestowed  upon  the  Royal 
Canadians  for  thcir  work  during  thc  first  stage  of 
Lord  Roberts's  opérations.  In  officiai  reports,  in  the 
despatches  of  ncwspaper  correspondents,  and  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  their  comrades  in  action,  which, 
travelling  from  one  to  another,  make  the  réputation 
of  a  régiment  in  the  army,  crédit  has  been  ungrud- 
gingly  gi\en.  There  has  been,  indeed,  a  generosit}' 
about  this  praise  which  does  honour  to  ail  concerned. 
Perhaps  miich  was  not  expected  ;  perhaps,  from 
Lord  Roberts  down,  the  effects  upon  w  ider  Impérial 
interests  were  al\va\'s  présent  in  the  mind  ;  but  the 
heartiness  of  the  acknowledgment  of  sterling  qualities 
can  be  explained  only  as  the  tribute  of  brave  men, 
w  ithout  littleness  of  disposition,  to  olhcr  bra\e  men 
who  were  recognised  as  worth\'  comrades.  And  the 
standard  set  up  in  the  fatigue  dut\',  marching  and 
fiehtinfr  between  De  Aar  and  l^loemfontein,  was 
pre.served  to  the  end  of  the  campaign. 

This  first  period  was  a  very  severe  test.  In  one 
sensé  the  fust  contingent  was  composée!  of  picked 
men.       The)-    were    xoung  and  strong,    although    in 
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the  haste  with  which  thinc^s  were  done  sdme  were 
admitted  who  were  not  quite  physically  fit.  Yet  the 
majority  were  men  of  good  physique,  and  bigger  men 
than  the  average  of  the  British  régiments.  But  they 
had  had  no  spécial  training  for  the  kind  of  work  before 
them,  and  fully  one-third  were  not  even  proficient 
in  elementary  miHtary  drill.  It  was  httle  more  than 
the  raw  material  of  a  régiment  that  embarked  at 
Québec  ;  unity,  soHdity,  and  expertness  were  to  be  the 
products  of  disciphne  and  expérience.  Not  till  after 
Paardeberg  did  a  perfect  régiment  exist,  with  uniform 
proiiciency  and  an  esprit  de  corps  in  which  personal, 
sectional,  and  company  feeHngs  were  merged.  For 
the  particular  conditions  of  the  campaign  nothing 
in  their  Canadian  expérience  had  prepared  them. 
Certainly  they  had  not  been  trained  for  the  terrible 
marching  they  had  to  undergo.  Walking  is  not  a 
favourite  form  of  exercise  in  Canada  ;  and  many  a 
man  who  could  last  through  a  lacrosse  or  football 
match,  pull  a  strong  oar,  or  win  a  canoë  race,  would 
find  a  long  march  difficult.  Leaving  Canada  at  the 
end  of  a  long  summer,  they  were  forced  to  go  through 
again  another  summer  season  more  trying  than  their 
own.  For  the  men  of  South  Africa  and  Australia  there 
was  not  this  break  in  the  course  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  English  summer  is  less  extrême  than  the  Canadian 
summer.  Then,  again,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
work  they  had  to  do  in  this  period  which  called  for 
the  peculiar  qualifications  a  Colonial  might  be  sup- 
posed  to  possess.  '  They  did  little  scouting  and  had 
few  chances  for  individual  initiative. 

In  intelligence  the  average  was  high.     AH  classes 
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of  the  Canadian  people  were  representcd,  the  pro- 
fessional  and  business  classes  being  fully  as  wcll 
represented  as  any  others.  Most  were  city  men. 
It  was  no  taste  for  the  drudgery  or  monotony  of  a 
soldier's  life  that  made  them  enlist.  Rather  they 
sought  adventure,  and  if  there  was  to  be  fighting 
they  wanted  to  fight.  Yet  the}-  wiUingly  undcrtook 
whatever  task  was  allotted  and,  in  gênerai,  accepted 
the  situation  as  they  found  it,  striving  to  learn,  and 
taking  a  pride  in  doing  their  work  quickly  and  well. 
Indeed,  the  spirit  of  émulation  was  strong.  They 
felt  that  they  were  Canadians  on  trial,  and  sometimes 
in  their  over-eagerness  not  to  be  found  wanting  thc}' 
may  hâve  wastcd  energy.  A  full  sharc  of  difficult 
work  fell  to  their  lot,  and,  owing  to  imperfections  in 
their  water-supply  system  and  break-downs  or  dela\s 
of  transport,  they  had  quite  as  much  inconvenience 
and  prixation  to  endure  as  an\'  others.  It  is  a 
mar\'el  that  men  could  live  and  do  what  Lord 
Roberts's  arm\'  did  in  that  month  betwecn  (iraspan 
and  Hloemfontein.  The  Canadians  made  no  record 
marches,  and  probablx'  pcrformed  no  feat  that  would 
distinguish  them  in  an\'  particular  respect  above  the 
others  ;  but  in  that  heroic  compan\-  the}'  held  their 
own. 

Without  expérience  of  battle  and  with  no  regi- 
mental  traditions  to  inspire  or  coerce  them,  the}' 
faced  the  enemy  cheerfulh'  and  steadily.  The  effect 
of  tradition  in  determining  through  centuries,  and 
with  a  constantly  changing  personnel,  the  character 
of  a  régiment  and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  meet 
danger,  is  onc  of  the  most  striking  of  ail  i;s}'chological 
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and  moral  phenomena.  To  the  Royal  Canadians 
there  belonged  no  traditions  except  of  garrison  duty. 
The  young  recruits  were  given  the  name  of  an 
untried  régiment,  and  were  sent  out  to  make 
traditions  for  themselves  and  for  their  countrymen. 
One  Company  received  its  harmless  baptism  of  fire 
at  Sunnyside,  but  the  first  time  the  whole  régiment 
went  into  action  was  at  Paardeberg  Drift.  After  an 
all-night  march,  and  without  nourishment  except 
a  swallow  of  rum  or  coffee,  and  in  a  few  isolated 
cases  a  bit  of  biscuit,  they  were  thrown  forward 
across  the  open  against  an  enemy  they  ould  at  no 
time  see,  and  lay  ail  day  in  the  sun  behind  anthills 
or  inequalities  of  the  ground,  realising  ail  the  time 
that  the  enemy  could  see  them  and  that  every  slight 
exposure  would  drav/  fire,  aimed,  not  promiscuously, 
but  at  each  as  a  separate  target.  Until  five  o'clock 
on  this  day  they  were  left  alone  în  this  position 
without  the  moral  support  that  cornes  from  direct 
contact  with  others.  Not  only  did  they  endure  this 
ordeal  without  démoralisation,  but  they  were  ready 
to  take  part  in  the  charge,  and  they  left  their  dead 
nearest  the  enemy's  trenches.  Not  only  so,  but 
many  of  them  spent  the  whole  night  in  searching  for 
and  helping  the  wounded. 

There  is  a  camp  story  to  the  effect  that  when  this 
charge  was  proposed  Lieut.-Col.  Otter  demurred. 
The  distance  was  too  great,  and,  after  a  full  day 's 
practice,  the  enemy  knew  the  range  of  every  part. 
It  is  said  that  an  Impérial  officer  then  remarked, 
"  If  you  don't  like  to,  or  don't  know  how  to,  the 
Cornwalls  will  show  you."     Licut.-Col.  Ottcr  replied, 
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"The  dcvil  }'ou  will.  W'e  will  lead,  and  \-()u  nia\' 
keep  up  if  you  can."  But  the  Canadians  were  dis- 
appointed  at  the'rcsult.  Having  once  begun  to 
charge,  the\'  had  the  discouraging  sensé  that  not 
even  the  most  niurderous  tire  should  hâve  stopped 
them.  Thcy  had  been  decimated,  but  that  night 
they  felt  it  would  hâve  been  better  that  onl\-  a  tcnth 
should  ha\c  survived,  if  tliey  could  but  somchow 
hâve  got  home  with  tlie  ba\-onet.  Their  conduct 
did  not  reach  their  idéal.  But  next  morning  the\- 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  the  cnem\'  would 
not  wait  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  and  had  retreated 
during  the  night.     The  end  had  been  accomplished. 

Again,  in  the  early  morning  of  Majuba  Day,  they 
stole  up  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
Boer  trenches  and  obeyed  their  instructions  to  the 
letter,  the  front  rank  lying  down  and  covering  the 
rear  rank,  which  set  to  work  to  entrench.  Thcre 
was  everything  in  this  advance  in  the  darkness  to  tr\' 
the  nerves  and  excite  the  imagination,  and  when 
the  spirts  of  flamc  shot  out  from  the  l^oer  trenches 
not  sixt\'-five  yards  distant  from  one  part  of  the  linc. 
the  majority  were  facing  fire  for  the  third  time  only. 
They  held  their  positions  for  the  twenty  minutes  of 
the  hottest  rifle  fire.  Two  companies  held  theirs 
until  the  white  flag  flew  froni  the  trenches  in  front  of 
them,  and  ail  would  hâve  held  on  had  not  some  one 
without  authority  shouted,  "  Retire,  and  lake  xour 
wounded."  The  captains  of  G  and  H  Companies 
either  did  not  hear  this  shout,  or,  recognising  that  it 
must  be  a  mistake,  refused  to  obe\-.  This  action,  like 
that  at  the  Drift.  ma\-  hâve  lacked   in   some  respects 
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the  idéal  perfection  of  romance,  but  it  completely 
succeeded.  The  judgment  of  Lord  Roberts  may  be 
accepted  without  réservation,  that  it  was  "  a  gallant 
deed,  worthy  of  our  Colonial  comrades  " — worthy  of 
Canadians,  and  worthy  of  those  who  would  be 
comrades  with  the   best   of  Britain's  army. 

When  the  Sardinian  sailed  from  Québec  she  had 
on  board  1,141  soûls.  The  Royal  Canadians  mustered 
1,039.  There  were,  besides,  spécial  service  officers, 
three  chaplains,  one  représentative  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  four  nurses,  four  war 
correspondents  sent  by  Canadian  newspapers,  two 
officers  "  attached  for  passage,"  and  a  crew  of  eight\'. 

For  the  first  week  of .  the  voyage,  while  the  con- 
tingent was  finding  its  "  sea  legs  "  in  rough  weather, 
few  duties  were  imposed  except  those  essential  to 
order  and  cleanliness.  By  November  6th,  however, 
work  commenced  in  earnest.  The  narrow  spaces  of 
a  crowded  ship  afforded  little  scope,  but  good  use  was 
made  of  what  there  was.  The  morning  began  early 
with  a  run  around  the  deck  in  trousers  and  shirts, 
followed  by  a  shower-bath  in  companies  at  the  mouth 
ofahose;  then  breakfast  ;  then  drill  and  exercises, 
and  rifle  practice  ;  then  dinner,  and  a  short  rest  ;  then 
more  drill  and  exercise  until  supper-time.  A  Maxim 
squad  was  organised  and  was  drilled  in  its  work. 
For  the  officers  there  were  daily  lectures  on  theory 
and  practice,  and  much  expérience  in  routine  duties. 
In  the  short  evenings  there  were  concerts  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment,  and  religious  services  were 
regularly  held  and  were  well  attended. 

At  sea,  on  November  3rd,  occurred  the   first  death 
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in  the  ranks.  Privatc  Edward  Deslauriers,  of  D 
Company,  apparently  a  strong  man,  died  of  heart 
failure.  He  was  buried  with  due  ceremony,  and  the 
orders  ofthe  day  reported  that  one  had  been  "  struck 
from  the  strength  "  of  the  régiment.  To  his  comrades 
this  first  death  was  more  shocking  and  saddening  than 
any  of  the  long  list  that  was  fated  to  follow. 

The  health  of  the  rest  of  the  régiment  was  excellent, 
and  time  was  not  allowed  to  drag  heavily.  Still  few 
ever  more  eagerly  looked  for  land.  It  was  to  be  the 
land  of  their  great  adventure.  As  the  Sardinian  did 
not  touch  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  only  news 
they  had  of  the  progress  of  the  war  was  contained  in 
two  or  three  Cape  Town  newspapers  received  on  the 
i5thfrom  a  passing  ship.  In  them  was  chronicled 
the  disaster  at  Nicholson's  Nek.  At  last,  on  the 
morning  of  November  29th,  the  dim  outlines  of  Table 
Mountain  were  descried,  and  b\'  noon  the  Sardiiiian 
had  come  to  anchor  in  the  harbour.  After  médical 
inspection  and  a  visit  from  a  civic  deputation,  loudly 
acclaimed  by  the  assembled  transports,  she  steamed 
slowl\'  to  hcr  dock.  The  cxcitenient  on  board  found 
vent  in  cheers,  and  as  the  ship  drew  alongside  the 
dock  at  six  o'clock  the  bo)'s  sang  "  The  Maple  Leaf 
For  Ever,"  and  then  "  God  Save  the  Oueen."  A 
cornetist  on  shorc,  in  answer,  lead  the  united  crowds 
in  "  Rule  Hritannia."  The  vo\-age  of  over  7,000  miles 
had  been  madc  in  thirt}-  da\'s. 

Tantalising  though  it  was,  disembarkation  did  not 
take  place  until  the  following  day.  By  8.30  on  the 
morning  of  the  30th  the  Royal  Canadians  were  drawn 
up    for   inspection    on    Scjuth    African  soil.     As  thc)- 
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marched  from  the  dock  to  Grcen  Point  Camp,  three 
miles  awa}',  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town  accorded 
them  a  soul-stirring  welcome.  Tents  wcre  pitched, 
and  during  the  afternoon  and  the  following  morning 
préparations  for  an  immédiate  advance  to  the  front 
were  completed.  Men  were  picked  out  to  remain  in 
Cape  Town,  and  the  battaHon  was  thus  reduced  to  its 
proper  estabHshment.  When  it  was  discovered  that 
some  of  the  officers  commanding  companies  had 
brought  more  men  to  Québec  than  they  had  been 
expected  to  bring,  the  Director  of  Médical  Services 
went  through  the  ranks  to  weed  out  the  excess 
number,  but  the  keen  disappointment  of  those  set 
aside  led  to  the  décision  to  send  them  ail  on  to 
Cape  Town.  At  1.30  p. m.  on  December  ist  the 
régiment  entrained  for  the  north.  As  the  Australian 
contingents,  which  had  arrived  a  few  da)'s  sooner, 
left  the  same  day,  the  double  event  was  celebrated 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  b\'  the  people  of  Caj)e 
Town.  That  tangible  évidence  of  the  co-operative 
spirit  among  the  Colonies  touched  the  Colonists  of 
South  Africa  as  no  other  event  of  the  war  had  donc. 
Sir  Alfred  Milncr  and  the  principal  civic  officiais 
were  présent  at  the  station. 

Just  three  days  before.  Lord  Mcthucn  had  fought 
the  battle  at  Modder  River,  and  a  start  for  the  front 
raised  visions  of  immédiate  conflict,  but  some  wccks 
of  very  bénéficiai  training  were  to  intervcnc  betwcen 
thèse  visions  and  the  rcalit\'.  A  forty-hours'  journc)- 
by  Irain  took  the  Canadians  to  De  Aar,  500  miles 
north  of  Cape  Town,  and  in  the  earl)'  morning 
of   Sunday,   December   3rd,  the)'  marched    from   the 
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station  to  their  camp  beside  the  Cornwalls.  A  fierce 
sandstorm  greeted  their  arrivai.  Hère  they  made  the 
acquaintance  of  British  regulars,  and  saw  how  the 
Engineers  planned  and  constructed  defence  works. 

On  the  /th  they  were  moved  up  on  open  trucks  to 
Orange  River.  Before  tents  were  pitched  a  thunder- 
storm  burst  over  them  and  they  had  their  first  good 
drenching.  On  the  following  day  200  of  the  men 
were  detailed  to  build  a  raihvay  siding  and  a  goods 
platform.  About  half  a  mile  of  track  and  a  double 
platform  were  completed  in  a  day,  and  the  men 
ceased  work  just  in  time  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  Lieut.-Col.  Girouard,  their  distinguished 
fellow-countryman,  who  arrived  that  night  on  a 
tour  of  raihvay  inspection.  Their  first  task  showed 
them  able-bodied,  intelligent,  and  willing.  The 
enemy  was  not  far  off,  and  when  they  took  their 
share  of  picket  duty  they  had  their  first  responsi- 
bility  of  the  war. 

Two  days  only  were  spent  at  Orange  River,  the 
right  half  of  the  battalion  moving  to  Belmont  on  the 
9th,  and  the  other  half  following  on  the  loth.  With 
Belmont  and  the  surrounding  country  the  Ro}'al 
Canadians  became  thoroughh^  familiar,  sincc  it  was 
their  headquarters  for  two  months.  It  was  hère 
they  were  exercised  in  ail.  kinds  of  militar)-  opéra- 
tions they  might  afterward  hâve  nced  to  perform. 
They  were  not  spared  in  any  way,  but  were  given 
good  hard  work,  and  they  left  Belmont  ready  to  be 
brigaded  with  the  Gordons,  the  Cornwalls,  and  the 
Shropshires  without  lowering  the  averagc  usefulness 
of  the  brigade.     Two  such   months  as  thc\-  spent  at 
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Bclmont  had  hardly  cntered  into  thcir  calculations, 
but  they  had  always  before  them  thc  hope  that  soon 
the}^  might  hâve  an  opportuiiit)'  to  prove  themselves 
in  actual  conflict,  where  the  skill  they  were  then 
cheerfull)'  acquiring  would  \'isibly  affect  results. 
One  break  there  was  wlien  C  Company  was 
selected  to  take  part  in  an  expédition  to  Douglas. 
But  Christmas  passed  before  this  first  chance  came  — 
a  liot  Christmas,  with  a  sandstorm,  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  a  bath  in  a  shcep-wash,  instead  of  the  bracing 
natural  conditions  of  a  Christmas  at  home. 

It  was  then  the  darkest  period  of  the  war.  On 
Decembcr  lOth  (General  Gatacre  was  repulsed  at 
Stormberg,  150  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Belmont  ; 
on  the  iith  Lord  Methuen  fought  the  disastrous 
batlle  of  Magersfontein,  only  t\vent\'  miles  to  the 
north  ;  and  three  days  later,  in  Natal,  General  l^uller 
failed  to  force  a  passage  of  thc  Tugela.  Ail  along  the 
line  the  British  had  suffered.  Not  onl)-  did  the  Boers 
themselves  greatly  gain  in  confidence,  but  the  Dutch 
in  thc  British  Colonies  were  encouraged  to  take  the 
field.  Just  wcst  (^^  J^elmont,  along  Lord  Mcthuen's 
line  of  communications,  ihc  most  formidable  uprising 
occurred.  The  lo)'alists  were  notified  that  by 
Januar)'  ist  the\'  must  either  join  the  ranks  of  the 
rehcls  or  flce  from  thcir  homes.  It  was  in  thèse 
circumstances  that  the  expédition  t(^  Douglas  was 
planned.  ït  was  essentialh'  an  affair  of  the  l^elmont 
camp,  and  Lient. -Col.  Otter  is  credited  with  suggest- 
ing  it,  although  the  command  of  the  force  fell  to 
Col(jnel  rilcher,  who  carried  thc  undertaking  through 
with  brilliant  success. 
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Every  précaution  was  taken  to  prevent  any 
intimation  of  the  movement  from  reaching  the  Boers, 
and  on  December  3ist,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
a  force  left  camp,  composée!  of  some  200  men  of  the 
Queensland  Mounted  Infantry,  with  two  Maxims, 
40  men  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  with  two 
guns,  50  men  of  the  Impérial  Mounted  Infantry 
and  Royal  Munsters,  two  companiesof  the  Cornwalls, 
and  loi.  men  of  C  Company  Royal  Canadians,  under 
Captain  Barker  and  Lieutenants  Marshall,  Wilkie, 
and  Temple,  with  two  Maxims  and  23  men 
under  Captain  Bell.  The  Canadians  and  Cornwalls 
rode  in  buck-waggons.  The  rest  of  the  force  were 
mounted.  Twenty-two  miles  were  covered,  and 
Thornhill  reached,  before  dark.  At  six  o'clock  next 
morning  the  column  started  again.  Scouts  soon 
brought  word  that  they  had  located  a  Boer  laager  at 
the  north  end  of  the  ridge  that  ran  from  north  to 
south  across  the  road  and  right  ahead.  At  9.45  the 
order  came  to  form  for  attack.  The  Canadians  were 
part  of  the  right  flanking  force.  A  brisk  march  of  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  brought  them  just  opposite  the 
enemy,  and  a  capital  shot  from  one  of  the  guns, 
which  burst  directly  over  the  laager,  conveyed  the 
first  intelligence  to  the  Boers  of  the  présence  of  the 
British.  Hastily  taking  cover  they  replied  with  rifle 
fire.  In  the  face  of  this  the  Canadians  were  ordcrcd 
to  double  across  700  yards  of  open  space  and  seize  a 
small  ridge  running  parallel  to  the  main  ridge. 
This  was  done  in  dashing  style  and  without  losing 
their  formation.  Then  for  the  first  time  in  the  war 
the    Canadians    fired    with    the    enemy    as    a   target. 
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Wasting  no  ammunition,  tlicir  rifle  and  Maxim  fire 
soon  had  an  appréciable  effcct  in  subduin*^  tliat  of 
tlie  J^ocrs.  Under  cover  of  this  diversion  and  the  fire 
of  the  guns,  mounted  men  were  pushing  round  to  the 
north,  and,  skirting  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge, 
around  to  the  west,  while  the  AustraHans  advanced 
astride  the  ridge.  Then  the  Canadians  joined  hands 
with  the  AustraHans  and  a  charge  with  the  bayonet 
ended  in  the  capture  of  forty-two  prisoners  and  the 
complète  camp  and  supplies.  The  exultation  ot 
victor}'  was  known.  The  Canadians  had,  unharmed, 
pla)'ed  their  part  with  coolness  and  précision  in  the 
first  notable  succcss  ;iftcr  long  wceks  of  Hritish 
dépression.  The  Boers  were  defeated  at  their  own 
game. 

Leax'ing  a  guard  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  the 
column  on  the  following  morning  pushed  on  t(^ 
Douglas,  which  the  l^oers  evacuated.  The  loyal 
inhabitants  received  them  enthusiasticalh',  and  next 
da>'  accompanied  them  on  their  return  march.  The 
Canadians  shared  their  waggons  with  the  womcn  and 
children,  and  appeared  in  the  génial  jvlc  of  enter- 
tainers  and  comforters.  W'here  the  roads  were  heav}-, 
both  going  and  coming,  the  men  marched,  and  102 
miles  in  less  than  five  days,  with  a  brisk  engagement 
thrown  in,  was  not  a  bad  record. 

Nothing  else  of  niuch  importance  occurred  until 
February  I2th,  when  the  régiment  was  moved  to 
Grasj)an,  some  seven  or  eight  miles  up  the  railwa\', 
to  take  its  place  in  the  great  maich  to  Hloernfontein. 
Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  had  then  been  in 
South  .'\frica  one  nn^nth.     After  stud)'ing  the  situa- 
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tion  at  ail  points,  Lord  Roberts  dccided  to  strike  first 
at  Commandant  Cronje's  force,  which  barred  the  way 
to  Kimberley.  Concealing  as  well  as  possible  his 
immédiate  objective,  he  concentrated  at  Graspan  an 
army  of  40,000  men.  Suddenly  he  sent  General 
French  with  a  Cavalry  Division  and  Horse  Artillery 
on  a  wide  flankin^^  movement  to  the  right.  The 
intention  was  to  follow  up  this  movement  so  rapidly 
with  infantry  that  Cronje's  retreat  to  the  east  would 
be  eut  off,  while  General  French  relieved  Kimberley. 
Jkit  Cronje  quickly  grasped  the  si<^nificance  of  the 
tactics  hc  cvidently  had  not  fully  anticipated,  and  in 
the  nick  of  time  began  his  desperate  retreat  along  the 
banks  of  the  Modder.  General  French  had  passed 
northward,  and  General  Kelly-Kenny  had  not  yet 
arrived.  General  Kelly-Kenii)"  altered  his  course 
and  set  off  in  pursuit.  Cronje  did  not  believc  the 
British  could  leavc  the  railroad  in  this  way  or  make 
such  good  time.  Hc  was  mistaken,  for  the  l^ritish 
caught  his  rearguard  on  the  i/th,  and  before  he  could 
cxtricate  himself  other  l^ritish  divisions  arrived, 
General  l^^rcnch  swept  down  from  Kimberley,  and 
he  was  surrounded  at  Paardeberg.  Lord  Roberts 
kncw  that  the  commissariat  and  the  transport  would 
not  bc  adéquate,  but  hc  kncw  also  that  l^ritish 
soldicrs  would  march  and  fight  on  a  biscuit  a  da)' 
for  a  leader  thc}'  lovcd. 

It  was  on  l^^cbruar)'  1 3th,  two  da\s  after  General 
P^'cnch  set  out,  Ihat  the  Canadians  left  Graspan. 
They  were  entered  in  the  9th  Division,  under  Sir 
Ilenr)'  Colville,  which  consistée!  of  two  brigades. 
One  of  thèse,  the  njth  l^rigade,  was  composed  of  llic 
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2nd  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry,  the  2nd 
Shropshire  Light  Infantry,  the  ist  Gordon  High- 
[anders,  and  the  Royal  Canadians  ;  the  other  was 
the  Highland  Brigade.  The  iQth  Brigade  was 
:ommanded  by  Major-General  Smith-Dorien.  The 
effective  strength  of  the  Royal  Canadians  was  895. 
They  formed  the  rearguard  of  the  column,  and  delays 
in  the  transport  train  and  deficiency  in  the  water 
supply  made  the  march  of  fifteen  miles  to  Ram  Dam 
very  tedious  and  trying.  In  some  respects  the 
Canadians  were  not  as  well  equipped  as  the  other 
régiments,  and  their  water-cart  was  an  old  one 
captured  from  the  Boers  at  Sunnyside. 

Next  day  they  made  a  good  march  of  twelve  miles 
to  Watervaal  Drift  as  advanced  guard,  but  as  the 
régiment  had  to  find  ail  the  duties  for  the  day  they 
had  plenty  of  hard  work  besides.  The  heat  was 
intense.  Two  hundred  of  the  men  won  great  praise 
for  the  way  they  took  the  big  naval  guns  through 
the  Riet  River.  Hère  Lord  Roberts  joined  them, 
and  the  Canadians  furnished  his  guard  of  honour. 
He  complimented  the  régiment  on  its  physique  and 
appearance. 

For  three  days  more  the  steady  progress  continued, 
and  then,  on  the  night  of  the  i/th,  the  Brigade  was 
rushed  forward.  Cronje  had  been  brought  to  bay  at 
Paardeberg.  Again  the  Canadians  formed  the  rear- 
guard, and  again  they  had  worries  and  delays  on 
account  of  the  transport.  But  they  covered  twent\'- 
one  miles  during  the  night,  and  reached  the  Drift  at 
six  in  the  morning.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
Cronje  was  attempting  to  escape,  the  men  had  been 
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put  upon  half  rations.  Ilungry  and  tircd,  thcy  stood 
waiting  for  break fast,  when  the  order  came  that 
tlirillcd  every  man  of  them — the\'  were  to  go  into 
action  at  once.  A  swallow  of  rum  or  coffee  was  ail 
they  could  get,  but  fresh  life  had  corne  with  the 
thought  of  battle.  Fording  the  Modder  River,  which 
at  this  point  flowcd  very  swiftly,  the  water  up  to  their 
armpits,  they  formed  up  on  the  north  bank.  The  Qth 
Division  was  to  attack  the  headquarters  laager  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  iQth  Brigade  was  detailed  for  the  left 
attack  on  the  north  sidc  of  the  river,  while  the  Iligh- 
land  Brigade  kcpt  to  the  south  sidc.  The  Boers  occu- 
pied  a  bend  in  the  river-bed  and  some  ravines  about 
two  miles  from  the  Drift.  For  over  half  this  distance 
the  régiment  advanced  rapidl\',  and  then,  reaching  the 
crest  of  a  slight  ridge,  it  came  under  fire.  It  was 
the  first  time  the  whole  régiment  had  ever  been  under 
fire.  l^efore  them  for  1,503  \-arcls  therc  was  a  sandy 
plain  with  a  few  inequalities,  a  few  anthills,  and  a 
fcw  bushes.  On  the  right,  by  the  river,  were  trces, 
and  on  the  left  a  ridge  running  parallel  w  ith  the  river. 
Fart  of  the  Cornwalls  were  to  the  right,  the  Gordons 
and  Shropshires  to  the  left,  and  on  the  left  rear  some 
guns  and  onc  of  the  Canadian  Maxims — the  only 
Maxim  got  across  the  river  that  (la\-.  But  the 
Canadians  were  ])racticall\'  alone  in  that  part  of  the 
ficld,  and  until  late  in  the  afternoon  received  no 
orders  or  instructions  from  any  one,  their  actions 
being  guided  altogether  by  their  own  officers.  A  round 
a  circumference  of  t\vent\'  miles  tlie  fight  raged. 

l^y  9.30  a. m.  thc\-  wcrc    full}-  cngaged.      A   and  (J 
Comi)anies   formed   the  first  Hring-Iine,  1  )   and    F   the 
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support,  and  B,  F,  G,  and  H  the  reserve  ;  but  the 
firing-line  was  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by  the 
other  companies.  Major  Buchan  (Lieut-Col.  on  the 
Permanent  Force  at  home)  had  charge  of  the  firing- 
Hne,  which  he  directed  in  the  coolest  manner  ail  day. 
Major  Pelletier  (Lieut-Col.  Canadian  Staff),  an  excel- 
lent officer,  was  with  the  support.  Lieut-Col.  Otter 
had  his  station  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  the 
centre,  scanning  the  field  and  giving  orders  as  if  on  a 
field-day  at  Niagara  camp.  Taking  advantage  of 
every  bit  of  cover,  by  crawling,  by  short  rushes,  the 
men  moved  forward,  until  their  right  was  with  in  400 
yards,  and  their  left  within  800  yards,  of  the  Boers. 
The  enemy  were  perfectly  concealed  ;  but  whenever 
there  was  the  least  exposure  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians  a  fire  was  attracted  which  showed  that 
every  movement  of  theirs  was  observed.  The  men 
deliberately  and  carefuUy  returned  the  fire.  "  The 
fire  discipline  of  the  several  companies  engaged  was 
excellent,  and  perfect  coolness  as  well  as  accurate 
shooting  was  maintained  throughout."  This  was 
Lieut-Col.  Otter's  report.  One  after  another  men 
were  hit,  two  men  in  the  reserve  being  struck  first. 
Lieutenant  Marshall,  unable  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  stretcher-bearers  for  the  first  man  wounded 
near  him,  arose  and  carried  the  man  off  the  field  him- 
self,  assisted  by  Private  McGwerin.  The  private  was 
wounded.  Captain  Arnold,  of  A  Compan}%  one  of  the 
bravest  and  best,  standing  up  the  better  to  observe 
the  position  and  direct  his  men,  was  struck  twice  and 
fell  mortally  wounded.  Two  stretcher-bearers  came  uj), 
but   had    not  carried  him   far  when   both  were  struck 
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down.  Two  more  volunteerecl  and  one  fcll.  Surijcon- 
Captain  Fiset  came  out  and  dressed  his  woiinds  on 
the  field.  So  the  hours  passed.  About  three  in  the 
afternoon  a  heavy  shower  fell,  succeeded  b\'  a  cold 
wind,  and  the  men  shivered  as  thcy  lay.  Still  they 
fought  on,  creeping  ever  doser. 

Shortly  before  five  o'clock  three  companies  of  the 
Cornwalls  arrived,  and  Colonel  Aldworth,  their 
gallant  commander,  informed  Lieut-Col.  Otter  that 
he  "  had  orders  to  finish  this  business  "  and  "  proposée! 
doing  so  with  the  bayonet."  Ile  asked  information 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  force  and  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  The  order  was  passed  along  the  line  and 
bayonets  were  fixed.  It  was  one  of  the  last  instances 
in  the  war  of  a  straight  charge  across  the  open  over  a 
long  distance.  At  5.15  the  line  rose.  In  the  words 
of  Frederick  Ilamilton,  correspondent  of  the  Toronto 
Glolh\  who  was  on  the  spot:  "  Instantl}'  a  deadly 
firerosefrom  the  Hoer  trenches.  Hundreds  of  men 
whom  our  watchers  on  the  left  had  not  seen  sprang 
to  the  lip  of  the  bank  and  bcgan  firing  over  it.  The 
air  back  at  the  800-yards  range  resounded  with  along 
fusillade  ofwhip-cracks,  as  the  Mausers  went  in  flight 
overhead.  The  bullets  smacked  overhead  like  a 
package  of  fire-crackers  ignited  and  allowed  to 
explode  in  o\\<i  fcu-ik-joic.  Of  course  they  could  not 
keep  running  long.  Xo  charge,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
can  be  made  over  a  distance  greater  than  100  to  150 
yards,  for  men's  wind  will  not  stand  a  longer  run. 
Remember  that  our  men  at  that  moment  had  bcen 
an  exact  twent)--four  hours  under  arms,  had  marched 
twent\--four  miles,  and  had   had   no  sustenance  in  ail 
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that  time,  except  a  drink  of  rum,  perhaps  a  biscuit  ; 
in  some  cases  a  cup  of  coffee.  So  they  raii  on  a  bit, 
laid  dovvn,  fired,  ran  on  again,  fired  yet  again,  got 
another  bit  forward.  They  dropped  ail  over  the  field. 
The  colonel  of  the  Cornwalls  was  among  the  first. 
"  Five  pounds  to  the  man  first  in  their  lines  !  "  he 
shouted,  and  fell.  Our  men  pressed  on.  Lieutenant 
Lawless  led  a  group  on  the  right  and  called  for 
buglers.  Little  Douglas  Williams,  C  Company's 
bugler,  stood  in  the  open  and  blew  the  charge — 
blew  it  ail.  Codner,  bugle-major  of  the  Governor- 
General's  Foot  Guards  at  home,  sat  down,  his  bugle 
strings  tangled  with  his  rifle,  and  blew  the  charge. 
It  was  courting  death,  but  the  two  escaped.  Grim, 
too,  that  charge  was,  for  almost  every  pace  spelt 
death.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  a  very  ragged  fringe  which  reached  the 
Boer  trenches.  Walter  White  of  B  Company,  from 
Windsor,  was  close  to  them  when  he  fell.  Lester  of 
E  Company,  the  tallest  man  in  the  régiment,  died  a 
few  feet  from  the  pits.  Far  up  in  the  rush  fell  Manion 
of  C  Company,  formerly  a  Grenadier.  Jackson  of  D 
Company,  who  enlisted  in  C  Company  and  was  trans- 
ferred,  had  his  head  blown  to  pièces  a  few  paces  from 
the  objective.  Lewis  of  B  Company  was  so  far  ahead 
that  no  one  saw  him  fall.  Muir  of  H  Company  was 
well  to  the  front,  when  Ollie  Burns,  the  life  of  D 
Company,  died  in  the  charge,  after  jesting  his  way 
that  far  in  the  fight.  Johnson  went  down  ncar  him, 
and  he  carried  the  wounded  man  away.  Handcock, 
stretcher-bearer  of  H  Company,  went  along  the 
linc  in  the  hottest  moments  to  give  aid.     Alunroe,  G 
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Company's  ammuiiition-carrier,  plied  his  work  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  farthest  fight." 

The  ground  gained  was  held,  and  night  fell.  Then 
Lieut.-Col.  Otter  gave  the  order  to  collect  the  dead 
and  the  wounded  and  withdraw  to  the  bivouac  at  the 
Drift.  He  is  not  given  to  overpraise,  but  he  reported 
that  "the  greatest  possible  steadiness  and  braver)' 
was  shown  by  the  men,  while  their  keenness  and 
readiness  to  bring  in  and  care  for  the  wounded  was 
most  exemplary — not  only  for  their  own  immédiate 
comrades  but  for  those  of  other  corps."  Several 
officers  and  mcn  wcrc  mcntioncd  for  conspicuous 
bravery.  Father  O'Leary,  the  Roman  CathoHc  chap- 
lain,  was  on  the  fickl  ail  day,  and  even  in  the  firing- 
line,  checring  and  consoling,  and  at  night  hc  joincd 
in  the  search  for  the  wounded,  and  in  the  carly 
morning  officiated  at  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
casualties,  75  per  cent,  of  which  occurred  in  the 
charge,  werc  twenty  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  The 
régiment  had  gone  into  battle  872  strong. 

During  the  night  the  enemy  also  withdrew.  The 
objcct  of  forcing  a  concentration  had  been  accom- 
plishcd.  This  fact  roused  livch'  satisfaction,  for  in 
their  utter  weariness  the  men  thought  thcy  should 
havc  donc  more,  although  thc)'  did   not  kiK^w  how. 

Yet  even  in  the  morning  thc  cncmy's  trenches  were 
not  a  safe  place.  Privatc  Ilornibrook  went  out  to 
view  them  unarmcd.  lîe  suddenly  came  upon  an 
armed  Boer.  Pretending  to  reach  for  a  revolver  and 
calling  upon  imaginary  assistance  he  demanded  his 
surrcndcr.  The  l^ocr  yielded,  and  Hornibrook  Icd 
back    into    camp  onc  of  Cronjc's    trustcd    adjutants. 
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Commandant  Cronje  had  becn  brought  to  a  hait 
and  surrounded,  and  his  outposts  had  been  driven  in. 
J^iit  lie  lookcd  for  hclp  from  thc  outside,  and  evcn  if 
none  came  he  determined  to  resist  to  the  utmost. 
He  at  once  set  to  work  to  strengthen  the  position  he 
occupied  by  trenches,  rifle  pits,  and  embrasures.  This 
work  was  carried  out  with  consummate  skill.  When 
completed  he  was  in  possession  of  a  really  strong 
défensive  position,  oval  in  shape,  about  two  miles 
long  from  north  to  south  across  the  river,  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  wide  from  east  to  west.  From 
both  east  and  west  the  British  began  to  sap  toward 
his  lines,  while  from  north  and  south  the  artiller)- 
hurled  within  thc  Unes  an  appalling  mass  of  shot 
and  shell. 

After  bur)'ing  thcir  dead  on  thc  morning  of  the  I9th 
the  Canadians  waited  ail  da\-  at  their  bivouac,  but  in 
vain,  for  the  arrivai  of  food.  About  five  o'clock  the 
order  came  to  move  and  takc  up  a  line  of  outposts  in 
front  of  the  new  Boer  trenches,  sojne  three  miles  for- 
w  ard.  The  position  was  reached  at  about  six  o'clock, 
and  a  meal  arrived  two  Ikhu's  and  a  half  later.  On 
the  morning  of  the  20th  the  whole  régiment,  as  an 
outpost  line,  advancccl  some  2,000  yards  toward 
the  Boer  laager,  and  the  firing-line  advanced  1,000 
)'ai-(ls  still  ncarer.  In  this  position  the  men  \\ere 
ail  day  subjected  to  a  hot  fire^  the  nerve-shaking 
pom-pom  being  directed  against  them  several  times. 
'11-ie  hring-line  was  protectcd  b}'  a  ridge,  but  four 
casualties  happencd  in  the  reserve.  The  day  was 
very  hot,  and  the  mcn  suffered  much  from  thirst  and 
hunger.      About  six   o'clock   thc)-   returned   to   their 
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position  of  the  night  before,  pretty  well  clone  out. 
For  twenty-four  hours  after  that  no  call  was  made 
upon  them,  and,  as  they  had  had  in  the  meantime  at 
least  one  good  meal,  they  were  ready  for  duty  again 
in  the  Hne  of  outposts  at  six  o'clock. 

The  next  day  at  1.30  they  were  ordered  to  occupy 
a  kopje  about  a  mile  to  the  left,  in  view  of  a  report 
that  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  approaching  from 
the  north.  This  kopje  they  occupied  for  two  days. 
Being  relieved  by  the  Shropshires  on  the  24th,  they 
marched  back  to  the  Drift  and  went  into  bivouac.  It 
had  rained  for  a  great  part  of  the  three  days  and  nights, 
and  a  day  of  rest  was  most  welcome,  as  was  also  the 
sun,  which  dried  clothes  and  blankets. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  had  succeeded  in 
making  trenches  nearer  and  nearer  to  those  of  the 
Boers.  The  nearest  of  ail  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Cornwalls.  It  was  within  500  yards  of  the  Boer 
trenches  and  ran  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  about 
240  yards  north.  Yet,  because  of  the  conformation 
of  the  ground,  the  fire  from  the  British  trenches 
did  not  render  any  of  the  Boer  trenches  untenable. 
Cronje,  however,  realised  that  surrender  was  inévitable. 
His  followers  were  even  then  insisting  upon  it,  and 
he  was  holding  out  only  until  the  anniversary  of 
Majuba  was  past. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  day  before  this 
anniversary,  the  Canadians  were  ordered  to  relieve  the 
Cornwalls  in  their  advanced  trench.  They  did  so, 
and  spent  thè  day  in  deepening  and  extending  it, 
firing  whenever  an  object  presented  itself  It  is  said 
that  Ikigadicr-Gcneral  Macdonald  sent  from  his  bcd 
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a  note  to  Lord  Roberts  reminding  him  that  the  ncxt 
day  was  Majuba  Uay,  and  Sir  Henry  Colville  sug- 
gested  a  plan  of  attack.  That  defeat  had  rankled  in 
British  breasts  for  nineteen  years.  Strange,  and  )'et 
not  strange,  was  the  overmastering  wish  that  it  be 
avenged.  The  exhibition  of  incompétence  at  Majuba 
did  not  fairly  represent  the  British  people.  They  felt 
that  they  were  not  inferior  to  the  Boers,  but  they  had 
failed  to  prove  it.  Vengeance  is  the  diseased  form 
of  the  motive  of  vindication  ;  but  the  désire  for  vin- 
dication  therc  must  be  and  should  be.  The  capture 
of  Cronje  on  Majuba  Day  would  dramaticall\-  rc\crsc 
the  affair  of  1881,  and  the  army  felt  that  it  coukl 
accept  that  reversai  as  a  vindication.  It  was  for  senti- 
mental satisfaction  that  the  attempt  was  to  be  made. 
There  was  no  strategical  need  for  it  :  Cronje  must 
surrender  within  a  da}'  or  two. 

The  trench  hcld  by  the  Canadians  did  not  com- 
mand  the  Bocr  enclosure.  But  if  a  trench  could  be 
established  400  yards  nearer,  the  ])rotccted  angle  of 
the  position  w(3uld  be  cntcrcd  and  they  could  com- 
mand  alike  the  rifle  pits  in  the  banks  and  the 
embrasures  on  the  north.  It  was  from  thcir  trench 
that  the  attempt  should  be  made.  They  were  eager 
to  try.  So  the  order  was  given,  and  at  2.15  a.m.  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  the  Canadians  rose  from  the 
trench  and  stole  softly  forward.  H  Compan}-  was  in 
reserve  to  the  rear  of  the  trench,  and  A  Corn  pan)- 
had  been  sent  to  occupy  a  post  across  the  river  ;  but 
ail  the  rcst  of  the  régiment  participated.  Some 
Gordons  had  been  placcd  in  the  nortli  end  of  the 
trench   and   stood   with   baNonets   fixed,  reach'  lo  act 
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in  support,  but  undcr  strict  ordcrs  on  no  account  to 
fire  a  shot.  A  little  to  the  rear  and  1,500  yards  to 
the  left  was  thc  trench  of  the  Shropshires,  running 
north-east.  The  Shropshires  were  to  fire  and  dis- 
tract the  enemy's  attention  as  soon  as  the  Canadians' 
advance  was  discovered.  There  was  a  faint  Hght 
from  the  stars,  and  later  from  the  waning  moon. 

The  front  ranks  of  the  six  companies,  forming  a 
long  h'ne  with  an  intcrval  betwccn  thc  men  of  one 
pace,  moved  forward  with  fixcd  ba\'onets  and  maga- 
zines charged.  Fifteen  paces  behind  them,  with  rifles 
slung,  carne  the  rear  ranks,  carrying  shovels  and  picks. 
Thirty  men  of  the  Royal  lùigineers  formecl  the 
extrême  right  of  this  line.  When  the  front  rank 
could  go  no  further  it  was  to  throw  itself  flat  and 
return  the  Boers'  fire,  while  the  rear  rank  began  to 
cntrench,  taking  its  base  line  from  the  Engineers. 
Ordcrs  were  passed  along  by  a  pressure  of  the  hand. 

Cautiously,  step  by  step,  thcy  advanced — 100  yards, 
200  yards,  300  \'ards,  400  )'ards.  Yct  every  nerve 
stood  the  strain.  G  Company  was  within  65  yards 
of  the  Boer  trenches.  Some  foot  struck  a  tin — a 
shot  rang  out  ;  thcn  two  or  three  ;  then  a  volley. 
For  fifteen  minutes  a  furious  fusillade  continued.  At 
the  first  shots  the  front  rank  had  dropped  down,  but 
not  before  some  had  been  hit.  Thc}^  returncd  the 
fire  so  accuratel}'  that  the  Boers  could  not  show 
abovc  the  trenches,  but  raised  their  rifles  and  fired 
at  random.  Huis  protcctcd,  thc  rear  rank  workcd 
desperatcly  at  thc  trench.  For  twcnty  minutes  thcy 
hcld  to  their  work,  and  thc  Bocr  fire  was  slackcning  ; 
and  thcn  some  onc  unknown  callcd  out  to  retire,  and 
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four  companies  dropped  back  to  the  trench  they  had 
left.  But  G  and  H  Companies,  under  Captains 
Macdonnell  and  Stairs,  held  on,  and  behind  them 
the  Engineers  did  great  work.  By  dayhght  they 
were  thoroughly  entrenched.  They  commanded  the 
Boer  position,  and  the  Boers  knevv  it.  The  white 
flag  went  up  on  the  trenches,  and  200  of  the  enemy 
came  over  and  surrendered.  Cronje  could  hokl  them 
no  longer,  and  he  tendered  his  formai  surrender  to 
Lord  Roberts. 

In  his  officiai  despatch  to  the  War  Office  Lord 
Roberts  said  :  "  At  3  a. m.  to-day  a  most  dashing 
advance  was  made  by  the  Canadian  Régiment  and 
some  Engineers,  supported  by  the  ist  Gordon  High- 
landers  and  2nd  Shropshires,  resulting  in  our  gaining 
a  point  some  600  yards  nearer  to  the  enemy  and 
within  about  80  yards  of  his  trenches,  where  our 
men  entrenched  themselves  and  maintained  their 
positions  until  morning — a  gallant  deed,  worthy  of 
our  Colonial  comrades,  and  which,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
was  attended  by  comparatively  small  loss.  This 
apparently  clinched  matters,  for  at  daylight  to-day 
a  letter  signed  by  General  Cronje,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  surrendered  unconditionally,  was  brought  to 
the  outposts  under  a  flag  of  truce." 

The  Canadians  shared  with  the  other  régiments 
the  praise  contained  in  the  orders  of  the  following 
day  :  "The  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief 
desires  to  express  to  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand  his  high  appréciation  of  their  conduct  during 
the  récent  opérations.  By  the  endurance  they  hâve 
shown   through    long   and    trying    marches    and    the 
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gallantry  the\'  hâve  displa\'ed  durin<;  engagements 
with  thc  enem\',  they  ha\'e  worthiU'  upheld  the 
traditions  of  Her  Majesty's  army."  Seven  Canadians 
were  killed  and  thirt)'-six  wounded.  The  dead  were 
buried  where  they  fell  by  Father  O'Leary.  In  the 
afternoon  Lord  Roberts  addressed  the  men  in  most 
comph'mentary  terms,  and  the  régiment  moved  a 
mile  and  a  half  up-stream  to  be  free  from  the 
stench  of  the  Boer  camp  and  the  tainted  water. 

It  was  about  a  week  latcr  that  the  march  to 
Bloemfontein  was  continued.  Bcfore  they  left  the 
men  found  time  to  mark  and  decorate  the  graves 
of  their  comrades.  Engagements  took  place  on  the 
way,  but  the  Canadians  did  not  again  get  into  the 
firing-line,  and  for  them  it  was  a  répétition  of  the 
expériences  between  Graspan  and  Paardeberg,  except 
that  more  rain  fell  and  boots  were  worn  through. 
Finally,  at  lo  a. m.  on  Thursday,  March  T5th,  the 
régiment  marched  into  Bloemfontein  and  wcnt  into 
camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  town. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THE   SECOND   CONTINGENT 

On  November  /th  the  Canadian  Government  made 
the  ofifer  of  a  second  contingent.  At  this  time  not 
only  were  Mafeking,  Kimberley,  and  Ladysmith 
besieged,  but  in  Natal  the  British  garrison  at 
Colenso  had  retired  before  General  Joubert's  ad- 
vance,  and  the  Boers  had  invaded  Cape  Colony. 
Public  opinion  in  Canada  had  been  sobered.  There 
was  less  excitement  and  more  conviction.  The 
grounds  of  conviction  were  somewhat  changed,  for 
it  was  not  then  a  question  of  acting  upon  an 
indefinite  principle,  when  no  immédiate  practical 
utility  was  apparent,  but  rather  of  supporting  action 
already  taken,  when  the  usefulness  of  that  action 
and  the   need   for  support  first   began  to  appear. 

Before  accepting  the  l^ritish  Government  decided 
to  await  the  results  of  the  first  opérations  under  Sir 
Redvers  Buller.  When  no  striking  success  had  been 
gained,  and,  indeed,  when  striking  reverses  had  fully 
demonstrated  that  more  men  by  thousands  would  be 
required,  and  probably  also  a  change  in  methods,  the 
British  Government,  about  the  middle  of  Decembcr, 
offered  the  chief  command  to  Lord  Roberts  and  the 
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position  of  Chief  of  Staff  to  Lord  Kitchener.  Thèse 
appointments  were  announced  on  December  iSth, 
and  on  the  same  day  a  cable  was  received  in  Ottawa 
accepting  the  offer  made  nearly  a  month  and  a  half 
before.  This  time,  instead  of  expressing  a  préférence 
for  infantry,  the  W'ar  Office  expressed  its  préférence 
for  mounted  men,  but  the  composition  of  the  force 
was  left  largely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Canadian 
Government  which  decided  to  send  a  régiment  of 
Mounted  Rifles  and  a  brigade  division  of  Ficld 
Artillery.  At  a  Council  meeting  on  December  i8th 
the  necessary  order  was  passed,  and  the  work  of 
organisation   began. 

What  kind  of  men  w  ould  prove  of  most  use  was 
clcar  from  the  developments  of  the  campaign.  The 
mounted  men  must  ride  wcll  and  shoot  wcll,  must 
be  thoroughly  self-rehant,  know  how  to  takc  cover, 
follow  a  trail,  find  their  wa\-  without  a  niap,  must 
havc  the  warincss  and  pcrsistcnce  of  old  hunters,  and 
bc  clcar  grit  to  the  backbonc.  In  a  word,  they  must 
hâve,  in  a  high  degree,  the  t\'pical  qualities  of  pionecrs 
in  a  ncw  countr)'.  A  fcw  hundrcds  of  such  mon  could 
scout  for  any  army  corps  and  give  the  Bocrs  Icssons 
in  their  own  style  of  fighting.  Canada  has  many 
hundrcds  of  men  whose  daily  lifc  is  a  [)rcparation 
for  that  kind  of  work,  and  ihousands  more  who 
would  takc  to  it  nalurall}'.  And  in  the  North-Wcst 
Mounted  Police,  and  in  tiiose  who  ha\e  passed 
through  ils  raiiks,  shc  has  not  an  insignificant 
numbcr,  pcrhaps  4,000  in  ail,  who,  in  addition,  are 
drillcd  men.  In  the  case  of  the  artillery  it  was  clcar 
that   cxpcrienced  gunners   were    needed.      Since  ihe 
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Boers  were  showing  themselves  sach  effective  artillery- 
men,  it  would  not  do  to  send  against  them  men  who 
had  not  learned  how  to  handle  their  guns. 

When  the  Militia  Order  was  issued  on  December 
20th,  it  was  seen  that  the  Government  intended  to 
send  just  the    men  who  would  be  most  serviceable. 
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XORTH-WKST    KKCKUITS   FOR   THE    MOUXTKI)    RIFLES. 


The  Mounted  Rifles  were  to  consist  of  two  battalions 
of  two  squadrons  each.  One  battalion  was  to  be 
recruited  from  the  Permanent  Cavalry,  from  members 
of  cavalry  régiments  in  the  Active  Militia,  and  from 
others,  ail  over  the  country,  who  would  meet  the 
requiremcnts  ;    and    the    other    battali(jn    was    to    be 
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recruited  under  the  spécial  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police.  As  about 
one-third  of  the  750  men  of  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police  were  on  spécial  duty  in  the  Yukon  district,  the 
whole  battalion  could  not  be  recruited  from  the  active 
list  of  that  force,  but  the  Commissioner  was  to  accept 
as  many  as  could  be  spared  and  fill  up  the  required 
number  with  ex-policemen  and  others  who  in  his 
judgment  were  fully  qualified.  Both  thèse  battalions 
were  to  be  known  as  Mounted  Rifles  ;  but  the  name 
of  the  first  battalion  was  afterward  (August  24,  1900) 
changed  to  Royal  Canadian  Dragoons,  so  as  to 
connect  them  with  the  Permanent  Cavalry,  which 
bcars  that  name.  The  honours  of  the  2nd  l^attalion 
will  bc  claimcd  b\'  the  North-West  Mounted  l'olice. 
One-third  of  the  artillery  was  to  be  recruited  from 
the  Permanent  Artillery,  and  the  remainder  from 
those  who  had  had  at  least  onc  training  in  camp  with 
an  artillery  corps  in  the  Active  Militia.  This  was  to 
be  the  rule,  although  others  might  be  admitted. 
There  were  to  be  three  batteries,  designated  C,  D, 
and  1^,  to  follow  the  A  and  B  of  the  Permanent 
Artillery.  The  name  was  to  be  the  Royal  Canadian 
Artillery,  which  is  the  name  of  the  Permanent 
Artiller)'.  Qualifications  as  to  height,  chcst  measurc- 
ment,  and  âge  were  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  contingent.  Counting  nurses,  chaplains,  and 
attached  officers,  the  second  contingent  left  Canada 
just  1,320  strong.  Pa)'  for  ihe  ftMxe  was  fixed  at  the 
raies  prcvaiHng  in  the  North-West  Mounted  Police, 
and  rangcd  from  $7.12  pcr  dicm  for  the  Lient. -Col. 
(lown  to  75  cents.  j)cr  diem  for  privâtes.     This  was  to 
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hold  until  the  force  arrivée!  in  South  Africa,  when  pay 
was  to  be  at  Impérial  rates,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Royal  Ganadian  Infantry,  the  Canadian  Government 
afterward  provided  that  the  différence  between  the 
rates  of  pay  should  be  made  up  for  the  whole  term 
of  service. 

The  points  of  enrolment  for  the  ist  Battalion  of 
the  Mounted  Rifles  were  :  for  A  Squadron,  Toronto, 
St.  Gatharines,  Peterborough,  Ottawa,  London,  and 
Kingston,  in  Ontario,  and  Montréal  in  Québec  ;  for 
B  Squadron,  Winnipeg,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Virden, 
Brandon,  and  Yorkton,  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West  ;  Montréal,  Québec,  and  Gookshire,  in  Québec  ; 
Sussex  and  St.  John,  in  New  Brunswick  ;  and  Ganning, 
in  Nova  Scotia.  The  2nd  Battalion  was  enrolled  at 
posts  of  the  North-West  Mounted  Police.  G  Battcry 
was  enrolled  at  Kingston,  Gananoque,  Hamilton,  St. 
Gatharines,  and  Toronto,  in  Ontario,  and  Winnipeg 
in  Manitoba  ;  D  Battery  at  Guelph,  Ottawa,  London, 
and  Port  Hope,  in  Ontario  ;  and  E  Battery  at 
Québec,  Montréal  and  Granby,  in  Québec  ;  at 
Woodstock  and  Newcastle  in  New  Brunswick,  and 
Sydney  in  Nova  Scotia. 

More  time  was  allowed  for  enrolment  and  con- 
centration than  had  been  possible  witli  the  first 
contingent.  The  Orders  allowed  a  full  month  for 
concentration  at  Halifax,  but,  because  of  the  dclays 
in  securing  transports,  it  was  two  months  before  the 
last  detachment  sailed.  On  account  of  the  number 
of  horses,  three  ships  were  required.  The  Laurentian 
and  Pomeranian.oï  ÛvQ  Allan  Line,  sailed  on  January 
20th   and  January   27th   respcctively  ;  and    the  Mil- 
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waukee,  of  thc  Elder-Dempstcr  Linc,  which  was  not 
handed  over  to  the  Government  until  rY^bruar)-  6th, 
sailcd  on  February  20th.  Ail  thrcc  were  fitted  up 
after  the  style  of  the  Sardiniciîi,  with  necessary 
changes  to  accommodate  the  horses  and  the  greater 
amount  of  ammunition. 

Both  branches  of  the  force  went  complète  in  ever)^ 
respect — personal  equipment,  regimental  equipment, 
horses,  guns,  ammunition,  and  waggons.  There  were 
four  Maxims  on  galloping  carriages  for  the  Mounted 
Rifles,  six  twelve-pounder  field  guns  for  each  battery, 
and  500  rounds  of  ammunition  per  rifle,  500  rounds 
per  field  gun,  and  10,000  rounds  per  Maxim  gun. 
Down  to  picketing  gear,  axle  grease  and  a  three 
months'  suppl}-  of  horseshoes,  the  equipment  was 
as  complète  as  the  Government  could  make  it. 

With  regard  to  the  officers  of  this  force  it  ma)'  be 
said  that  those  of  most  expérience  were  selected.  In 
the  ist  Battalion  of  the  Mounted  Rifles  ail  the  [prin- 
cipal officers  and  about  half  the  total  number  were 
taken  from  the  Permanent  Cavalr\'.  Licut.-Col. 
Lessard,  commanding  the  Permanent  Cavalr\',  was 
given  the  command.  As  he  hacl  gone  to  South 
Africa  as  one  of  the  spécial  officers  attachcd  to  the 
first  contingent,  hc  assumcd  command  whcn  Cape 
Town  was  reached.  In  thc  2nd  Battalion  nearly 
every  officer  was  taken  from  thc  staff  of  the  North- 
West  Mounted  Police.  C^)mmissioner  Ilerchmer  was 
in  command.  .Xboul  one-half  of  thc  artiller\'  officers 
belonged  to  the  Permanent  Artiller)'.  Lieut.-Col. 
l)rur\',  commanding  P^ield  Division  Royal  Canadian 
Artillery,  w  ho,  likc   Lient. -Col.    Lessard,  was  alread\' 
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in  South  Africa  attached  to  the  Royal  Canadian 
Régiment,  was  given  command  of  the  division. 

As  the  enrolHng  points  were  more  numerous  than 
in  the  case  of  the  first  contingent,  différent  parts  of 
the  country  had  a  chance  to  indulge  in  démonstra- 
tions. The  places  which  had  witnessed  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  over  the  departure  of  the  men  for  the 
first  contingent  sent  off  the  men  for  the  second  more 
quietly,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  was  quite  as  much 
enthusiasm,  and  quite  as  much  practical  interest  in 
the  men.  And  there  was  no  lack  of  volunteers.  Real 
hard  fighting  appealed  to  even  more  men  than  did 
the  Impérial  parade  into  which  the  campaign  was  at 
first  expected  to  résolve  itself  But,  of  course,  possible 
recruits  had  had  more  time  to  make  up  their  minds 
and  arrange  their  affairs.  At  Halifax,  where  ail  three 
detachments  embarked,  w^ere  repeated  the  scènes 
which  had  made  the  departure  of  the  first  contingent 
from  Québec  so  profoundly  impressive. 

On  the  Laiireniian,  which  reached  Cape  Town  on 
February  i^th,  went  D  and  K  Batteries,  a  small 
detachment  of  the  2nd  l^attalion  of  the  Mounted 
Rifles,  and  fourteen  attached  officers,  nurses,  and  men. 
Among  those  attached  was  a  postal  corps  of  five 
men.  At  the  time  the  first  contingent  was  hein  g 
organised  the  Canadian  Post  Office  Department  had 
offered  to  the  Impérial  Government  a  postal  corps 
for  the  spécial  work  of  handling  the  mail  for  the 
Canadians  in  the  field  ;  but  the  offer  was  not  acccptcd 
until  just  beforé  the  second  contingent  was  sent. 
Canada's  example  in  this  respect  was  followcd  in 
Australia  ànd  India.     After  the  .corps  had   been  two 
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months  in  South  Africa  Major  Trcble,  commandinL^ 
Army  Post  Office  Corps,  wrotc  to  Hon.  Mr.  Mulock, 
Canadian  Postmaster-General,  that  "  thc  Canadian 
staff,  under  the  supervision  of  Captain  Kcclestone, 
has  proved  very  efficient,  and  besides  relieving  me  of 
ail  work  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  troops,  has 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  work  generally." 

The  Poincraiiiim  landed  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the 
Mounted  Rifles  on  Februar\'  25th,  and  thèse,  with 
the  two  batteries,  spent  some  days  at  Green  Point 
Camp.  By  Alarch  4th,  however,  began  their  despatch 
northward  in  sections.  The  iiprisini;"  in  the  north- 
western  part  of  Cape  Colon \-  had  not  been  crushed 
at  Sunnyside.  That  defeat  had  imposed  a  temporary 
check,  and  the  successes  that  attended  Lord  Roberts's 
first  ai^gressive  movements  had  had  a  discouraging 
effect  ;  nexertheless  the  mo\'ement  had  attained  con- 
sidérable proportions,  and  was  alike  a  menace  to 
the  line  of  communications  and  a  most  (langerons 
e.\am])le  and  centre  of  influence  for  ihe  whole  Dutch 
])opulati()n  of  the  Cape.  The  area  of  o\ert  rébellion 
had  spread  from  Douglas  in  the  north  to  Carnarvon 
in  the  south.  So  sericnis  was  the  situation  deemed 
that  Lord  Kitchener  returned  from  the  front  to  direct 
the  opérations  of  a  punitive  force.  W'hile  he  struck 
at  the  centre  of  the  disaffected  district,  a  column  was 
organised  to  march  from  its  southern  limits  north- 
ward and  co-operate.  XC»  form  this  column  the 
2n(l  Hattahon  of  the  C;uia(li<ui  IMounted  Rifles,  I) 
and  1^  l^atteries  (^ï  the  Roxal  Canadian  Artiller\',  the 
W'cvst  .\ustralian  and  New  Zcaland  Mounted  Rifles, 
and  a  detaclnnent   of  Impeiial  W'oniam)',  were  con- 
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centratcd  at  Victoria  West,  a  station  about  400  miles 
north  of  Cape  Town  on  the  road  to  De  Aar.  Sir 
Charles  Parsons  was  given  the  command.  Preceded 
by  an  advanced  guard,  the  column  left  Victoria  West 
on  March  I3th  for  Carnarvon.  From  Carnarvon  they 
proceeded  north-west  toward  Kenhardt.  Ever}'\vhere 
the  rebels  dispersed  as  they  advanced.  On  no 
occasion  was  a  shot  fired,  and  the  function  of  the 
expédition  proved  to  be  that  of  ovcrawing  and  dis- 
heartening  the  disaffected  community.  As  Sir  Charles 
Parsons  was  with  the  advanced  guard,  and  it  happened 
that  the  Canadian  officers  outranked,  in  nearly  every 
case,  the  other  officers  in  the  main  column,  the 
responsibilities  of  the  march  fell  ver}-  largel)'  upon 
the  Canadians,  and  particularly  upon  Lieut.-Col. 
Drur)'  as  senior  officer  with  tlie  main  column.  The 
district  traversed  was  notcd  for  its  small  rainfall,  and 
one  of  the  difficultics  fcared  was  the  obtaining  of 
sufficient  water.  lUit,  instcad  of  drought  and  dr)' 
watercourses,  the  column  encountered  the  heaviest 
rainfall  in  ten  \'ears  and  rivcrs  in  flood.  With  the 
wet  and  the  hcat  and  the  long  marches,  both  mcn 
and  horscs  suffered  considerabl}-  at  timcs,  but  they 
stood  the  hardships  remarkably  uell.  Some  sickncss 
there  was,  but  not  much.  Lient. -Col.  Ilerchmer, 
unfortuiiatcl}',  received  a  slight  sunstrokc,  which 
incapacitated  him  for  the  rcmainder  of  the  camj^aign, 
and  Major  Ilowe  took  command  of  the  battalion. 

Strangc  it  was  that,  in  an  ordinaril}-  i)archcd 
countr)',  the  first  death  in  the  second  contingent 
should  bc  from  drowning.  The  advanced  guard, 
which  includcd  a  sectic^n  of  D  Battery  and  a  squadron 
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of  the  Mounted  Rifles,  had  crossed  the  Haartebeeste 
River  on  its  way  to  Kenhardt  ;  but  when  the  main 
column  arrived  the  floods  had  so  increased  that  itwas 
quite  impossible  to  take  waggons  across,  and  the 
column  halted  at  Van  Wyk's  Vlei.  Gunner  Bradley 
hère  rode  his  horse  to  water,  when  the  horsc  stumbled 
and  threw  him  into  the  river.  His  companions  dived 
for  him  and  pulled  him  out,  but,  although  he  was 
brought  back  to  consciousness.  he  died  a  few  hours 
aftervvards.  He  was  buried  near  the  camp,  and  his 
grave  covered  vvith   wild  flowers. 

When  word  was  received  from  Sir  Charles  Parsons 
that  even  at  Kenhardt  the  rebcls  had  laid  down  their 
arms,  the  order  was  given  to  return  to  Carnarvon. 
Reaching  that  place,  Lieut.-Col.  Drury  was  ordered 
to  march  to  De  Aar  and  report  tlierc  on  April  I4th. 
It  was  then  April  8th,  and  the, distance  was  130 
miles.  Such  good  time  was  made,  howevcr,  that  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  I3th  the  column  encamped  in 
sight  of  De  Aar,  and  on  the  following  morning  came 
into  camp,  where  the  Ro)m1  Canadian  Infantry  had 
made  their  first  stop  north  of  Cape  Town.  A  bout 
400  miles,  up  to  that  time  the  longest  march  of  the 
war,  had  been  covered  in  a  month.  Men  and  horses 
were  well  seasoned  and  fit  for  anything  that  might 
follow. 

In  the  meantime  the  Milwaukee  had  landcd  at 
Cape  Town  C  Battery  and  the  ist  Battalion  of  the 
Mounted  Rifles,  together  with  a  few  men  belonging 
to  the  2nd  Battalion  and  the  other  batteries,  for 
whom  room  could  not  be  found  on  the  Laurciitian 
and  Pomeranian.     One  of  the  first  duties  allotted  to 
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tliis  portion  of  the  contingent  was  to  act  as  escort  to 
the  ]3ocr  prisoners  capturcd  at  Paardcberg,  on  their 
\va\'  from  tlicir  camp  to  the  dock,  where  tlie\'  em- 
barked  for  St.  Helena — part  of  theni  on  board  the 
Milwaukee,  from  vvhich  the  Canadians  had  just 
landed.  They  wondercd  that  those  rough,  inuh's- 
cipHned  farmers — old  men,  middle-aged  men,  and 
boys — could  hâve  held  against  picked  British  troops 
Magersfontein  and  the  dongas  at  Paardeberg.  The 
whitc  flag  of  their  surrender  liad  flown  Hrst  at  a  point 
gained  by  the  Canadian  Infantr\-  on  the  morning  of 
Majuba  Da}-,  and  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  formée! 
their  last  escoi  t  on   South   African   soil. 

Rather  tlian  keep  the  men  in  camp  at  (.\apc  Town 
until  a  place  in  the  great  field  of  tlie  opérations  was 
assignée!  t!iem,  Lient. -Col.  Lessare!  an(!  Alajor  Iludon 
oljtained  permission  to  mardi  ont  on  April  4II1  to 
Stelienboscli,  tliirt\'-tliree  miles  up  tlie  line.  The 
distance  was  coxered  in  a  da\-  and  a  half  If  eitlier 
the  men  or  the  horses  were  to  be  in  condition  to  do 
tlieir  share,  when  this  last  detachment  of  tlic  contin- 
gent was  united  with  the  two  other  detachments, 
which  liad  l)een  on  tlie  move  for  weeks,  the}'  must  be 
given  as  much  route  marching  as  possil^le. 

Lord  Roberts  had  then  been  a  month  at  l^locm- 
fontein.  i're|)arati()ns  for  his  o\er\\  hclming  adxance 
on  Pretoria  were  almost  complétée!.  Ile  needed  al! 
llie  mounted  men  he  could  get,  but  he  had  batteries 
enough.  l^olh  l^attalions  of  tlie  Canadian  Mounted 
Rifles  were,  therefore,  ordered  to  l^loemfontein,  but  not 
the  three  batteries.  The  wclcome  ordcr  rcachecl  the 
ist  Battalion  at  Stellcnbosch,  and  the)'  there  entrained 
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in  sections  for  the  nortli.  ]^  Squadron  was  the  first 
to  go  forvvard,  and  the  whole  battalion  passed  through 
De  Aar  en  route  to  Bethulie  just  a  day  or  two  before 
the  2nd  Battah'on  rode  into  De  Aar,  after  their 
month's  heav)'  march.  Ahiiost  immediatel)',  how- 
ever,  the  latter  followed  on.  At  Bethuh'e,  on  the 
northern  border  of  Cape  Colony  and  120  miles  south 
of  Bloemfontein,  the  différent  sections  were  forcée!  to 
detrain,  as  the  raihvay  bridge  over  the  Orange  River 
had  not  yet  been  restored.  Separated  by  a  day's 
march  or  so,  the  sections  marched  iip  through  the 
Free  State  as  escort  to  transport  and  ammunition 
waggons. 

The  Hne  of  communications  had  been  kcpt  clcar, 
but  the  l^oers  were  pressing  as  close  as  thc\'  could  on 
the  east.  They  had  driven  in  the  British  outposts 
from  Thaba  Nchu  and  had  occupied  the  Bloemfontein 
waterworks,  and,  bcsides,  they  held  the  eastern  strip 
of  the  Free  State  almost  down  to  Cape  Colony.  At 
Wepener,  in  the  south,  they  were  even  then  besieging 
a  small  British  force.  As  long  as  his  communications 
were  safe  Lord  Roberts  made  little  effort  to  chcck 
them  until  he  was  read}'  not  only  to  sweep  them  out 
of  his  way,  but  to  sweep  right  on  to  Pretoria  and  to 
fit  in  with  the  other  opérations  the  relief  of  Mafc- 
king.  Just  as  V)  Squadron,  the  first  of  the  Mounted 
Canadians,  rode  into  IMoemfontein,  the  movements 
of  troops  had  commenced  which  resulted  in  clearing 
the  enemy  from  their  positions  in  the  east  and  south. 
General  Pole-Carew  and  General  French  had  gone 
out  toward  the  waterworks,  and  a  few  hours  after 
their  arrivai  B  Squadron,  under  Major  Williams,  was 
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sent  ont  with  Colonel  Alderson's  corps  of  Mounted 
Infantr}'  in  General  French's  Brii^ade.  Thc)^  were 
not  lon^  kept  waiting  for  a  fi^^ht.  Reachin^  Leeuw 
Kop  on  the  foUowing  da}',  April  22nd,  the\'  were 
posted  on  the  extrême  n'f^ht  of  the  British  lincs,  and 
found  the  enem\'  occupx'ini^  a  ranime  of  kopjes  to 
their  left.  The  Canadians,  250  of  Roberts's  Horse, 
and  two  batteries  were  moved  up  to  attack  Leeuw 
Kop.  .At  3  p. m.  the  batteries  opcncd  firc,  and  the 
Boers  replied.  The  Canadians  were  thcn  ordered  to 
move  aroiind  the  Kop,  cross  the  river,  and  go  forward 
until  fired  upon.  Thc\'  succeeded  in  finding  a  ford, 
and  pushed  on  towards  a  farmhousc,  froni  which  flew 
a  white  flag.  Lieutenant  \'aw  Straubcn/.ee's  troop 
was  in  advance.  Belicving  that  the  white  flag  sig- 
nificd  an  absence  of  danger  at  that  particular  point, 
the  men  rode  on,  but,  when  witliin  700  }'ards  of  the 
farmhouse,  the\'  were  met  b\'  a  \()lle\'  from  l^ocrs 
concealed  around  the  farm  buiklings.  Lieutenant 
Van  Straubenzee  at  once  gave  the  order  to  dismount 
and  take  cover.  Ilis  horse  was  killed  as  he  dis- 
mounted.  Recognising  b}-  tlie  accurac\'  of  the  fire 
that  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  withdraw,  hc 
sent  back  word  of  his  position  to  Major  Williams, 
who  at  once  moved  uj)  the  second  and  third  troops 
to  his  sui)p()rt,  rctaining  onc  troop  in  reser\e.  The 
three  advanced  troops  were  ail  under  fire.  Major 
W'illiams's  horse  was  struck.  Lieutenant  \'oung's 
troop  (lismounlcd  and  worked  noar  cnough  to  the 
enemy  to  draw  their  fire  and  engage  their  attention. 
Seizing  the  opportunity,  Lieutenant  \\an  Straubenzee 
gave  the  order  to  his  troop  to  mount  and  withdraw  at 
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a  gallop,  The  whole  movemeiit  succeeded  admirably 
and  withoLit  a  single  casualty.  The  Boers  retreated,  as 
they  did  ail  along  the  line  before  the  British  advance. 

This  vvas  the  first  time  the  men  of  the  second  con- 
tingent had  been  under  fire.  Unless  it  was  a  mistake 
to  trust  in  any  degree  to  the  good  faith  of  a  white 
flag,  no  mistake  seems  to  hâve  been  committed.  It 
vvas  a  situation  which  put  to  the  test  the  coolness  of 
the  men  and  their  ability  to  take  and  keep  cover,  and 
gave  a  chance  to  the  ofificers  to  show  their  capacit}- 
for  leadership.  It  was  a  battle  on  a  small  scale,  and 
the  Canadians,  left  to  their  own  resources,  met  its 
exigencies  with  good  nerve  and  good  judgment. 
Major  Williams  was  complimented  upon  the  manner 
in  which  he  handled  his  squadron.  As  a  punish- 
ment  for  the  treacherous  use  of  the  white  flag  the 
Canadians  burned  the  farm  buildings. 

On  the  23rd  and  24th  of  April  B  Squadron  was 
again  under  fire,  although  it  pla)'ed  no  prominent 
part  in  the  opérations  of  those  two  da\'s.  The  Boers 
were  disperscd  and  the  squadron  returned  to  Bloem- 
fontein.  The  Canadian  Infantry  was  also,  of  course, 
near  at  hand.  With  the  exception  of  the  batteries  ail 
the  Canadians  were  now  with  Lord  Roberts.  The  bat- 
teries had  been  bitterly  disappointed  whcn  the  orders 
to  the  front  did  not  include  them.  D  and  E  Bat- 
teries were  consigned  to  the  work  of  guarding  the 
lines  of  communication  bctwcen  Victoria  West  and 
Belmont,  and  except  whcn  a  portion  of  I^  Battcr}- 
took  part  in  Sir  Charles  Warren's  expédition  to 
Douglas  about  the  middle  of  May,  were  destined 
for  w^eeks  to  see  no  active  service.     But  better  luck 
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was  in  store  for  ('  l^attcr\'.  In  accordance  witli  an 
okl  ai^rcemcnt  tlie  J-iritish  Government  had  con- 
clucled  an  arran<^cinent  with  Portui^al  b}-  whicli 
Ikitisli  troops  coukl  land  at  Beira  on  the  east 
coast  and  j^roceed  tlirou<^h  l'ortui^uese  territor\' 
into  Rhodesia.  More  troops  were  needed  in  tliat 
district  to  render  it  secure,  and,  above  ail,  Colonel 
Plumer  needed  reinforcements  in  order  effectualK' 
to  co-operate  with  a  flNini^-  column  from  the  soiith 
for  the  relief  of  Mafekini^^  The  J-5ritish  heart  \-earned 
for  the  relief  of  the  heroic  c^arrison  of  Mafekini;"  as 
for  no  other  achiex'ement,  and  Lord  Roberts  was 
equal  to  plannini^  its  accomplishment.  He  had  tele- 
i^raphed  Colonel  l^aden-Powell  to  hold  ont  till  the 
i(Sth  of  Alay.  'V\v^  relief  invohed  lari^e  oj)erations 
and  nice  calculations.  Colonel  Plumer  must  be 
stren^L;"thened  on  the  north,  and  troops  must  traxel 
2,000  miles  to  reach  him.  Before  Colonel  Mahon 
could  dash  up  frcjm  the  south,  the  l^oer  flank  must 
be  turned  at  Fourteen  Streams.  l^efore  (leneral 
Ilunter  could  accomplish  this  Lord  Methuen  must 
threaten  the  Jk)er  lines  at  some  point  near  lk)shof  ; 
and  the  whole  opération  depended  upon  the  main 
arni)'  of  the  lk)ers  being  occupied  b\'  Lord  Roberts's 
advance.  C  Battcry,  under  Major  Hudon,  was 
sj)eciall\'  selected  b\'  Lord  Roberts,  because  it  was 
Colonial  and  because  it  was  near  C\ape  'Pown,  t(^ 
inake  an  attempt  to  rcach  Colonel  Plumer  b)-  \\a\' 
of  Bcira.  It  was  lo  l;c)  with  the  force  under  Sir 
r'rederick  Carrinii^ton. 

l^'.arl)'  in  the  afternoon  of  (iood  1^^-iday,  April  I4th, 
C    Battcry   was  ordered   to   strike  camp  and   proceed 
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from  Stellenbosch  b}'  forccd  mardi  to  Cape  Town. 
]^y  8.30  (Ml  tlic  following  morniny,-  the  battery  arrivée! 
at  the  ship's  side,  havin<^  covered  the  thirty-three 
miles  during  the  iiight.  Ail  guns,  waggons,  horses, 
harness,  and  ammunition  were  on  board  by  noon. 
It  was  Smart  work.  Sergeant  Kiely  wrote  home 
that  '•  when  the  Staff  Officer  arrived  at  12.15  ^^^ 
gave  orders  to  go  on  loading  guns.  '  Ail  loaded, 
sir,'  was  the  repl}'.  '  Go  on  loading  horses,  tlien.' 
'  Ail  loaded,  sir,'  was  again  the  repl\'.  '  Tlien  go  on 
with  the  ammunition.'  The  same  rcpl}'  was  given. 
'  Impossible,' said  the  officer  ;  but  the  fact  remained, 
and  he  reported  the  feat  to  Lord  Roberts  b\'  wire, 
who  sent  a  message  congratulating  the  men.  It  was 
read  out  by  the  Staff  Officer  on  parade  at  2  i).m." 

An  hour  later  the  transport  ColnDibiaii,  on  whicli 
they  had  embarked,  steamed  out  of  Cape  Town  on 
its  trip  of  1,500  miles  through  the  Indian  Océan.  A 
week's  sail  brought  thcni  to  Heira.  Two  liours  after 
disembarking  the\'  had  boarded  a  train  on  the  narrow- 
gauge  railwa\'  for  Marandellas  (\'imp  in  Mashona- 
land.  r^'om  ihis  point  to  Hulawax'o  the  regular 
mcans  of  passenger  transport  is  stage  coaches  drawn 
1))'  mules.  The  distance  is  ahout  300  miles.  The 
owner  of  the  coach  line  notified  his  agents  in 
Rhodesia  to  suspend  the  mail  ser\  ice  and  dispose 
ail  the  mules  as  relaxs  along  the  road.  Mules  were 
then  hitched  to  four  guns  of  the  batter\-,  while  their 
s(|ua(ls  rode  in  coaches.  The  ollur  two  guns  fol- 
lowed  as  escorts  to  the  transport  and  ammunition 
waggons.  Changing  mules  ever)'  few  miles  the  four 
guns  were   rushed   through  to  Bulawayo  at  the  rate 
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of  6oto  100  miles  a  day.  From  Bulawayo  they  took 
the  railway  south  to  Ootsi,  which  they  reached  on 
the  I2th,  just  seven  days  after  leaving  Marandellas. 
They    were    then    seventy    miles    north    of    Colonel 
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Plumer's  coliimn,  which,  by  forced  marches  through 
sand  and  bush,- they  reached  on  the  I5th.  On  the 
i/th  Colonel  Plumer  and  Colonel  Mahon  joined 
forces,   and    the    Canadian    Artillery    helped    to   win 
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that  stLibborn  five  hours'  fight  ninc  miles  from 
Mafeking,  whicli  opened  the  road  into  the  be- 
leaguered  town  by  which  the  relieving  force  entered 
in  brilliant  moonlight  at  four  in  the  morning. 

For  seven  long  months  tliat  little  garrison  liad 
watched  and  fought  and  endured  because  they 
would  not  yield.  They  never  lapsed  into  careless- 
ness  and  never  weakened  in  détermination.  And 
they  finished,  not  hke  spent  men,  but  with  a  display 
of  full  powers.  A  few  days  before  they  had  out- 
vvitted  and  confounded  the  Boers  in  their  last 
desperate  assault,  and  on  tlie  icSth  of  May  they 
marched  out,  with  the  relieving  force  as  supports  and 
reserve,  to  fire  the  last  shots  at  the  fleeing  enemy. 
That  the  Canadians  contributed  b\'  their  remarkable 
march  and  by  their  spirit  and  steadiness  in  their  first 
artiller\'  action  to  the  final  relief  of  such  men  will 
remain  one  of  the  ])roudest  traditions  of  C'anadian 
arms. 

Colonel  Mahon  reported  to  Lord  Roberls  that  the 
Canadian  Artillery,  "  b\'  a  séries  of  forced  marches, 
reached  him  on  the  morning  of  the  fighting  and 
rendered  ver\'  valuable  assistance";  and  Colonel 
l^aden-Poucll  reported  that  they  had  joined  Colonel 
Plumer  "  with  incredibic  ra|)idit\-."  To  the  Canadian 
Government  Colonel  Haden-l*o\vell  sent  this  télé- 
graphie message:  "  Mafeking  relieved  to-da}',  and 
most  gratefiil  for  inxaluable  assistance  of  Canadian 
Artiller}',  which  made  record  march  from  l^M'ra  to 
heh)  us." 


CHAPTER   VII 

strathcona's  horse,  and  others 

Canada  did  more  to  help  the  British  cause  in 
South  Africa  than  send  out  two  officiai  contingents. 
Besides  reinforcements  for  the  Canadian  Infantry  in 
the  field,  the  Government  raised  another  complète 
battalion  of  infantry  to  garrison  Halifax,  and  thus 
enabled  the  War  Office  to  send  the  Leinster  Régi- 
ment to  the  front  ;  and  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount 
Royal  furnished,  as  a  private  contribution,  three 
squadrons  of  Mounted  Rifles  ;  and  many  Canadians 
fought  in  South  Africa  whose  names  vvere  not  to  be 
found  on  the  rolls  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Infantry, 
the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles,  the  Royal  Canadian 
Artillery,  or  Strathcona's  Horse.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  the  Canadians  who  held  commissions  in 
the  régiments  of  British  regulars  engaged — twenty  or 
more.  Captain  Carrington  Smith,  Captain  Hensley, 
and  Lieutenant  Cory  were  with  the  Dublin  Fusiliers 
when  they  charged  the  hill  at  Glencoe  ;  Captain 
Morris  and  his  company  of  the  Devonshires  were 
first  at  the  eneiny's  guns  at  Eland's  Laagte  ;  Lieu- 
tenant Osborne,  of  the  Scottish  Rifles,  was  killed  at 
Spion    Kop,  and   Lieutenant  Wood  at  the  battle  of 
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l^clmont  ;  '  Lieutenant  Machines  was  one  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  in  charge  of  the  defences  at  Kim- 
berley  ;  Lieut.-Col.  Girouard  was  director  of  raihvays 
in  South  Africa,  and  Captain  Nanton  his  deputy- 
assistant. 

Among  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  were  a  few 
Canadians.  When  the  Canadian  Government  passed 
the  July  resolutions  of  sympathy  and  moral  support, 
thèse  men  met  together  and  expressed  their  grati- 
fication thereat  ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out  most 
of  them  joined  the  irregular  forces  organised  in  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal.  And  they  were  not  the  only 
Canadians  in  those  forces.  Man\'  officers  and  men, 
who  could  not  find  places  in  the  regular  contingents, 
sought  enlistment  in  iMigland,  and  not  succeeding 
there,  paid  their  own  passages  to  the  Cape  and  joined 
the  irregulars.  For  example,  Major  William  Hamilton 
Merritt,  of  the  Governor-General's  Bodyguard,  wcnt 
out  in  this  wa\',  and  was  appointed  second  in  com- 
mand  of  l^rabant's  Ilorse,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
in  ail  the  hard  fighting  of  that  force  ;  W'asson,  one  of 
the  Canadian  team  which,  in  iMigland  in  1897,  won 
the  prize  in  the  baj'onet  compétition  for  the  lùnpire, 
paid  his  own  way  from  Dawson  Cit\'  in  the  Klondike 
and  joined  Roberts's  Ilorse,  and  Jackson  wciil  with 
him.  Indien,  of  Toronto,  disappointed  at  not  being 
enrolled  in  the  Ro\al  Canadian  Infantr)-,  at  his  own 
expense  followed  the  régiment  to  Hloemfontein,  and 
was  there  enrolled  and  posted  to  C  Company.  W'all- 
bridge  did  likewise.  Charlie  Ross,  a  wcll-known 
scout  during  the  rébellion  of  i*SS5,  wcnt  oui,  and, 
enrolling  a  troop,  was  gi\en  a  licutenanc)' iri  Roberts's 
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Ilorse.  So  with  man}'  othcrs.  Hicrc  wcre  Canadians 
in  Roberts's  Horse,  Kitchener's  Ilorse,  Brabant's 
Ilorse,  Bethunc's  Mounted  Infantn-,  Natal  X'olunteer 
Ambulance  Corps,  and  the  Cape  Mounted  Police. 
Indeed,  there  was  hardi}-  an  irregular  force  in  South 
Africa  in  which  Canadians  were  not  to  be  found. 

Lient. -Col.  Sam  Iluc^hcs,  M. P.,  was  another 
C\anadian  who  did  i^ood  work  in  South  Africa. 
Mis  fi^htin^  blood  led  hini  into  encounters  with 
Major-General  Ilutton  and  with  the  militar\'  s)'stem 
generally  \ox\<g  before  he  met  the  Boers.  If  there 
was  an\'  principle  underlying"  his  "  quarrel  "  with  the 
G.O.C.,  it  would  .seem  to  be  this — that  a  Canadian 
was  at  liberty  to  volunteer  directl\-  to  the  Minister  of 
Militia  and  to  the  W'ar  Office  without  sendini^  his 
application  alon<^  the  rei^ular  channel  of  communica- 
tion. iMther  because  it  was  considérée!  better  for 
reasons  of  discipline  that  strict  militar)-  procédure 
should  be  adhered  to,  e\en  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances,  or  because  there  was  a  deliberate  j)urpose  to 
keep  the  Canadian  offers  for  service  in  South  Africa 
within  ihc  rei^ular  militar}'  sx'stem,  so  that  the  contin- 
ssent would  be  officiai,  the  military  authorities  quietl}- 
but  fîrml)'  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  regular 
order.  Lient. -Col.  Hughes  had  more  than  once  before 
offered  to  raise  a  régiment  or  brigade  of  Canadians 
for  the  Impérial  serx'ice,  and  in  April,  1899,  he  had 
mo\c(l  a  resolution  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  on  the 
gênerai  sul)ject  ;  and  he  had  been  the  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  offers  for  South 
Africa  made  b\'  the  other  Colonies,  llis  offers  on 
other  occasions  had,  he  believed,  been   pigeon-holed, 
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and  lie  aiso  believed  that  there  was  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  British  officers  in   Canada  to  under- 
estimate  the  capabilities  of  the  Canadian  Militia,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Permanent  Force.     So, 
when    a    new    occasion    presented    itself,    he    offered 
directly  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  British  subject,  and 
to  the  Minister  of  Militia  as  a  Canadian  officer,  and 
he    shortl)'    afterward    issued    a    circular    callin^^    for 
volunteers.     The  War  Office  accepted  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  offer  through   the  Colonial   Office,  and  the 
Colonial   Office   through   the   Governor-General,  and 
the    Governor-General    through    his    Military  Secre- 
tary,   who  pointed  out    that    the    offer    should    hâve 
come  through  the  G.O.C.     The  G.O.C.  instructed  the 
D.O.C.  in  No.  3  District  to  secure  an  explanation  of 
the  irregularity.     Such  an  amount   of  red  tape  was 
verily  a  red   rag  to  a  bull,  and  the  impetuous  officer 
and  politician  fairly  ran   amuck.     He  rent  and  tossed 
the   Horse   Guards,   the   average   British   officer,  and 
particularly  British  General  Officers   Commanding  in 
Canada,  Governors-General,  some    Canadian    Militia 
officers,  and  other  persons  and   institutions.     As   for 
some  time  he  refused  to  retract  or  modify  his  words, 
Major-General   Hutton  was  forced,  in  the  interests  of 
discipline,  to  threaten  him  with  suspension  froin  the 
command    of  his    régiment.     The    G.O.C.    ail  along 
recognised  his  "  military  zeal  and  anxiety  for  employ- 
ment  on  active  .service,"  and  a  partial  adjustment  was 
reached  by  which  Lieut.-Col.  Hughes  was  allowed  to 
go  to  South   A ff ica  as   a  passenger  on   the  ss.  Sar- 
(linian.     In  South  Africa  he  obtained  a  position  on 
the  Staff  of  General  Settle  on  the  lines  of  communi- 
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cation,  and  afterwards  on  the  Staff  of  Sir  Charles 
Warrcn.  lie  was  indefatigable  in  the  fleld,  and  was 
more  than  once  mentioned  in  despatches.  Sir  Charles 
Warren  reported  that  "  Lient. -Col.  Hu^i^hes  is  provin^^r 
himself  an  excellent  intelligence  officer  and  leader  of 
irrec^ular  mounted  troops." 

The  battalion  raised  by  the  Canadian  Government 
for  jj^arrison  duty  at  Halifax  was,  in  effect,  a  battalion 
added  to  Lord  Roberts's  arm\',  for  it  set  free  for 
service  in  South  Africa  a  battalion  of  ref^ulars.  It 
happened  that  the  régiment  stationed  at  Halifax  was 
the  ist  Battalion  of  the  Prince  of  \\\'iles's  Leinster 
Régiment.  This  régiment  inherits  the  traditions  of 
the  old  looth  Royal  Canadians.  W'hen  the  old  looth 
returned  to  Canada  in*  1866  it  remained  for  about  two 
years  cjuartered  at  Montréal  and  Ottawa,  cluring 
which  time  there  were  few  recruits  and  ver\'  man\' 
discharges,  so  that  when  the  régiment  returned  to 
Engiand  it  was  \-er\'  much  reducod  in  strength.  The 
ranks  were  filled  by  recruiting  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  the  régiment  ceased  to  be  Canadian  in  anything 
but  name.  W'hcn  the  old  s\-stem  of  regimcntal 
numbers  was  superseded  b}'  the  territorial  swstem  in 
the  British  arm)',  the  lODth  became  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Leinster  Régiment  (Ro\'al   Canadians). 

]\Ian\'  timcs  during  the  last  few  \-ears  it  lias  been 
suggested  in  Canada  that  this  régiment  should  bc 
repatriated.  It  would  seem  that  the  Canadian 
Government  was  in  correspondence  with  the  Impérial 
Government  upon  this  vcry  point  during  January  and 
February,  1900.  No  plan  for  repatriation  was  agreed 
upon,    but   the   iTiore    imuiediatel\-   uscful    scheme   of 
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raising  a  Canadian  régiment  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Leinsters  at  garrison  duty  was  proposed,  and  on 
March  2nd  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  announced  in  the 
House  of  Gommons  that  the  Impérial  Government 
had  accepted  Ganada's  offer  in  ,this  matter. 

Gonstitutional  and  technical  difficulties  had  to  be 
met.  The  number  of  troops  to  be  enlisted  for  con- 
tinuons service  in  Ganada  is  fixed  by  statute.  As  it 
was  not  possible  out  of  1,000  men  of  ail  arms  to 
garrison  Halifax  and  keep  up  the  necessary  services 
in  the  rest  of  the  country,  either  the  statute  would 
hâve  to  be  changed  or  some  circumvention  would 
hâve  to  be  discovered.  To  change  the  statute 
would  give  a  permanency  to  the  arrangement  for 
what  might  be  only  a  temporary  requirement,  and  so 
circumvention  was  resorted  to.  The  Militia  Order 
issued  on  March  5th  contains  the  foUowing  para- 
graph  :  "  The  formation  of  a  Provisional  Battalion 
of  Infantry  from  the  Active  Militia  (the  Permanent 
Gorps,  Gavalryand  Field  Artillery,  and  Active  Militia 
of  the  Gity  of  Halifax,  which  is  already  allottcd  to 
the  defence  of  Halifax  in  the  Impérial  Defence 
Scheme,  excepted)  is  authorised  to  replace  tem- 
porarily  the  ist  Battalion  Prince  of  Wales's  Leinster 
Régiment  (Royal  Ganadians)  at  Halifax,  N.S."  That 
is,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  provisional  battalion, 
and  was  to  be  recruited  from  among  Active  Militia- 
men.  To  be  eligible  every  man  must  belong  to  a 
corps  in  the  Active  Militia  and  be  carricd  on  the 
strength  of  that  corps  ;  he  must  hâve  performed  one 
annual  training  ;  and  he  must  re-enlist  in  the  Active 
Militia  for  threc  years.     Any  ex-member  of  a  corps 
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desiring  to  join  the  new  battalion  must  first  re-enlist 
in  the  Active  Alilitia.  The  fiction  was  that  men 
enhsted  for  three  years  in  the  Active  MiHtia  mii^ht 
be  specially  enrolled  for  "  gênerai  service  "  in  a 
"  provisional  battalion  "  for  a  period  of  one  year 
OLit  of  the  three,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
constitution.  It  would  hâve  been  illégal,  of  course, 
to  add  to  the  force  enrolled  "  for  continuons  service  " 
by  enlisting  men  from  the  citizens  at  large,  even  for 
one  year  of  such  service.  Yet  this  provisional 
battalion  was  afterward  designated  the  "  3rd  (S])ecial 
Service)  l^attalion  Royal  Canadian  Régiment  of 
Infantry."  It  was  made  the  3rd  Battalion  of  the 
Permanent  Infantr)',  just  as  the  first  contingent  to 
South  Africa  had  been  made  the  2nd  Battalion.  The 
Militia  Act  is  in  need  of  amendment. 

The  varions  companies  were  a])p()rtioned  among 
the  différent  militar\'  districts  ver\'  much  as  were  the 
companies  of  the  lirst  contingent,  l'he  âge  limit 
was  slightly  extended,  and  the  standard  of  height 
slightly  lowered.  A  full  battalion  was  secured,  but 
\()lunteers  were  rather  slow  in  prcscnting  themsehes. 
In  this  respect  there  was  a  significant  contrast 
between  the  volunteering  for  the  contingents  and 
that  for  the  garrison  battalion.  The  prospect  of 
active  service  in  the  ficld  was  lacking.  although  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  thcxse  who  volimtecrcd  did  so  in  the 
hope  that  ultimatel\-  the  battalion  might  be  sent  to 
South  Africa.  W'hen  danger  thrcatens,  and  there  is 
an  opportunitN"  for  actual  contest,  an\'  reasonable 
number  of  Canadian  recruits  can  be  obtained  ;  but, 
under    [)re.-ent    conditions,    it    would    seem    tliat    the 
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routine  life  of  the  regular  soldier  is  not  attractive. 
The  battalion  was  ready  for  service  when  the 
Leinster  Régiment  sailed.  Not  qiiite  the  whole 
battahon  went  to  Hahfax,  for  the  right  half  of 
A  Company,  which  had  been  enrolled  at  Victoria, 
B.C.,  was  detailed  to  assist  the  Impérial  troops  in  the 
garrisoning  of  Esquimalt. 

Although  nothing  came  of  it,  an  offer  made  by  the 
Governm.ent  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
should  be  mentioned.  In  January  this  Provincial 
Government  offered  a  contingent  of  100  Mounted 
Rifles.  The  Impérial  Government  accepted  the 
offer,  and  undertook  to  "  defray  the  expense  of 
transport  of  any  further  contingent  if  enough  to 
ship."  The  number  offered  by  British  Columbia 
did  not  make  up  even  one  squadron,  and  it  was  not 
supplemented  by  others  to  complète  the  shipload. 
No  doubt  British  Columbia  would  gladly  hâve 
increased  the  number,  at  least  to  160,  and  trans- 
portation  charges  would  hâve  been  met,  had  thèse 
been  the  only  difficulties.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  it  was  recognised  as  unwise  to  establish  a 
précèdent  for  contributions  by  Provinces. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  read  at  the  opening 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  on  February  i,  1900, 
was  the  following  paragraph  :  "  It  is  a  matter  of 
pridc  and  gratification  to  the  people  of  this  Dominion 
that,  in  addition  to  the  contingents  sent  by  the 
Government,  another  Canadian  force  is  being 
organised  and  despatched  at  the  personal  expense  of 
the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada.  This  gênerons 
and     patriotic     action     upon     the     part     of     Lord 
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Strathcona  reflects  high  honour  on  him  and  on  the 
Dominion  hc  represents." 

This  language  is  but  a  moderate  expression  of  thc 
feeling  with  which  Canadians  regarded  the  act  of 
Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal.  By  birth  a 
Scotchman,  lie,  whcn  eighteen  years  of  âge,  came  to 
Canada  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  BayCompan\', 
and  spent  many  years  at  its  posts  in  the  Canadian 
wilderness.  Ile  is  now  the  head  of  that  ancient 
Company,  and  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  hirge 
w'calth  ;  and  he  liolds  the  responsible  position  of 
iligh  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London.  His 
career  furnishes  a  notable  example  of  what  is  possible 
to  energy  and  abilit}'  in  Canada.  Public-spirited  he 
has  always  been,  and  hiswealth  has  been  freely  given 
for  the  benefit  of  educational  and  {philanthropie 
institutions. 

In  ail  respects  his  gift  of  a  corps  of  Mounted 
Rifles  was  a  splendid  act.  Alrcad\-  \\ealth\-  and  full 
of  honours,  he  was  be}'ond  the  suspicion  of  attempting 
to  bu}'  publicit}'  or  an\'  of  its  indirect  gains.  Ile 
desired  onl\'  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  a  great 
public  undcrtaking,  ami,  with  wealth  madc  in 
Canada,  to  enable  more  Canadians  t(^  dévote  iheir 
Personal  services  to  that  end.  Xot  only  \\as  this 
s|)irit  and  its  inc\  itable  effect  in  raising  the  tone  of 
))ublic  life  in  Canada  appreciated  b\'  Canadians,  but 
there  were  circumstances  which  still  further  appealed 
to  sentiment.  Ile  had  been  a  pioneer,  and  he  chose 
to  send  ont  pioneers  ;  and  it  was  from  the  Xorth, 
which  is  the  région  of  natural  romance  in  Canada, 
and    from    the    West,    \\hich    is    the    région    of    the 
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nation 's  greatest   hope,  that   thèse   pioneers  were  to 
be  selected. 

\x\,    January  11,   1900,  he    offered    to    equip    and 
land  at  Cape  Town   at  his  own  expense  500  rough- 
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riders  from  the  Canadian  North-West,  as  a  spécial 
service  corps  of  .Mounted  Rifles.  Tvvo  days  later  his 
ofifer  was  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  VVar. 
The  Canadian  Government  was  glad  to  undertake 
the  work  of  organising  this  force,  and  on  Februarx'  ist 
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authorit}'  was  granted  for  thc  formation  of  the  corps. 
It  vvas  to  hâve  thc  .strcnL;"th  (jf  a  rci;i mental  staff 
and  threc  squadrons.  In  ail  respects  the  work  of 
enrolling  and  concentrating  this  force  was  donc  as  it 
had  been  for  the  second  contingent.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  Lord  Strathcona,  the  Minister  of  Militia 
arranged  ever)'thing  and  made  ail  appointments. 
No  limit  vvas  placed  upon  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
expended,  and  the  corps  was  the  best  ecjuipped  of  ail 
that  left  Canada,  \^y  that  time  the  Militia  Depart- 
ment had  had  so  much  expérience  that  ail  the 
arrangements  proceedcd  swiftl}'  and  smoothl)'.  Thc 
force  was  enrolled  at  twent)'-thrce  points  betwecn 
Winnipeg  and  Victoria.  An)'  man  of  the  régulation 
âge  and  size  who  could  ride  wcll  and  shoot  well  was 
eligible,  and  members  of  the  Permanent  Force  and 
the  Xorth-West  Mounted  Police  were  admitted  on  just 
the  same  terms  as  the\-  had  bccn  in  the  two  officiai 
contingents.  Lord  Strathcona  paid  ihc  officers  and 
men  at  the  rates  prevailing  in  thc  Xorth-W'cst  Mounted 
Police  until  disembarkation  in  South  Africa,  from 
which  time  thc\'  were  })aid  b\-  the  Impérial  (io\ern- 
ment.  The  term  of  service  was  six  months,  with 
liabilitx'  of  extension  to  one  \'ear.  Xolhing  was 
overlooked  that  thc  Militia  Department  officiais 
considered  iiccessar\-  for  the  complète  e(iui|)ment  of 
the  corjjs,  and  e\en  500  rounds  of  ammumtion  per 
rifle  and  50,000  rounds  per  Maxim  gun  were  suj)plied. 
The  force  went  into  action  with  three  Maxims  and 
one  p()m-i)om.  ICight  of  the  officers  appointée!  were 
from  the  staff  of  the  XorthAVest  Mounted  Police,  and 
the   command   was  given   to    Inspector  S.   H.   Stecle. 
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Lieut.-Col.  Steele  is  a  man  of  splendid  physique  and 
an  idéal  scout  and  leader  of  scouts.  No  one  who 
knew  the  North-West  but  felt  that  the  very  man  for 
the  position  had  been  selected.  In  his  command 
were  ail  the  kinds  of  men  to  be  found  in  the  North- 
West — owners  of  ranches,  cow-punchers,  miners,  men 
of  the  towns,  men  of  the  country,  rich  men,  poor 
men,  immigrants  and  native-born.  The  detachments 
concentrated  at  Ottawa  and  were  there  outfitted, 
and  both  at  Ottawa  and  at  Montréal  and  Halifax, 
through  which  the  force  passed,  the  people  received 
them  with  enthusiasm  ;  for  no  higher  expectations 
were  entertained  for  any  force,  nor  was  more  pride 
felt  in   any,   than   in   Strathcona's   Horse. 

Lord  Strathcona  is  a  citizen  of  Montréal,  and  on 
March  I2th  Montréal  received  the  corps  ofiflcially. 
It  was  Montreal's  greatest  célébration.  The  occa- 
sion was  peculiarly  significant,  for  on  Ladysmith  Day 
the  exubérance  of  the  studentsof  McGill,  the  English 
University,  had  precipitated  trouble  with  the  students 
of  Laval,  the  French-Canadian  University,  and  in 
other  quarters  ;  and  smouldering  race  feeling  had 
temporarily  flamed  up.  On  both  sides  there  was  a 
disposition  to  wipe  out  the  memories  of  that  affair 
by  uniting  in  an  expression  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
men  who  were  off  to  the  front,  and  more  still  for 
Lord  Strathcona  himself,  who  was  their  fellow-citizen 
and  one  of  the  city's  greatest  benefactors.  The  cit\' 
was  gaily  decorated  and,  although  it  was  a  cold 
winter  day,  thousands  were  upon  the  streets  to 
witness  the  parade.  Everywhere  the  soldiers  were 
cheered.     VV'hen,  passing  Laval,  the  students  chccred 
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them,  the  McGill  students  cheered  the  Laval  studcnts, 
who  answercd  in  thcir  turn. 

A  ci\ic  lunclicoii  was  given  io  the  men.  In  his 
rcply  to  the  toast  to  the  force  Lient. -Col.  Steele 
said  of  Lord  Strathcona  :  "Ile  has  been  a  pioneer 
like  ourselves  ;  he  has  been  in  the  f^istnesses  of  the 
Wild  West  and  the  extrême  north  and  east,  and  he 
has  gone  through  the  same  hardships  as  we  hâve 
gone  through,  and  far  more.  Therefore  we  are,  as 
it  were,  fairly  following  a  man  of  ourselves.  The  men 
you  see  before  you  hâve  come,  I  know  for  a  certaint}', 
from  over  i,ooo,000  scjuarc  miles  of  this  countr)-  of 
ours,  which  is  one  of  the  family  of  great  nations 
representing  the  British  lùnpire.  There  are  men 
hère  from  the  far  Vukon  ;  there  are  men  hère  who 
hâve  travelled  on  foot  600  miles  on  the  ice  of  the 
Yukon  River  to  come  hère  to  volunteer  ;  there  are 
men  who  hâve  come  from  Peace  Ri\er  to  go  to 
South  Africa  to  fight  for  our  Ouecn,  who  were  dis- 
app;)inted,  when  the\-  arrivcd  at  Kdmonton  and 
other  j)oints,  that  the  Jnd  Battalion  of  Mounted 
Rillcs  had  gone,  who  when  the\'  heard  of  Lord 
Stathcona's  magnificent  offer — that  magnificent  offer 
that  has  not  been  equalled  in  the  historx'  of  this 
grcat  l'jnpire  hurried  forward.  1  arrixcd  at  Calgary 
on  ihe  5th,  and  nolificd  the  counlrx-  thaï  rccruiting 
would  bc  connnenced  thaï  da\'.  and  i)\\  the  exening 
of  the  ôth  I  So  men  were  enrolled.  The  horses  had 
been  collected  by  I  )r.  Mcl',achren  o\er  300  s(juare 
miles  of  territor\-,  and  the\-  had  been  collected  with 
great  judgment,  and  are  as  good  as  were  ever  ridden 
b\-  W't^slern  men.  We  shall  endeaxour  to  .sta\-  wilh 
them." 
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That  the  men  appreciated  the  cordiality  and  kind- 
ness  of  their  réception  in  the  East  was  later  shown, 
as  far  at  least  as  Ottawa  was  concerned,  in  a  practical 
form.  At  Cape  Town  they  learned  of  the  terrible 
conflagration  that  had  ahuost  annihilated  Hull,  and 
had  swept  over  a  large  section  of  Ottawa.  A  sub- 
scription  list  was  at  once  started.  On  the  subscrip- 
tions  of  the  men  a  limit  of  %\  was  placed,  but  the 
limit  was  raised  for  the  ofificers.  Over  $700  was 
in  this  way  contributed  and  forwarded  to  Ottawa. 
The  people  of  Cape  Town  and  other  parts  of  South 
Africa,  in  token  of  their  appréciation  of  Canada's 
help  in  their  trouble,  contributed  liberally  to  the 
same  cause,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  were  drawn 
still  doser  in  sympathy. 

The  steamship  Montercy,  of  the  Elder,  Dempster 
Line,  had  been  chartered  for  Lord  Strathcona  and 
converted  into  a  transport,  and  on  the  i6th  of 
March  the  force  embarked  at  Halifax.  The  strength 
of  the  force  was  28  officers  and  512  of  other  ranks, 
and  599  horses.  On  the  same  transport  sailed  a 
detachment  of  infantry,  sent  out  by  the  Canadian 
Gov-ernment  as  reinforcements  for  the  first  contingent. 
Sickness  and  casualties  had  seriously  depleted  the 
ranks  of  the  2nd  Royal  Canadians,  then  at  Bloem- 
fontein.  The  Government  did  not  undertake  to 
keep  the  battalion  up  to  its  full  strength,  but 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  sailing  of  the  Monterey 
to  send  out  one  draft  of  three  officers  and  10 1  non- 
commissioned  ofificers  and  men.  Lord  Strathcona 
assented  to  their  travelling  upon  his  ship  as  soon  as 
it   was   found    that   the    ship  would   not   thereb)'  be 
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overcrowcled,  and  thc  same  permission  was  <^iven  to 
thrcc  officers  who  were  attachée!  for  spécial  dut}-. 
After  the  quickest  passage  of  ail  thc  transi)orts  the 
Montji'cy  arri\'ed  at  Cape  Town  on  April  loth.  The 
passage  had  been  ver\'  hard  on  the  horses,  no  less 
than  163  d\'ing  at  sea.  This  was  25  per  cent.,  while 
of  the  |3re\ious  shipments  onl\-  about  6  per  cent,  died 
on  the  j)assage.  This  hea\'\'  loss  of  horses  had  to  be 
m;ide  up  at  ('a])e  Town.  On  account  of  the  urgent 
need  for  horses  at  the  front,  it  was  some  time  before 
enough  could  be  obtained.  l^ut  lack  of  mounts  was 
not  the  rea.son  why  the  Strathconas  were  kept  for  six 
weeks  at  Cape  Town  ;  nor  was  it  that  they  might  be 
thoroughl}'  trained.  .A  daring  plan  had  been  devised 
for  them  to  carr\'  ont.  It  was  no  less  than  a  dash 
through  Zululand  up  to  Koniati  Poort,  to  eut  the 
raiiwax'  to  Delagoa  l^aw  While  the  Boer  forces 
were  engagée!  with  (icncral  Huiler  in  \atal,  witli 
Lord  Roberts  in  the  Free  State,  and  with  General 
Jlunter  and  General  lîaden-Powell  in  the  west,  a 
sniall,  rapidly  mox'ing  force  niight  possibl\-  slip 
around  beliind  them  and  sever  tlicir  communications 
with  the  coast.  It  would  liave  been  a  brilliant  coup. 
Tliat  Lient. -Col.  Steele  and  his  men  were  selected  to 
mal<e  tlie  attempt  was  tlie  highcst  mark  of  confidence 
in  iheir  abilit}-. 

l'reparations  were  al!  complétée!,  and  on  tlie  24th 
of  Ma\'  the  Strathconas  em!)arked  at  Cape  Town 
and  put  to  sea.  Two  scjuadrons  were  to  land  at 
Durl^an  and  the  tliird  was  to  proceed  up  the  coast 
to  l\osi  ]^a\-  in  Tongaland.  The  two  dctachments 
were  tlicn  lo  march  across  countr\-  and    meet   on   the 
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borders  of  Swaziland.  A  and  C  Squadrons  accord- 
ingly  disembarked  at  Durban  and  took  the  railway 
north-east    to    the    Tugela    River,  where    they    were 
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halted.  Lient. -Col.  Steele  with  B  Squadron  reached 
Kosi  Bay  and  prcpared  to  land.  There  beini;"  no 
dock,  surf-boats  and   hawsers  had  been  proxided.  and 
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thc  horses  wcrc  to  be  made  to  swim  ashore.  The 
hawscrs  had  alrcady  been  sccurcd  to  the  shorc 
when  H. M. S.  Thetis,  which  had  escorted  the  trans- 
port that  far  and  had  then  [^one  on  to  Delagoa  Ba\', 
rcturncd  with  a  dcspatcli.  Somc  onc  at  Cape  Town 
had  conveyed  to  thc  Boers  intelHgence  of  the 
proposée!  expédition,  and  a  change  of  plan  was 
necessary.  Lieut.-Col.  Steele  returned  to  Durban, 
and  joining  the  two  squadrons  at  the  Tugela  set 
off  by  another  route.  Ile  got  as  far  as  Mshowe, 
in  Zululand,  when  he  received  orders  to  return  b}' 
forced  marches  to  Durban.  From  information  as  to 
the  counter-movements  of  the  Hoers  or  for  strategical 
reasoni  the  idea  of  the  expechtion  had  been  aban- 
doned.  Instead,  the  Strathconas  wcre  to  join 
(jeneral   Huller's  comniand. 

Witli  a  full  camp  outfit  Licut.-C'ol.  Steele  made 
the  mardi  of  i  lo  miles  to  Diu'ban  in  three  da\-s. 
Entraining  there  he  reached  Xewcastle  after  twenty- 
seven  hours'  travelling.  Remaining  at  Xewcastle 
one  da\',  hc  set  out  to  join  (icneral  Huiler.  Two 
days  of  forced  marches  brought  the  .Strathconas  t(3 
\^olksrust  in  the  Transvaal,  w  hère  the)'  were  posted 
to  the  3r(l  Mounted  Infantr\-  Brigade  under  Lord 
Diindonald,  in  General  ('ler\-'s  Dix-ision.  The 
I^rigade  was  on  the  move  next  (la\-,  but  the  eneni)- 
made  no  stand,  and  on  the  following  da\'  the\' 
reached  .Standerton,  w  hère  the\'  remained  for  a 
week. 

On  the  ist  of  Jul\-,  Dominion  Da)-  in  Canada,  the 
Strathconas  had  their  first  engagement.  It  was  only 
a   sharj)   skirmish,   but    for    weeks   sharp    skirmishing 
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vvas  to  be  the  vvork  of  the  Strathconas.  Of  the  first 
fight  Lieut.-Col.  Steele  wrote  :  "  We  marched  from 
Standerton  on  the  30th  ult.,  and  on  the  ist  of  July 
the  corps  formed  the  advance  guard  and  scouts  of 
General  Clery's  column.  We  had  arrived  at  Waterval 
Spruit  when  the  advanced  scouts  reported  a  com- 
mando of  Boers  on  our  right  front.  We  crossed 
the  Spruit  and  halted,  while  the  rest  of  the  column 
passed  the  Spruit.  Lieutenant  Tobin,  on  the  right 
flank  three  miles  out,  reported  being  fired  upon. 
He  was  in  command  of  his  troop.  I  sent  orders 
to  see  that  the  force  of  the  enemy  was  ascertained. 
Jarvis  reported  a  strong  force,  so  I  sent  out  a  sup- 
port, and  the  General  sent  Thorneycroft's  Mounted 
Infantry.  Kirkpatrick's  troop,  in  rear  of  Tobin's, 
also  got  under  fire  and  had  one  man  killed  (Private 
Jenkins,  of  Red  Deer).  Sergeant  Nichols,  of  the 
N.W.M.P.,  had  his  horse  shot  and  killed;  Jenkins's 
horse  was  also  killed.  Captain  Howard  and  Private 
Hobson  were,  no  doubt,  taken  prisoners,  but  no  one 
saw  it  occur.  The  men  were  fired  at  from  a  farm- 
house  flying  the  white  flag.  P'our  Boers  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  probably  more.  The  artillery  opened 
and  the  Boers  fell  back.  They  were  part  of  the 
commando  of  Ben.  Viljeon  en  r-oute  to  Swaziland, 
and  300  were  engaged  with  our  scouts.  We  buried 
poor  Jenkins  at  Wachout  Spruit,  and  gave  orders 
to  the  farmer  to  respect  the  grave." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  at  the  front,  during 
which  the  Strathconas  had  been  engaged  on  two  or 
three  occasions,  and  had  suffered  fifteen  casualties, 
occurred  a  pleasing  incident.     The  forces  of  General 
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Buller  had  comc  into  touch  with  those  of  Lord 
Roberts,  and  a  conférence  betwecn  the  gênerais 
was  arranged  to  take  place  at  Pretoria.  As  escort 
to  Heidelburg  General  J^uller  chose  150  men  from 
Strathcona's  Horse.  During  the  journey  General 
Buller  recalled  the  days  he  had  spent  in  Canada, 
and  particularly  the  part  he  took  in  putting  down 
the  first  Ricl  rébellion.  The  rough-riders  of  the 
Strathconas  were  touched  by  this  interest,  and  b\' 
his  thoughtfulness  for  their  comfort,  and  were  also 
struck  b\'  the  fact  that  the  General  set  a  fast  pace 
for  the  trip.  The}-  votcd  him  a  "  hustler  "  in  the 
saddle.  With  référence  to  his  expériences  in  Canada 
General  Ikiller  had  cabled  to  Lord  Strathcona  sonie 
da\'s  bcfore  :  "  Your  fine  régiment  joined  my  force 
during  march  to  Standerton.  I  am  ver\'  glad  to 
hâve  them  ;  it  is  like  meeting  with  old  fricnds,  and 
they  are  most  useful." 

Not  content  with  having  sent  three  full  squadrons, 
Lord  Strathcona  determined  to  send  out  a  draft  of 
fifty  mon  to  hclp  kecp  the  force  up  to  strength.  On 
April  loth  he  cabled  the  Minister  of  Militia  asking 
that  such  a  draft  be  at  once  raised  and  equipped. 
This  was  more  than  six  weeks  before  the  Strathconas 
went  into  action,  but  Lord  Strathcona  would  not  wait 
until  the  need  for  rein  forcements  existed  before  taking 
steps  to  supply  them.  Although  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  that  this  draft  could  be  ready  more  quickly  if 
it  were  recruited  in  Kastern  Canada,  Lord  Strathcona 
decided  to  préserve  the  western  character  of  his  force, 
and  again  ihe  recru iting  was  donc  in  Manitoba,  the 
North-W'est  Territories,  and  British  Columbia.    Undcr 
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command  of  Captain  Agar  Aclamson,of  the  Govcrnor- 
General's  Foot  Guards,  the  fifty  men  left  Canada,  on 
May  ist,  on  the  SS.  \^(incoiivcr,  for  Liverpool.  At 
Liverpool  the}'  took  train  for  London,  and  embarked 
on  the  transport  Assaye.  Lord  Strathcona  went  down 
to  bid  them  farewell,  and  was  most  enthusiastically 
cheered  by  the  men. 

Witli  no  more  dela\'  at  Cape  Town,  Durban,  and 
Pietermaritzburg  than  was  unavoidable,  the  draft  was 
sent  on  to  Newcastle,  and  began  a  six  days'  march  to 
Standcrton  as  escort  to  a  convo}'.  There  was  just 
enough  danger  to  kccp  them  alcrt  and  observant,  but 
no  conflict  occurred.  At  Standerton  they  learned 
that  the  Strathconas  were  many  miles  ahead,  and 
they  were  temporarily  attached  to  the  South  African 
Light  Horse.  A  {ç^w  days  later  the)- came  under  fire. 
Together  with  150  of  the  Light  Ilorse  the\'  were  on 
patrol  chit\',  when  scouts  discovered  the  enemy.  The 
pk'in  of  attack  adopted  was  that  Captain  Adamson  and 
his  men  sliould  advance  to  the  front  and  engage  the 
J^oers,  and  thcn  retire  and  (\xa\\  tlie  eneni}'  afler  them, 
wliile  the  troop  of  Light  Horse  divided  as  flanking 
parties.  But  the  Boers  began  to  retire  after  the 
Strathconas  liad  fired  a  few  shots,  and  the  Canadians 
followed  tliem  uj)  so  fast  tliat  the}' got  Completel}- out 
of  touch  with  their  supports,  and,  mistaking  parties  of 
Boers  for  the  Light  Morse,  were  nearly  surrounded  ; 
but  a  bold  dash  brought  them  out  safel}'  with  a  loss 
of  two  troopers  captured.  Several  horses  were  struck, 
and  it  was  onl}'  because  their  horses  had  been  killed 
that  the  two  men  were  captured.  Lhree  troopers 
were  wounded. 
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In  ail  that  hard  campaign  up  to  and  through  the 
Lydenburg-  district  the  Strathconas  scouted  and 
skirmished,  and  occasionally  engaged  in  stubborn 
fighting.  They  earned  a  name  for  dash  and  enter- 
prise,  and  for  an  aggressiveness  vvhich  made  them 
work  ever  toward  the  enemy.  They  could  locate  the 
enemy,  but  they  had  no  disposition  to  return  with  the 
news,  for  they  were  fighters  and  not  only  intelligence 
men.  Their  casualties  were  many,  but  the  men 
claimed  that  they  made  the  Boers  pay  six  lives  for 
every  one  they  took.  Nor  was  their  record  unmarked 
by  deeds  of  that  kind  for  which  the  Victoria  Cross  is 
bestowed.  At  Wolve  Spruit  on  August  5th  Sergeant 
Richardson  earned  that  coveted  honour  when  he 
rode  back  under  a  heavy  cross-fire  to  within  300 
yards  of  the  enemy  and  rescued  a  trooper  who  had 
been  twice  wounded,  and  whose  horse  had  been  shot. 
Not  only  did  the  Strathconas  "  stay  with  their  horses," 
as  Lieut.-Col.  Steele  said  they  would  do,  but  they 
stayed  with  General  Buller's  tried  régiments,  and  they 
stayed  with  the  enemy. 
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W'illLK  Lord  Robcrts  haltcd  at  Blocmfontcin  to 
obtain  supplies  and  organise  his  further  advance,  the 
Boers  largely  recovered  from  their  démoralisation. 
The  seat  of  the  Free  State  Government  was  establishcd 
at  Kroonstadt,  127  miles  north  of  l^loemfontcin,  new 
plans  of  defence  and  of  offence  were  adopted,  and 
fresh  life  was  infuscd  into  the  burghers.  Ver\'  man\' 
had  gi\cn  uj)  thcir  arms  and  had  sworn  not  to  take 
the  field  again,  but  the  disposition  to  surrender  gave 
place  to  a  renewed  fighting  spirit,  and  columns  sent 
out  to  scatter  Lord  Roberts's  proclamation  and  collect 
arms  were  resisted.  Disaster  resulted  in  two  cases. 
Faced  b\'  superior  numbers  at  Thaba  Nchu,  Colonel 
Broadwood  retreated  toward  l-^loemfontein.  A  portion 
of  his  force  was  anibushed  at  Sanna's  Lost.  I^'ollow- 
ing  up  their  advantage  the  Boers  occupied  the 
W'aterworks,  from  which  l^loemfontein  received  its 
supply,  and  the  town  and  garrison  were  rendered 
dépendent  on  the  local  wells.  in  the  south  a  small 
J^ritish  force  was  capturée!  at  Reddersburg,  after  a 
gallant  but   futile  résistance. 

i'^om    Thaba    Nchu   the    l^oers    swept    southward, 
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occupying  Leeuvv  Kop  and  Dewetsdorp,  and  finally 
besieging  Colonel  Dalgety  at  Wepener.  They  were 
thus  in  control  of  the  eastern  strip  of  the  Free  State 
almost  down  to  the  borders  of  Cape  Colony,  as  well  as 
of  the  country  north  of  Bloemfontein.  To  remove  the 
menace  to  his  line  of  communications  with  the  south, 
to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Wepener,  and  in  gênerai  to 
clear  his  flank  in  préparation  for  his  advance,  Lord 
Roberts,  about  the  middle  of  April,  began  to  take 
energetic  measures.  General  Brabant  was  at  Aliwai 
North,  in  Cape  Colony,  due  south  of  Wepener. 
He  was  ordered  to  advance,  and,  joining  hands  with 
General  Chermside,  under  whom  the  3rd  Division  of 
Infantry  was  mobilised  at  Springfontein,  in  the  Free 
States,  hurried  forward  to  the  relief  of  Wepener.  At 
Edenburg,  about  half-way  between  Bloemfontein  and 
Springfontein,  the  8th  Division  was  mobilised  under 
General  Rundle  and  sent  north-east  to  threaten  the 
rear  of  the  Boers  at  Wepener,  and  if  possible  eut  off 
their  retreat.  But  General  Rundle  was  checked  at 
Dewetsdorp.  To  aid  him  and  enable  the  movement 
to  be  carried  out.  Lord  Roberts  despatched  south- 
east  from  Bloemfontein  the  iith  Division  under 
General  Pole-Carew  and  two  brigades  of  cavalry 
under  General  French.  The  first  work  of  this  column 
was  to  dislodge  the  Boers  at  Leeuw  Kop.  It  was 
hère  that  B  Squadron  of  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Rifles  first  came  under  fire. 

The  checks  thus  inflicted  on  the  British  gave  the 
Boers  time  to  effect  a  safe  retreat  from  Wepener. 
The  only  chance  of  cutting  them  off  then  lay  in  send- 
ing  a  column  to  force    the   positions  around   Thaba 
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Xchu,  and  push  across  country  until  it  blocked  thc 
road  to  Lad)'brand.  Even  if  this  column  were  not 
able  to  head  off  the  retreating  Boers,  it  could,  by 
driving  the  enem\'  from  Thaba  Xchu,  turn  the  Icft 
flank  of  the  main  army  which  was  opposing  Lord 
Roberts's  advance  toward  Pretoria.  In  any  case  it 
was  necessary  to  clcar  the  hills  arou nd  Thaba  Nchu, 
and  thc  iQth  Brigade,  in  which  the  Canadian  Infantry 
had  been  since  leaving  Graspan,  together  with 
Mounted  Infantry  under  Colonel  Broadwood  and  some 
artiller}',  was  sent  to  clcar  them.  General  T^rench 
hurried  back  from  thc  south  to  join  them,  and  another 
brigade  was  sent  against  W'aterval,  some  miles  to  the 
north,  to  co-operate.  The  command  of  the  opérations 
was  given  to  General  lan  Hamilton. 

On  two  previoLis  occasions  since  reaching  Bloem- 
fontein  the  Canadian  Infantry  had  marched  out  in  the 
saine  direction.  On  March  3ist  they  went  with  their 
Division  as  far  as  Boesman's  Kop  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  Colonel  Ikoadwood  from  Thaba  Nchu,  but  the 
enemy  avoided  an  engagement,  and  on  April  3rd 
they  returned  to  Blocmfontein.  On  April  4th  the  Kjth 
Brigade  had  been  sent  to  Rietfontein,  twcKe  miles 
out.  Again  the  enem\'  a\()idc(l  thcin.  and  on  April 
5th  the\  returned.  On  Ai)ril  J  i  st  the  Kjth  Brigade 
was  sent  to  Springfield,  cight  miles  from  Blocm- 
fontein, to  take  the  place  of  the  iSth  Brigade,  which 
was  to  form  part  of  General  Pole-Carew's  Division,  on 
its  wa\-  south  ;  and  two  da\s  later  began  the  move- 
ment  against  Thaba  Nchu. 

On  April  23rd,  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  the}' 
set   out,  and    ihat    night    hixouacked    at    Klip    KraaI. 
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Colonel  Broadwood  had  reached  the  Waterworks, 
but  finding-  the  position  commanded  b)'  one  of  the 
enemy's  <^uns  had  fallen  back  again,  to  wait  for  the 
main  column.  In  the  niornin*^^  the  W'aterworks  was 
occLipicd  with  comparatively  slight  résistance,  and 
the  force  moved  on  without  delay,  drove  the  Boers 
across  the  Modder  River,  and  occupied  Mamema 
Kop. 

So  far  the  Boers  had  been  content  to  retreat  after 
fi  ring  a  few  shots  ;  but  on  the  2  5th  they  made  a 
stand  at  Yster  Nek.  With  tlie  Canadians  as 
advanced  guard,  the  Brigade  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  arrived  opposite  their  strong  position  on 
two  hills.  The  pK'ui  of  attack  adopted  was  that  the 
Canadians  should  advance  straight  against  the  hills, 
while  the  rest  of  the  l^rigade  executed  a  turning 
inovement  to  the  left  and  the  Mounted  Infantr\' 
worked  around  both  flanks.  It  was  not  the  intention 
that  the  Canadians  should  storni  the  hills  if  they  were 
strongl)'  opposed,  but  the\-  were  assigned  the  ex- 
tremel)'  important  work  of  hokhng  the  enemy  while 
the  other  movemcnts  were  bcing  carried  ou  t.  As 
they  moved  off  under  the  fire  of  the  artiller)'  General 
ilamilton  expres^.ed  to  (ieneral  Smith-Doricn  his 
anxiet)'  lest  they  might  fail  to  follow  out  their  in- 
structions, and  the  latter  answered  that  he  had  \et 
to  ask  tlu-  Canadians  to  do  anxlhing  which  lhc\-  (V\d 
not  do  j)r()pcrl\\  Thc}"  adxanccMl  stçadily  for  an 
hour.  so  steadil)-  as  to  win  the  niuiualificd  |)raise  of 
the  lin|)crial  officers  who  watchcd  thcm.  B\'  that 
time  the  left  of  the  line  had  reached  an  exposed 
position  w  hère  the  eiKMn\'  had   the  exact   range.      To 
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remain  there  or  to  advance  would  prove  costly,  and 
the  instructions  were  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss.     So 
the    Company  officers    ordered    their    men    to    with- 
draw  by  tvvos  and  threes  to  a  sheltered  position  fifty 
yards  in  the  rear.     The  difficulty  of  making  men  ten 
paces  apart  understand  what  was  wanted  resulted  in 
a  temporary  unsteadiness   in   the  Hne — -perhaps   the 
only   case   of  the    kind    reported    of  the    Battahon. 
Lieut.-Col.  Otter  and  Adjutant  Ogilvy  went  forward 
and    took    charge   of    the    Hne    at    that  "  point,    and 
Lieut.-Col.    Otter,    vvho    ahvays    fearlessly    exposed 
himself,  was  wounded  in  the  throat.     The  unsteadi- 
ness lasted  but  a  few  minutes  and  had  no  effect  on 
the    opérations.      On    the    right,    Captain    Burstall 
of   B   Company   had,    in    the    meantime,    discovered 
a  donga  which  offered  shelter  up    to    within    a    few 
hundred    yards    of    the    extrême    left    of   the    Boer 
position.     He  was  given  permission  to  advance,  with 
D  Company  in  support.     He  did  so,  and,  when  dis- 
covered, ordered   a  charge,   before  which   the   Boers 
fled.     With  their  left  flank  turned  by  the  Canadians 
and  their  right  by  the  rest  of  the  Brigade,  the  Boers 
deserted   their  whole  position  and  retired   in  haste, 
It  was   by  this  battle  of  Yster   Nek   that    Thaba' 
Nchu  was  won.     Private  Defoe  of  H  Company  was 
killed    and,    besides   Lieut.-Col.   Otter,    two    privâtes 
were  wounded.     Major  Buchan  took  command  of  the 
régiment,  and   Lieut.-Col.  Otter  was  ordered  to  the 
hospital   at   Bloemfontein.      Before   he    left    General 
Smith-Dorien  expressed  to  him  his  appréciation   of 
the  conduct  of  the  régiment,  which  had  carried  out 
his  wishes  exactly. 
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The  \i liage  of  Thaba  Xchu  was  entered  the 
following  day,  but  it  took  two  days  of  hard  fighting 
to  capture  Taba  Mountain  and  finally  disperse  the 
Boers  from  the  neighbourhood.  This  battle  of  Hout 
Nek  began  on  April  30th  and  was  not  concluded 
until  the  night  of  May  ist.  The  brunt  was  borne  by 
the  Gordons,  the  Shropshires,  and  the  Canadians.  It 
was  the  most  stubborn  fight  the  Hrigade  had  between 
Paardeberg  and  the  Vaal.  In  the  opening  stages  the 
Canadians  were  for  the  first  time  in  their  expérience 
exposed  to  a  heavy  and  accurate  shell  fire,  and  onl\' 
the  fact  that  few  of  the  shells  exploded  saved  the 
Battalion  from  serions  loss.  Of  the  work  on  the  first 
day  Maj(jr  Buchan  reported  :  "  On  approacliing 
Thaba  Nchu  Mountain,  which  is  300  or  400  feet 
high,  ail  the  companies  had  to  pass  through  a  zone 
of  about  600  )^ards  wide,  which  was  swept  b\'  a  direct 
enfilading  shell  fire  from  a  large  Boer  gun,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  our  right,  as  well  as  a 
rifle  fire  from  the  mountain  to  our  front.  This  was 
a  ver)'  tr\'ing  expérience.  It  was  in  the  ad\ance  of 
D  Compan\-  across  this  zone  that  Private  Cotton 
(of  Ottawa)  was  killcd.  The  shell  fire  swept  the  face 
•of  the  mountain  \ve  had  to  climb,  but  the  nature  of 
the  ground  there  gave  opportunit\-  for  cover  the 
plain  had  not  affordcd.  The  rifle  fire  kei)t  up  till 
late  in  the  nighl,  and  finally  ail  settled  dowii  to  pass 
the  night  as  best  we  could,  without  food,  water, 
blankets,  or  coats,  in  the  bitter  cold.  We  la\-  with 
magazines  charged  and  ba\'(3nets  fixed,  waiting  for 
morning." 

The  Canadians  were  on  the  left.  the  Shropshires  in 
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the  centre,  and  the  Gordons  on  the  right,  and  their 
attack  was  directed  against  the  western  end  of  Taba 
Mountain,  which  was  held  by  the  extrême  ri<^ht  of 
the  Boer  h'ne.  The  j:)osition  gained  on  the  30th  and 
held  throuL^hout  the  nii;ht  was  the  first  of  three 
rid^î^es,  and  on  May  ist  the  two  remaining  ones  were 
occLipied  after  some  hours  of  stead\'  but  uneventful 
fighting.  It  had  been  a  careful  but  irrésistible  ad- 
vance.  1^  Compan\'  of  the  Canadians  was  moreoften 
in  an  exposed  position  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Battalion,  and  perhaps  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Brigade,  and  was  the  first  to  reach  the  crest  of  the 
mountain.  The  Canadian  casualties  during  the  day 
were  six  woundcd.  l^'ivate  Rorison,  one  of  the 
number,  volunteered  to  explore  an  eminence  which 
commanded  part  of  the  British  line,  andwas  wounded 
while  performing  this  work. 

As  the  Mounted  Infantry  had  held  the  enemy  along 
the  ridges  to  the  east  and  prevented  a  threatened 
envelopment  from  that  direction,  the  gaining  of  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  b)-  the  Kjth  J^rigade  decided 
the  issue,  and   the  enem)-   withdrew  to  the  east. 

The  column  was  now  tliirtx'-fuc  miles  east  of 
Bloemfontein,  but  was  still  thirt\--se\'en  miles  from 
Ladybrand.  Kven  with  the  co-operation  of  General 
French  there  was  no  chance  of  reaching  the  latter 
place  in  time  to  intercept  the  Boers  from  W'epener. 
It  had,  however,  broken  through  the  I^oer  lines  and 
had  préparée!  the  way  for  Lord  Roberts's  advance, 
which  at  once  began.  Lea\ing  the  Boers  in  the  east 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  forces  under  General  Bra- 
bant,  General  Chermside,  and  General   Rundle,  I.ord 
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Roberts  moved  his  main  column  north  along  the  line 
of  railway,  and  sent  General  Hamilton's  column, 
which  was  made  up  to  a  full  division  by  the  addition 
of  the  2îst  Brigade,  directly  north  from  its  position 
at  Thaba  Nchu,  toward  Winburg.  This  column  was 
officially  known  as  the  Winburg  column.  Enteric 
fever  had  committed  its  ravages  among  the  Canadian 
Infantry,  as  it  had  among  the  other  régiments  camped 
at  Bloemfontein,  and  through  fever  and  casualties 
their  ranks  were  then  reduced  to  less  than  half  their 
original  strength.  The  draft  of  one  hundred  men 
sent  out  on  the  Milwaukee  vvith  the  Strathconas  had 
not  yet  joined  them.  It  had  arrived  at  Bloemfontein 
just  after  they  started  for  Thaba  Nchu,  and  was  then 
following  them.  But  though  small  in  numbers  the 
Battalion  was  in  condition  to  endure  any  hardships, 
and  was  in  excellent  spirits. 

The  içth  Brigade  had  already  won  a  splendid 
name  for  itself  for  its  hard  and  consistently  good 
work,  and  it  was  now  to  be  called  upon,  as  part  of 
General  lan  Hamilton's  Division,  to  do  more  march- 
ing  and  fighting  than  any  other  infantry  in  Lord 
Roberts's  army  on  the  road  to  Pretoria.  The  main 
body  of  the  army  marched  three  hundred  miles  and 
fought  in  six  engagements,  while  General  Hamil- 
ton's Division  marched  four  hundred  miles  and 
was  engaged  tvventy-eight  times.  Then,  too,  they 
had  feft  Bloemfontein  before  the  winter  clothing 
was  issued,  and  were  in  other  respects,  also,  less 
comfortably  equipped  than  the  rest  of  the  army.  In 
military  annals  the  record  of  this  Brigade  will  always 
be  mentioned  with  respect  ;  and  that  the  Canadians 
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marchcd  as  far  and  as  fast  as  any  rcî^iment  in  thc 
J^ri^ade,  and  carried  out  their  part  in  every  fight,  is 
the  highcst  tcstimony  to  their  soldierl)-  qiialitics. 
For  the  future  it  will  be  enough  to  say  of  Canadian 
Infantry  that  they  havc  stood  the  test  put  upon 
the  I9th  Brigade  of  the  South  African  Field  Force. 

At  Pretoria  General  Smith-Dorien  issued  the 
following  order  :  "The  içth  Brigade  has  achieved 
a  record  of  which  an\'  infantry  might  be  proud. 
Since  the  date  it  was  fornicd,  namel\-,  the  I2th  of 
Februar\',  it  has  marched  620  miles,  often  on  half 
rations  and  seldom  on  full.  It  has  taken  part  in  the 
capture  of  ten  tcnvns,  fought  in  ten  gênerai  actions, 
and  on  twenty-seven  other  da\'s.  In  one  period  of 
thirty  days  it  fought  on  tvventy-one  of  them,  and 
marched  327  miles.  The  casualties  havc  been  be- 
tween    four  and   five  hundred,  and   defeats  ;///." 

While  the  Canadian  Infantry  in  the  W'inburg 
column  formed  the  extrême  right  of  Lord  Robcrts's 
army,  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  in  (Mènerai 
Ilutton's  Brigade  formed  thc  advanced  guard  and 
the  left  flanking  force.  (jeneral  Ilutton's  l^rigade 
in  General  l'^'cnch's  Divisi(Mi  was  composée!  of 
Colonial  Mounted  Rifles,  and  their  business  was  to 
scout  in  advance  of  the  arm\',  and,  when  the  enem}' 
was  locatecl  and  the  main  column  had  arri\ed,  to 
turn  their  right  llank  and  cn(lea\-our  to  get  m  their 
rear  and  eut  ihcm  ofT  Thc}'  were  nearh'  always 
from  ten  to  thirl\-  miles  west  of  the  railwa}',  along 
the  linr  of  which  the  main  arm\'  moxed,  whereas  the 
Canadian  Infanlr)-  were  generall}'  an  eijual  or  greater 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  railwaw      But   in   the  fiijht 
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at  the  Zand  River  General  Hamilton's  Division 
joined  General  French's  in  forcing  a  passage  directly 
ahead  of  the  main  army.  On  other  occasions  also, 
as  at  Kroonstadt  and  at  the  Vaal  River,  the  différent 
parts  of  the  army  converged  upon  one  point. 

It  was  on  May  ist  the  main  advance  began. 
B  Squadron  of  the  Mounted  Rifles  had  just  returned 
to  Bloemfontein  from  its  trip  south  with  General 
French,  and  A  and  G  Squadrons  were  in  camp. 
D  Squadron,  vvhich,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  gone 
the  whole  distance  to  Kenhardt,  whereas  G  Squadron 
and  the  Batteries  had  turned  back  from  Van  Wyk's 
Vlei,  was  still  a  few  hours'  mardi  short  of  Bloem- 
fontein. It,  however,  followed  on,  and  soon  caught 
up  to  the  régiment. 

Of  the  work  of  the  Mounted  Rifles  it  need  only  be 
said  that  it  was  several  times  specially  commended. 
One  notable  fact  was  that,  although  almost  constantly 
engaged  in  skirmishing  and  at  times  in  gênerai 
actions,  they  suffered  very  few  casualties.  There 
must,  of  course,  hâve  been  something  of  the  nature 
of  luck  about  this  comparative  immunity,  but  luck 
will  not  fully  explain  it.  The  men  knew  how  to 
take  advantage  of  cover,  and  they  kept  their  distance 
from  each  other.  In  the  work  given  them  they  had 
an  opportunity  to  display  the  qualities  Golonials 
might  be  expected  to  possess,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  they  were  not  inferior  to  the  men  of 
the  other  Golonies  in  this  work,  and  that  the  Golonials 
as  a  whole  were  not  inferior  in  essential  qualities  to 
the  men  of  the  parent  stock. 

The  Mounted  Rifles  had  their  first  engagement  on 
13 
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May  3rd  west  of  Hrandfort,  where  the\'  came  upon 
the    enem\'    occup\'ing    some    kopjes.      The\'    were 
ordered   to  clear  thèse,  and   did    so   throuî^h   a  ver\' 
hea\-\'  fire.     One  man  was  woundcd  and   four  horses 
were  hit.     Next  day  they  were  a<i^ain  engaged,  and 
on  May  5th  the\'  came  iip  with  the  enemy  again  at 
Vet  River.     Hère  the  men  wcrc  exposed  to  a  heavy 
shell  nre  as  well  as  rifle  fire,  and  a  deep  gorge  through 
which  the  river  runs  had  to  be  passed.     Mr.  Ewan, 
correspondent  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  with  the  second 
contingent,  thus  describes  the  action  :  "  It  had  bccn 
prophesicd    that    the    enemy    would    put    up    a    sti ff 
opposition  to  the  crossing  of  this  ugl}'  gorge,  and  on 
the  whole  thc\'  did    show  a  bolder   front   tlian   tlicy 
had    \'et    donc   on    their   northward    retreat.      Major 
Forester,  with  A  S(|iiadron,  was  assigned  the  task  of 
escorting    the   guns.      I^    Sciuach-on   was    ordered    to 
feel    the    cncm\',  (h-aw   liis    fire,  and    engage    ln"m    if 
necessarx".       A    groxc    of    low     Irecs    afforded    them 
excellent  sheltcr  for  j)crforming  this  opération.     The 
Impérial    Mountcd    Infantry    Icd    ihc   way   down    tlie 
steep    banks    of    the    ri\'er,    and    Colonel    Alderson 
ordered    1^    Sqiiadron   to   foUow   dismounted.      The\' 
foiind  no  l^)ers  on  that  side,  whercupon   Lieutenants 
l^orden  and  Turner,  with  five  of  their  men,  offered  to 
swim  across,  the  ri\er  at  that   point  being  unfordable. 
The\"  discovered  ,i  kiaal  with  about  fortx'  l^oers  inside, 
who  thought  the  deep  ri\er  was  a  i)erfect   protection 
for    them.        Vhv    se\en    adxenturous    fellows   opened 
fu'c    from    a    place   of   concealment,   and    the    l^oers, 
utterK'  surprised,  lied   precipitately,  taking  refuge   in 
a    neighbouring    kopje.       Tiiis    plucky   enterprise   lias 
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been  much  spoken  of,  and  earned  for  the  seven  the 
distinction  of  being  the  fîrst  British  troops  to  cross 
the  Vet  River.  B  Squadron  subsequently  found  a 
ford  further  down  the  river,  crossed  over,  and  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  vicinity."  Lord  Roberts,  in 
General  Orders,  compHmented  the  men  on  their 
gallant  behaviour. 

It  vvas  on  this  same  day  (May  5th)  that  the  iQth 
Brigade  reached  Winburg,  due  east  of  the  position 
then  occupied  by  General  Hutton's  Brigade.  A 
summary  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  içth 
Brigade  since  leaving  Bloemfontein  is  contained  in 
the  order  issued  by  General  Hamilton  on  the  day 
Winburg  was  occupied.  The  Canadians  were  with 
the  portion  of  the  column  which  did  the  greatest 
amount  of  work.  The  order  is  as  follows  :  "  During 
the  past  thirteen  days  a  portion  of  the  Winburg  column 
has  marched  over  loo  miles,  fîghting  the  enemy  on 
nine  separate  occasions  and  capturing  two  important 
towns.  The  other  portion  of  this  column  has  borne 
at  least  its  full  share  in  the  very  successful  opérations 
which  hâve  followed  upon  the  battle  of  Hout  Nek. 
The  General  Ofîficer  Commanding  cannot,  therefore, 
but  feel  that  his  column  deserves,  not  only  the  praises 
of  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief,  but  also 
a  day  or  two's  comparative  rest. 

*'  In  the  message,  however,  in  which  Lord  Roberts 
expresses  his  high  appréciation  of  the  successes  we 
hâve  achieved,  he  directs  us  not  to  slacken  our  efforts 
for  several  days  to  corne.  The  enemy  is  hurrying 
northwards  to  concentrate,  and  it  is  nothing  less  than 
of  national   importance  that  his    movements   should 
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be  impeded  and  his  guns  and  convoys,  if  possible, 
capturcd.  Thanks  to  the  good  work  which  has 
already  been  accomplished,  this  column  now  finds 
itself  better  placed  to  carry  ont  the  Field-Marshars 
wisli  than  any  other  portion  of  the  troops  under  liis 
command.  The  opportunity  is  a  great  one,  and 
General  lan  Hainilton  appeals  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Winburg  column  to  make  the  very  best 
of  it,  regardless  of  fatigues  and  privations  which  will 
probably  hâve  to  be  undergone  before  success  is 
secured." 

At  Winburg  the  infantry  draft  sent  out  from 
Canada  caught  up  with  the  Battalion.  They  had 
made  forced  marches,  and,  as  they  were  still  un- 
seasoned,  the  work  had  been  found  severe.  A  few 
had  dropped  out,  but  they  brought  an  increase  in 
strength  to  the  l^attalions  of  3  officers  and  94 
men.  On  the  wings  the  Canadians  were  with  the 
lighter  and  more  rapidly  moving  forces.  In  the 
centre  the  main  column,  with  wliich  Lord  Roberts 
travelled,  performed  the  work  of  a  main  column  and 
swept  steadily  and  splendidly  onward.  lUit  the  cam- 
paign  was  at  this  stage  still  more  comprehensive. 
North  ofKimbcrley  General  Ilunterhad  crossed  the 
Vaal,  turin'ng  the  ]^oer  lines  in  the  farwestand  leaving 
an  opening  for  Colonel  Mahon  to  dash  northward  to 
Mafeking  ;  Lord  Methuen  was  marching  from  the 
same  cjuarter  eastward  toward  Kroonstadt  ;  and  in 
•Natal  (jeneral  l^uller  was  preparing  to  force  the 
Higgarsberg  range,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  Lord 
Roberts. 

From   the  Vet   River  Captain    Macdonnell,  of  the 
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Canadian  Mounted  Rifles,  with  two  troops  from  C 
Squadron,  two  troops  from  D  Squadron,  and  one  troop 
of  Australians,  with  an  engineer,  was  sent  on  ahead 
by  night  to  slip  through  the  enemy's  lines  and  blow 
up  a  culvert  north  of  Smaldeel  Junction  with  the 
object  of  preventing  the  removal  of  rolHng  stock. 
They  succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  culvert  and  had 
begun  their  return,  when  Captain  Macdonnell  dis- 
covered  that  the  engineer  had  not  eut  the  telegraph 
wires.  As  it  was  part  of  the  instructions  that  thèse 
should  be  eut,  he  returned  alone  with  a  Kafifir  guide 
and  eut  them,  and  next  day  rejoined  his  corps.  The 
action  came  in  for  spécial  mention  in  the  Generaî's 
report. 

On  May  6th  General  French's  Division  started 
north-east  from  the  Vet  River,  and  General  Hamil- 
ton's  Division  north  from  Winburg.  They  clrew 
together  toward  a  point  on  the  Zand  River  ahead 
of  Lord  Roberts's  main  army,  and  to  thèse  two 
Divisions  was  given  the  work  of  forcing  a  passage 
of  the  river. 

Both  Canadian  régiments  were  engaged  in  this  action 
at  Zand  River  on  May  loth,  the  Mounted  Rifles  on  the 
extrême  left  of  the  British  lines  and  the  Infantry  on 
the  extrême  right.  There  was  some  sharp  fighting 
for  both.  The  Infantry  were,  however,  much  more 
strongly  opposed  than  the  Mounted  Rifles.  When 
they  reached  the  top  of  a  rise  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  river  they  were  met  by  a  very  heavy  firô. 
Captain  Burstall,  with  one  half  of  B  Company,  was 
sent  forward  to  scout  and  feel  the  way.  He  suc- 
ceeded  in   getting  to  within  250  yards  of  the  river- 
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bank,  whcn  he  was  forccd  to  stop  b)'  the  heav}'  fire, 
and  the  remaining  half  of  the  Company  and  also 
D  Company,  under  Lieutenant  Lawless,  were  sent 
to  reinforce  him  and  prolong  his  hne.  The  fire  of 
the  enemy  steadily  increased  in  strength,  and  IMajor 
Buchan  reports  that  it  was  only  by  the  splendid 
pluck  and  détermination  of  the  loo  men  in  thefiring- 
Hne  that  the  position  was  held  during  the  afternoon. 
The  Canadians  at  this  point  were  unsupported  b\' 
any  other  régiment,  or  even  by  any  guns,  for  the  rest 
of  the  Brigade  had  gone  to  the  left  to  assist  the 
2ist  Brigade  in  the  main  attack.  Latcr,  however, 
Major  Buchan  asked  for  the  assistance  of  guns,  and 
when  they  arrived  the  Canadians  occupied  the  drift 
and  the  enemy  retreated.  The  G.O.C.  informed 
Major  Buchan  that  he  had  been  opposed  throughout 
the  day  by  800  Boers.  Both  Captain  Iku'stall  and 
Lieutenant  Lawless  were  rcportcd  for  their  gallant 
and  (Ictcrmined  conduct.  The  casualties  were  light, 
consistmg  of  Private  Flo\'d  of  V>  Comj)an\'  killed  and 
three  wounded.  One  of  the  Canadian  ncwsj)aper 
correspondents,  Mr.  Stanlc)-  McKcown  Hrown,  of  the 
Toronto  Mail  aiid  limpirc,  was  wounded  in  this  fight 
while  close  to  the  firing-line  watching  the  progress 
of  events  in   the  interests  of  his  pa])er. 

From  the  Zand  River  the  Mounted  Rifles  skirted 
to  the  west,  while  the  Infantr\'  marched  straight  on 
Kroonstadt,  whcre  both  forces  arrived  on  the  I2th. 
A  Squadron,  with  the  ijth  Lancers,  were  the  first 
British  troops  to  enter  Kroonstadt,  which  the)'  did 
from  the  north  ;  and  it  was  a  few  hours  later  that 
the    Hritish    Infantr\'   entered    from    the   south.     The 
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MoLinted  Rifles  had  been  engaged  for  a  week,  and 
yet  not  one  man  had  been  killed  and  but  five 
wounded. 

Kroonstadt  is  127  miles  by  raihvay  from  Bloem- 
fontein,  and  it  had  been  reached  and  occupied  within 
twelve  days.  When  its  fall  became  inévitable  the 
headquarters  of  the  Free  State  Government  was 
again  moved,  this  time  to  Lindley,  about  forty  miles 
east  of  Kroonstadt.  It  would  not  do  to  leave  the 
nominal  seat  of  Government  behind  him  as  a  rallying- 
point  for  the  enemy,  and  Lord  Roberts  accordingly 
despatched  General  Hamilton's  Division  on  May  I5th 
to  chase  the  would-be  Government  still  farther  afield. 
This  meant  extra  marching  and  fighting  for  a  force 
that  had  already  done  much  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  Infantry,  but  the  men  carried  through  ail  that 
was  asked  of  them,  and  added  one  more  to  their 
list  of  captured  towns.  Nor  were  ail  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles  allowed  to  rest  in  camp  until  Lord 
Roberts  was  ready  to  march  from  Kroonstadt.  On 
May  i/th  they  furnished  one  half  of  a  force  of  200 
men  who  set  out  on  an  expédition  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  some  Boer  leaders,  said  to  be  at  a  farm 
about  forty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Kroonstadt. 
The  little  force  started  at  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon,  and  before  off-saddli ng  had  covered  sixty  miles 
in  seventeen  hours,  and  had  captured  one  Boer  com- 
mandant, nine  Johannesburg  police,  and  twenty  other 
prisoners.  They  reached  camp  again  on  the  iQth 
without   loss  and   were  warml)'  congratulated. 

Of  the  other  Canadian  detachments  G  Battery 
was  then  in  Mafeking,  E   Battery  was  fighting  with 
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Sir  Charles  Warren  at  Douglas,  D  Batter\-  was  on 
the  line  of  communications  in  Cape  Colony,  and  thc 
Strathconas  were  at  Cape  Town. 

From  Lindley  General  Hamilton  marched  north  to 
Heilbron,  still  east  of  thc  linc  of  railwa}',  and  with 
the  Canadians  as  the  leading  battalion  entered  that 
place  on  the  22nd.  The  next  morning  the  column 
started  a<îain,  inclining:  toward  the  rail\va\\  and  on 
May  24th  had  formed  a  junction  with  Lord  Roberts's 
main  column.  The\'  werc  thcn  thirt\-  miles  south  of 
the  Vaal. 

It  was  the  Queen's  birthda\-.  "  Vq.\\  there  were 
who  knew  it  during  the  long  and  wear)-  da\-,"  wrote 
Mr.  \V.  Richmond  Smith,  of  the  Montréal  Star, 
*'  for  one  loses  track  not  only  of  the  da\'  o{  the 
month,  but  of  the  day  of  the  week  also,  on  thèse 
interminable  treks.  The  horses  had  been  outspanned 
and  watered,  and  the  men  had  built  their  little  wind 
shelters  of  blankcts,  whcn  darkness  closed  in  about 
us.  Soon  the  vcldt  was  dotted  \\'\\\\  a  thousand 
camp-fircs,  as  the  men  cookcd  llicir  small  ration 
of  flour  inlo  what  is  kiiown  as  '  chcpatt\-s,'  a  sort 
of  griddle  cake,  made  of  flour  and  water.  Suddenl\-, 
awa\'  off  in  the  east,  through  the  intense  darkness  of 
thc  night,  came  the  wcll-known  strains  of  the  National 
Anthem.  It  was  the  littlc  band  of  Canadians  who 
vv^ere  the  first  to  recognise  that  thc  da\-  which  was  so 
nearl}'  gone  was  the  anniversar\'  of  tlic  birth  of  ihe 
Oueen  for  whom  thc\'  wcrc  fighting.  l'he  cffcct  was 
mar\cllous.  In  a  few  seconds  the  welkin  rang  with 
cheers,  followcd  b\-  fiftcen  thousand  soldiers  singing 
"  God   Save   the   Oueen."     A    ncw    supply  of  fcncc- 
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posts  and  thc  interior  wood  finishin^^  of  near-b\- 
houses  was  added  to  the  little  camp-fires,  and  the 
heavens  soon  reflected  the  glare  of  a  thousand 
bonfires.  This  was  Tommy's  tribute  to  his  Oueen. 
It  seems  a  little  thing  to  kindle  a  bonfire  to  celebrate 
such  an  event,  but  the  scarcit)'  of  wood  in  this  countr\- 
is  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  the  soldier  has  to 
endure.  The  veldt  for  mile  after  mile  is  absolutel)- 
bare  of  an\'thing  in  the  shape  of  timber  or  trees. 
I  hâve  hundreds  of  times  seen  soldiers  carr\'ing  a 
heav}'  fence-post,  dug  up  after  hours  of  work,  for 
miles  at  the  end  of  a  long  da\''s  forced  marching, 
in  order  to  provide  fuel  enough  to  cook  the  scant\' 
evening  meal.  Therefore  the  kindling  of  a  thousand 
bonfires  to  celebrate  the  natal  da\' of  Hcr  Majcstx" 
meant  that,  after  his  long  da\'s  work,  the  soldier  had 
carried  an  additional  suppl\'  of  firewood  for  miles 
upon  his  shoulders.  No  greater  cxidence  of  his 
lo\'alt\'  could  Tomm\'  give  than  this  ;  and  he  gave 
it  cheerfull)'  and  without  grumbling,  as  he  seldom, 
if  ever,  does  whcn  called  ui)on  to  do  extra  fatigue. 
It  was  a  scène  no  one  who  saw  it  could  ever  forget, 
this  great  remembrance  by  so  man\-  thousand  brave 
soldiers  of  the  birthday  of  a  So\ercign  w  hom  ail  love 
and  respect.  That  e\ening  I  saw  men,  lean  and 
hungrx-looking  from  scant\-  rations,  and  almost 
dropping  \\ith  fatigue  from  long  marching,  voluntariK- 
walking  miles  and  working  for  hours  to  secure  enough 
wood  with  which  to  kindle  thc  bonfue  which  marked 
the  observance  of  the  (iax." 

On  this  day  (ieneral  k'rench  had  crossed  the  \'aal 
Ri\er  into  the  Transxaal   w  ith  the  adxanced   portion 
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of  his  Division.  The  Boers  had  been  out-manœuvred, 
and  no  opposition  wasexperienced.  General  Hutton's 
Brigade  did  not  reach  the  river  until  after  nightfall, 
too  late  to  make  the  crossing  until  the  following 
morning.  It  bivouacked  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  The  transport  had  not  been  able  to  keep  up 
over  the  rough  country,  and  the  troops  went  supper- 
less  to  bed.  It  was  on  this  day,  also,  that  the 
Strathconas  left  Cape  Town  by  ship  for  Natal. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  May  26th  the 
Canadian  Infantry,  451  strong,  the  leading  battalion 
in  General  Hamilton's  Division,  crossed  the  Vaal  and 
cheered  on  the  other  side,  being  the  first  infantry 
régiment  in  Lord  Roberts's  army  to  enter  the 
Transvaal.  Lieut.-Colonel  Otter  had  rejoined  the 
régiment  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  had 
brought  vvith  him  boots  and  clothing,  which  were 
badly  needed.  For  weeks  the  men  had  been  on  half 
rations,  or  less,  and  had  suffered  severely  from  lack 
of  sufficient  food  and  sufficient  protection  from  the 
cold. 

General  French  had  pushed  on  from  the  Vaal 
River,  and  on  the  27th  had  begun  an  attack  on  the 
Boers  in  the  hills  south  of  Johannesburg  ;  but  not 
succeeding  in  driving  them  from  their  positions  he, 
on  the  28th,  sent  General  Hutton's  Brigade  forward 
to  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Klip  River  at  Olifant's 
Vlei  and  hold  the  enemy,  while  he,  in  conjunction 
with  General  Hamilton's  Division,  which  had  just 
corne  up,  made  a  turning  movement  to  the  left. 
Hère  the  Mounted  Infantry  saw  the  most  serious 
fighting    they    had    had    since    leaving    Kroonstadt. 
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Thcy  forcée!  the  cncm)-  from  two  advanccd  ridges, 
and,  although  subjected  to  a  heavy  shell  and  pom- 
pom  fire,  held  them  through  the  night.  In  the 
morning  they  were  bombarded  with  greater  vigour 
and  accuracy,  and,  although  the  position  was  clearly 
untcnable,  it  was  essential  that  the  enemy  should  be 
occupied  until  the  turning  movement  had  been  com- 
pleted.  As  soon  as  possible  the  men  were  ordered 
to  withdraw  and  march  around  b)'  the  Icft  to  the 
support  of  General  1^^'ench.  The  retirement  was  a 
dangerous  opération,  since  ail  the  troops  had  to 
recross  the  one  bridge,  and  to  tlie  Canadians  was 
given  the  important  work  of  co\ering  this  retirement. 
They  did  so  by  constantly  exposing  themselves,  b)- 
riding  up  and  down  the  face  of  the  ridges.  It  was 
the  severest  possible  test  of  discipline  and  nerve.  So 
well  scattered  did  they  keep,  however,  that  they 
offered  no  target  for  the  J^oer  guns  and  distant  rifle 
fire,  and  their  casualties  amounted  to  only  three  or 
four  wounded.  When  the  rest  of  the  Brigade  had 
crossed  they  also,  in  splendid  order,  retired. 

A  {(i\\  days  later,  in  addressing  his  I^rigade, 
General  Hutton  said  of  this  engagement,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  R.  \\.  Finn,  the  Montréal  IlcraUfs  corre- 
si)on(lcnt  with  the  Mounted  Rifles  :  "  llad  it  not  bcen 
for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  Canadians  held 
the  positions  the)'  were  sent  to  occup)',  General 
French  would  not  ha\e  been  able  to  inake  his 
turning  movement.  General  I^'rench  and  m\self 
viewed  the  engagement  from  a  near  kopje,  and  he 
remarked  to  me  as  )ou  (the  Ganadians)  marched 
undcr  the  terrifie  shell   fire   that   he  had   never   scen 
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men  advance  more  steadily  or  obey  an  order  more 
cheerfully.  Since  then  I  hâve  received  a  letter  from 
General  French,  which  is  highly  complimentary  to 
you  ail,  and  I  must  say  a  more  handsome  letter  was 
never  written  by  a  senior  gênerai  to  a  junior." 

While  the  Mounted  Rifles  were  holding  the  enemy 
in  front,  General  French  and  General  Hamilton  were 
breaking  up  and  outflanking  them  on  the  west.  It 
was  as  the  resuit  of  this  fighting  that  Johannesburg 
was  captured.  In  his  report  to  the  War  Office  on 
May  30th  Lord  Roberts  said  :  "  The  brunt  of  the 
fighting  yesterday  fell  upon  lan  Hamilton's  column. 
I  hâve  sent  him,  as  •  already  mentioned,  to  work 
around  to  the  west  of  Johannesburg  in  support  of 
French's  cavalry,  which  was  directed  to  go  north 
near  the  road  leading  to  Pretoria.  I  hâve  not  heard 
from  French  yet,  but  Hamilton,  in  a  report  which 
has  just  reached  me,  states  at  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  found  his  way  blocked  by  the 
enemy,  strongly  posted  on  some  kopjes  and  ridges 
three  miles  south  of  the  Rand.  They  had  two  heavy 
guns  and  several  field  guns  and  pom-poms.  Hamilton 
forthwith  ati^-cked." 

The  position  was  at  Doornkop,  almost  on  the  site 
of  the  surrender  of  Jameson  and  his  raiders,  and  it 
was  at  this  spot  that  the  Gordons  and  Canadians 
broke  through  the  enemy 's  right  flank.  The  iQth 
Brigade  was  ordered  to  make  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
ridge,  while  the  2ist  Brigade,  with  General  French's 
cavalry,  was  sent  on  a  wide  turning  movement  to  the 
left.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  frontal  attack 
would  hâve  to  be  pushed  home,  but  as  the  day  wore 
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on,  and  thc  turning  movement  had  not  yet  had  its 
cffect,  the  order  was  given  that  the  ridge  must  be 
taken.  The  Gordons  werc  the  advanced  battaHon, 
with  thc  Canadians  in  support,  the  Shropshires  in 
reserve,  and  the  Cornwalls  as  baggage  guard  ;  but 
the  Canadians  were  soon  extended  to  the  right  so  as 
to  form  practicall}'  one  advanced  Hne  with  tlie 
Gordons.  A  fierce  artillery  duel  opened,  and  the 
Gordons  and  Canadians,  only  about  a  thousand  of  ail 
ranks,  began  to  move  forward.  Steadih',  without 
haste  and  without  wavering,  thc  long-extendcd  linc 
moved  forward.  As  Mr.  Hamilton  wrote  :  ''  ].)ramatic 
in  its  associations,  Doornkop  was  fierceh'  dramatic  in 
its  circumstanccs.  I^^rontal  attacks  were  aiiathcma 
niaraiiatka  to  the  theorist  aftcr  a  fcw  expensive 
failurcs  at  the  outset  of  this  war  ;  but  thc  splendid 
iQth  Brigade,  undcr  Smith-Dorien's  handling,  and 
taught  by  the  expérience  of  a  score  of  fights,  made  a 
frontal  attack  and  concjucrcd.  l^ocr  skill  scizcd  the 
advantagc  of  thc  drxiicss  of  the  grass  and  thc  set  of 
thc  wind  towards  our  ])osition  and  fircd  thc  vcldt. 
Thus  thc  hillsidc  t(j)  bc  won  was  a  dcad  black,  against 
which  thc  kliaki  showed  with  fatal  clearness,  and  on 
wln'ch  tlic  (Iroi)ping  bullcts  raiscd  a  dust-puff  which 
instantl}-  told  thc  range.  \'ct  across  a  full  mile  of 
this  black  (lcath-sl()j)c  our  nicn  wcnt  on  without  a 
chcck,  until  thc  riflcnicn  on  thc  crcst  saw  thc)-  could 
(lo  nothing  against  infantrx-  so  indoniitablc,  and  HtMl. 
And  hnall)' — it  sounds  likc  a  romance,  l)ut  it  is  a 
fact — thc  firc  was  actuall\-  upon  thc  hillsidc  wlicn  it 
was  stormcd,  and  our  mcn  wcnt  up  against  thc  Hoers 
through  litcral   Hamc.      A   bclt  of  firc  and  sn^iokc    lo 
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feet  wide,  well-nigh  of  man's  lieight,  swept  toward  our 
position,  and  through  the  flame  and  smoke  line  after 
line  of  our  men  leaped,  to  go  with  singed  e\'cbro\vs 
and  beards  over  the  blackness  thc  fire  had  wrought. 
It  was  a  battle  of  the  flames." 

When  the  order  came  that  the  crest  must  be  won 
that  night,  the  Cordons  made  one  of  tlic  finest 
charges  in  the  history  of  the  war,  losing  20  killed 
and  76  vvounded.  On  a  hne  with  them  charged  the 
Canadians,  and  the  two  régiments  went  over  the 
crest  together.  l^iit  fortune  favoured  the  Canadians. 
Their  approach  was  sheltered  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground  :  the  Cordens  made  their  magnificent  rush 
fully  exposed.  As  against  the  heavy  casualty  hst  of 
the  latter  the  Canadians  lost  but  seven  wounded. 
Johannesburg  lay  open.  The  night  was  ver}'  cold, 
and  without  food  or  water  the  iQth  Brigade 
bivouacked  on  the  height  it  had  gaincd. 

Johannesburg  surrendered  on  April  3ist,  but  the 
Canadians,  in  their  respective  Divisions,  were  kcpt 
to  thc  wcst  of  thc  cit\-.  During  thc  two  or  three 
days  thc  army  was  waiting  for  supphcs  inch'vichials 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  visiting  it.  One 
man,  Scrgeant  Ironsidcs,  of  the  Canadian  Infantry, 
was  appointed  to  thc  rcgimental  pohce  in  Johannes- 
burg. Riding  back  to  camp  unarmed  on  tlie  niglit 
of  Junc  211(1,  he  lost  his  wa)'  and  got  to  thc  north 
of  thc  Hritish  lincs.  Procecding  cautiously  he 
discovcrcd  three  men  slecping  on  thc  ground. 
Convinced  that  they  were  Bocrs,  hc  first  stole  up 
and  took  their  rifles  from  their  sides,  and,  using  one 
to  arm   liimsclf  awakcncd  thc  slccpcrs  and   marched 
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the  three  of  them  to  a  vacant  house  he  discovered 
near  by,  where  he  stood  guard  over  them  ail  night, 
and  in  the  morning  took  them  and  their  horses  into 
camp.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  Commandant 
Botha's  cousin. 

Just  as  the  fight  at  Doornkop  was  ending  the 
Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  had  passed  by,  going 
north-west.  On  the  30th  the  ist  Battalion  chased 
a  Boer  convoy  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Pretoria  and 
captured  some  waggons  and  prisoners.  Only  one 
sharp,  brief  action  was  fought  between  Johannesburg 
and  Pretoria,  and  in  it  the  Canadians  did  not 
participate  ;  for  the  Canadian  Infantry  were  that  day 
the  baggage  guard  for  their  Brigade,  and  the  Mounted 
Rifles  were  outside  the  area  of  the  fight. 

On  June  3rd  the  içth  Brigade  marched  sixteen 
miles  to  the  north,  through  heayy  rolling  country, 
in  order  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  expected  to  make  a  strong  defence  at  Pretoria. 
On  the  4th,  however,  the  direction  was  changed' 
straight  for  Pretoria,  since  it  was  found  that  no 
further  opposition  would  be  offered.  In  the  morning 
of  the  5th  the  ipth  Brigade  led  their  Division  and 
the  Canadians  led  the  içth  Brigade  up  to  the  out- 
skirts  of  the  city,  where,  after  some  hours  of  waiting, 
their  turn  came,  and  in  altered  order,  with  the  Corn- 
walls  first,  than  the  Shropshîres,  then  the  Gordons, 
and  then  the  Canadians,  the  "  fighting  iQth  "  moved 
through  the  square  past  Lord  Roberts,  while  the 
Guards'  band  played  "  The  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade." 
On  the  6th  the  Mounted  Rifles  passed  through  to 
follow  the  retreating  Boers. 


CHAPTER    IX 

LATER    MOVEMENTS 

It  was  generally  expected  that  the  capture  of 
Pretoria  would  end  the  war,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  this  was  a  mistake.  Commandant  Botha  took 
up  a  strong  position  some  eighteen  miles  to  the  east 
of  Pretoria,  and  there  offered  a  more  stubborn 
résistance  than  the  Boers  had  offered  at  any  point 
from  l^loemfontein  north.  Aftcr  lie  had  been  drivcn 
from  this  position  the  British  dcvotcd  their  chief 
énergies  to  an  attcmpt  to  corner  Commandant  De 
Wet  in  (3range  River  Colon\',  b\-  which  name,  aftcr 
the  formai  anncxation  on  May  2cSth,  the  oJd  Orange 
Free  State  has  been  known.  The  daring  and  suc- 
cessful  raids  of  this  clcver  commander  were  not  onl\' 
annoying,  but  were  dangerous  to  the  British  com- 
munications. Troops  and  Gênerais  were  sent  south 
from  Pretoria  to  participate  in  the  chase.  Thcn 
Commandant  Botha  laid  bold  j)lans  to  capture 
Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  ;  but  first  he  waitcd 
quietl)'  until  the  défend ing  forces  had  been  wcakencd 
by  w  ithdrawals,  and  until  his  own  forces  had  bccn 
strengthened  both  in  morale  and  in  numbers. 
When   he   was    read)-   he   touk   the   aggressive.     His 
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forces  were  successful  in  one  or  two  outpost  engage- 
ments, but  he  was  quite  incapable  of  effecting  his 
purpose,  and  the  conspirators  who  were  to  assist  in 
Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  were  arrested.  General 
Buller  came  up  through  Natal  ;  communication  was 
opened  up  between  his  column  and  Lord  Roberts's 
army  along  the  Natal-Transvaal  railway  ;  and  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  two  forces  the  Boers  were  pushed 
eastward,  through  the  boasted  Lydenburg  district, 
and  either  driven  into  Portuguese  territory  at  Komati 
Poort  or  scattered. 

In  the  opérations  succeeding  the  capture  of  Pretoria 
the  Canadian  troops  were  often  conspicuous  ;  but 
the  Canadian  Infantry  did  not  take  part  in  the  main 
advance  eastward.  The  Mounted  Rifles  were  fre- 
quently  engaged,  but  principally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Pretoria  or  while  guarding  lines  of  communi- 
cation, and  later  around  Belfast.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  hard  marching  in  chase  of  De  Wet,  the 
Canadian  Infantry  were  most  of  the  time  quietly  in 
camp  at  Springs  and  saw  only  one  or  two  outpost 
skirmishes.  But  the  Strathconas  went  right  through 
with  General  Buller  ;  and  C  and  D  Batteries  found 
opportunities  for  active  work. 

When  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  with  General 
Hutton's  Brigade  moved  through  Pretoria  on  June  6th, 
they  proceeded  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  As  in 
the  march  from  Bloemfontein,  General  French's  Divi- 
sion was  to  form  the  left  flanking  force  in  the  attack 
on  Commandant  Botha's  new  position.  General 
Pole-Carew,  with  the  iith  Division,  advanced  along 
the  Delagoa  Bay  railway,  and  General   Hamilton  was 
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in  his  old  position  on  the  right.  As  iisual,  General 
French  on  the  one  side  and  General  Hamilton  on 
the  other,  were  to  turn  the  enemy's  flanks  ;  but 
Commandant  Botha  had  by  that  time  learned  the 
game,  and  he  disposed  the  bulk  of  his  forces  on  his 
wings.  As  he  had  chosen  his  position  with  good  judg- 
ment,  it  took  two  days  of  hard  fighting  before  the 
British  could  dislodge  him.  The  Canadian  Mounted 
Rifles  were  engaged  during  thèse  two  days,  June  i  ith 
and  I2th,  with  General  French's  Division,  which  did 
little  more  than  hold  its  own.  The  Canadians  came 
under  fire  in  open  ground  covered  with  loose  stones, 
eut  of  which  they  at  once  built  themselves  shelters, 
behind  which  they  leisurely  and  deliberately  fired. 
Ammunition  for  General  French's  guns  was  dclayed 
on  the  road,  and  while  waiting  for  it  no  assault  was 
made.  Ail  the  night  of  the  i  ith  and  ail  the  next  day 
the  Canadians  manned  their  shelters.  Their  casualties 
were  two  wounded,  one  mortally.  General  Hamilton 
and  General  Pole-Carew  had  becn  much  more  severely 
engaged,  and  during  the  night  of  the  I2th  the  Boers 
abandoned  their  position  and  rctircd  to  the  east. 
Next  morning  the  mounted  men  pursued  the  encmy 
for  ten  miles  or  more,  but  had  httle  fighting.  Return- 
ing  from  this  pursuit  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles 
were  sent  to  the  rest-camp  at  Uerdepoort,  near 
Pretoria,  l^otha  was  to  be  left  alone  until  he 
assumed  the  aggressive. 

Although  General  Hamilton's  Division  was  hotl\' 
engaged  in  this  t\\o  dax's'  battle,  the  I9th  Brigade 
took  no  direct  ]xirt.  It  had  been  the  intention  to 
disband  the  i9th  Brigade,  and  General  Smith-Dorien 
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actually  issued  what  he  believed  to  be  his  final  orders, 
from  which  his  références  to  the  record  of  the  Brigade 


Lapt.  i'earce.  Major 
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have   been    quoted.     Rat   on  June  7th,   when   Com- 
mandant   Botha  had  been  located,  the  Brigade  was 
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reconstituted  and  sent  toward  Johannesburg:^  with 
General  Hamilton's  Division.  From  Irène  the  2ist 
Brigade,  with  the  rest  of  the  Division,  started  north- 
east  to  attack  the  Boers'  left  flank,  while  the  I9th 
Brigade  continued  its  way  towards  Johannesburg  to 
guard  against  possible  attack  in  that  quarter.  The 
Canadian  Infantry  reached  Elandsfontein  Junction, 
just  east  of  Johannesburg,  on  June  loth,  and  were 
from  there  diverted  to  Springs,  twenty  miles  to  the 
east.  Some  rolling  stock,  vvhich  was  known  to  be  at 
Springs,  was  required  for  transportation  purposes,  and 
it  was  desired  also  to  secure  the  great  coal-mines 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  protect  workmen  while 
the  nccessary  supph'  of  coal  was  being  mined.  The 
Canadian  Battalion  at  that  time  numbered  27  officers 
and  41 1  men. 

Lieut.-Col.  Otter  was  made  Camp  Commandant, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  Canadians,  he  had  with  him 
a  small  force  of  Mounted  Infantry.  For  some  wceks 
the  Canadian  Infantry  were  to  go  through  again  the 
samc  kind  of  expériences  thcy  had  had  at  Belmont 
Camp,  except  that  the  surroundings  were  much  more 
pleasant  and  more  comfortablc,  and  the  men  were 
this  time  glad  of  a  long  hait,  and  not,  as  before, 
impatient  for  the  word  to  advance.  The)'  fortifiée! 
their  position  and  did  outpost  duty.  Many  Boers 
came  in  and  gave  up  their  arms.  On  several  occa- 
sions forces  of  the  cnemy  appearcd,  but  onK'  on 
June  28th  was  there  what  might  be  called  an  attack, 
and  cven  this  did  not  rcach  bc\'ond  the  outposts. 

The  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles 
was  not  destinée!  to  remain  long  at  the  rest-camp  at 
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Derdepoort,  for  on  June  i5th  it  entrained  for  Orange 
River  Colony  to  guard  the  line  of  communications 
threatened  by  De  VVet  ;  and  although  the  ist  Bat- 
talion  retained  that  camp  as  its  headquarters  until 
July  4th,  it  was  not  for  them  altogether  a  period  of 
rest.  They  were  constantly  called  upon  to  furnish 
outposts  and  patrols. 

It  was  from  this  camp  that  a  detachment  went  out 
with  the  force  under  General  Hutton  and  signally 
distinguished  itself  by  capturing  two  guns.  General 
Baden-Powell  had  been  marching  on  Pretoria  from 
Mafeking  with  a  column  in  which  was  C  Battery  of 
the  Canadian  Artillery.  He  had  arrived  at  Rusten- 
burg,  and  Lord  Roberts  desired  him  to  come  into 
Pretoria  for  consultation.  So  General  Hutton  was 
sent  out  with  300  Mounted  Infantry  to  clear  the  road 
along  which  he  must  travel.  While  proceeding  on 
this  duty  on  June  i8th  General  Hutton  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Young,  with  twelve  Canadians  and  three 
Remington  Scouts,  to  reconnoitre  Klip  Kop,  where 
some  of  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  be  in  laager. 
Hearing  that  the  Boers  were  on  the  alert,  Lieutenant 
Young  decided  to  exécute  a  flank  movement  so  as  to 
reach  the  kopje  by  the  rear.  Following  the  east  bank 
of  the  Klip  River  for  two  or  three  miles,  he  came 
upon  a  scattered  settlement,  completely  surprised  the 
inhabitants  of  house  after  house,  and  with  only  a  little 
skirmishing  disarmed  forty  or  fifty  men.  Noticing 
the  track  of  two  guns,  Lieutenant  Young  decided  to 
push  on  and,  if  possible,  capture  them.  The  guns 
were  discovered  so  placed  that  they  could  easilv  hâve 
been    defended   if   the    raid    had    been    less    cleverly 
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executed.  Lieutenant  Young  took  possession  of  what 
oxen  he  could  find,  hitched  some  of  them  to  the  guns, 
and  set  off  back  to  camp.  He  was  fired  on,  but 
reached  camp  safcl\'  at  three  in  thc  morning  with 
his  prisoners,  cattle,  and  guns. 

This  incident  was  brought  b\'  General  Hutton  to 
the  spécial  notice  of  Lord  Roberts.  Not  onl\'  were 
Lieutenant  \'oung,  Sergeants  Purdon  and  R\'an 
speciall)'  mentioned  b\-  him,  but  he  reported  to  Lord 
Roberts  that  he  "  could  not  allow  so  exceptional  a 
performance  of  so  difficult,  dangerous,  and  délicate  a 
nature  to  pass  vvithout  bringing  the  whole  detachment 
to  \'our  notice."  General  Ilutton  also  sent  an  extended 
account  of  the  affair  to  Lord  Minto  in  Canada,  and 
said  of  it  :  "  The  whole  incident  forms  a  singular 
instance  of  what  cool  daring  and  stead}'  courage  can 
do.  Xothing  could  better  test  the  finest  qualities  in 
British  soldiers  than  to  eut  out  guns  under  such 
circumstances  from  the  \er)'  centre  of  the  enemy 
w'ithout  the  loss  of  a  man  or  horse." 

By  this  date,  June  uSth,  the  2nd  Battalion,  which 
had  been  split  up,  had  become  established  at  the 
posts  assigned  to  it  on  the  railw  a\-  norlh  of  Kroon- 
stadt  in  Orange  River  Colonw  .\  few-  daws  later 
four  men  of  1)  Scjuadron  gave  an  exhibition  of 
coolness,  indomitable  courage,  and  self-sacrifice  that 
will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  an\'  deeds  of  the  war 
are  remembered.  Troops  i  and  4  of  D  Scjuadron, 
under  connnand  of  Lieutenant  Da\idson,  two  com- 
[)aniesof  the  Shropshire  Régiment,  and  a  detachment 
of  Impérial  Yeomamy  were  placed  at  a  little  camp 
three     miles    south     of    lloningspruit     Station     and 
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between  two  important  bridges.  There  was  another 
camp  at  the  station  itself,  composée!  of  400  British 
soldiers  who  had  been  released  from  the  Boer  prison 
at  Pretoria,  and  who  were  in  poor  health  and  im- 
perfectly  armed.  This  section  of  the  raihvay  required 
careful  guarding,  for  there  were  three  bridges  within 
a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  camp  in  which  were 
the  Canadians  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  raihvay.  Three  miles  away  to  the  east,  across  the 
raihvay,  were  two  large  kopjes.  By  order  of  the 
Camp  Commandant  outposts  were  placed,  during 
the  daytime  only,  upon  thèse  two  kopjes,  and  also 
an  outpost  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  camp,  and 
another  two  miles  to  the  south.  On  June  22nd  the 
Canadians  had  this  outpost  duty  to  perform.  Before 
daybreak  Lieutenant  Inglis  set  out  with  eight  men, 
four  each  for  the  two  kopjes  to  the  east,  while 
Lieutenant  Davidson  placed  four  men  two  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  camp,  and  then  took  four  others 
and  placed  them  the  same  distance  to  the  south. 

No  sooner  had  Lieutenant  Inglis  and  his  men 
reached  the  first  of  the  kopjes  than  they  caught 
sight  of  one  or  two  Boers  in  hiding  and  saw  signs  of 
many  more.  De  Wet  was  making  a  swoop  on  the 
raihvay,  and  the  kopjes  had  been  occupied  during  the 
night.  Realising  the  situation,  Lieutenant  Inglis 
gave  the  order  to  make  for  the  camp  with  ail  speed. 
Boers  swarmed  out  in  pursuit.  The  Canadians  had 
gained  a  start,  but  their  horses  \vere  worked  out  and 
could  not  be  spurred  into  speed.  True  to  their 
instincts,  the  men  scattered  to  divide  the  pursuing 
Boers.     One  man  was  shot  dead  ;  two  were  wounded 
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and  capturée!  ;  and  Lieutenant  Inglis  and  two  men, 
though  vvounded.  clung  to  their  horses  long  enough 
to  corne  under  the  covering  fire  of  the  camp.  Two 
others  escaped  to  the  south  and  turned  up  the  next 
day  at  Kroonstadt.  The  remaining  man,  Trooper 
Waldy,  or  "  old  man  \Vald\'  "  as  hc  was  called,  had 
the  nerve  and  the  eye  of  the  typical  plainsman.  Two 
]^oers  were  following  him  and  gaining  upon  him  so 
rapidl}'  that  he  saw  escape  was  impossible.  Suddenly 
dropping  from  his  horse  to  the  ground  he  faced  his 
opponcnts,  who  also  immediately  dropped.  In  that 
position  neithcr  party  could  sec  the  other.  The 
Boers  had  no  reason  for  exposing  themselves,  since 
reinforcements  would  soon  join  them  ;  but  for  Waldy 
the  case  was  desperate.  Ail  he  needed  was  a  chance 
to  pull  his  triggcr  twice.  To  get  this  chance  he 
suddcnl)'  rose  to  his  knecs.  ]k)th  Boers  fircd  and 
missed  and  he  shot  them  both  dead  and,  remounting, 
amblcd  back  into  camp. 

At  the  first  distant  shots  the  camp  had  becn 
aroused  and  the  little  force  disposcd  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  was  soon  subjected  to  a  ver\'  heavy 
fire  both  from  rifles  and  from  two  guns  which  the 
Boers  had  posted  on  the  eastern  koj)jes.  So  far  the 
attack  was  from  the  east,  but  fift}-  or  sixty  l^oers 
began  to  circle  around  to  the  south  wilh  the  inten- 
tion of  out-flanking  the  force  and  gaining  somerising 
ground  to  the  west,  from  which  the)'  would  be  able  lo 
command  the  camp  with  their  rifles.  To  reach  this 
ground  they  had  to  pass  the  little  southern  outpost 
of  four  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles.  l^ut  this  they 
could  not  do.      The  men  understood  the  importance 
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of  preventing  thc  J^oers  from  thus  surrounding  the 
camp,  and  with  rare  spirit  thc}'  set  to  work  to 
prevent  it.  Concealing  themselves  and  firing  rapidly 
they  gave  no  cluc  to  their  numbers.  At  the  very 
beginning  one  of  thc  four,  Trooper  Miles,  was 
wounded  in  thc  hand  b}-  long-range  fire,  and  hc 
was  sent  back  with  the  horses  and  with  word  that 
no  assistance  was  needed. 

The  talc  of  the  heroism  of  the  three  who  were  left 
was  thus  told  by  Lieutenant  Davidson  to  Mr.  Rich- 
mond  Smith  of  the  Montréal  Sfa?-  :  "  It  was  long 
odds,  three  men  against  sixt\',  but  thèse  Canadians 
from  Pincher  Creck  were  stout-hearted  fellows  who 
did  not  know  thc  meaning  of  thc  word  fear,  and 
rattling  good  shots  into  thc  bargain.  For  cight 
hours  thc\'  fought,  thc  numbcr  of  thcir  opponcnts 
increasing  as  thc  hours  wcnt  b\',  until  thcrc  were 
close  to  a  hundrcd  burghers  [)ouring  in  a  fusillade  of 
rifle  shots  at  thc  thrcc  men  who  hcld  thc  crossing 
over  the  rail\va\'  linc.  Shortly  after  noon  Corporal 
Morden  was  seriously  wounded  with  a  bullet  through 
thc  chest.  JIc  ncvcr  gave  up,  howcxcr,  and  kept  on 
firing  until,  hitcr  on,  anothcr  Mauscr  bullet  crashcd 
through  his  brain.  About  two  o'clock  anothcr  onc 
of  thc  littlc  part}-,  Trooper  Kcrr,  was  wounded.  At 
that  timc  thc  force  consistée!  oï  two  wounded  men 
and  Corporal  Miles,  who  was  in  charge  of  thc  outpost. 
About  half-i)ast  two  Kcrr  was  shot  through  thc  heart, 
and  a  lilllc  latcr  C'orpor^d  Miles  rccei\-cd  a  bullet 
wound  in  thc  shouldcr.  Hc  did  not  ijixc  in  thou<jh 
for  ail  that,  but  continucd  hring,  and  used  up  tlie 
cartridgcs  of  his  dcad  conipanions   aftcr  his  ow  n   had 
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been  exhausted.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon  a  train  arrivée!  at  Honingspruit  Station  from  the 
north,  and  the  Boers  withdrew  and  attacked  the  train. 
The  garrison,  however,  managed  to  keep  them  at  bay 
until  a  train  with  troops  arrived  from  Kroonstadt, 
when  the  enemy,  as  usual,  retired.  Then  it  was  that 
I  had  time  to  go  back  and  see  what  had  become  of 
tlie  Httle  outpost  on  the  railway  hne  south  of  the 
camp,  which  I  knew  had  been  heavily  engaged  ail 
day.  I  found  Corporal  Miles  lying  behind  a  little 
mound  of  earth  suffering  from  a  severe  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  and  a  short  distance  from  him  the  dead 
bodies  of  Corporal  Morden  and  Trooper  Kerr,  both 
of  whom  had  been  first  wounded  and  afterwards 
killed  by  second  shots.  Though  serions,  Miles's  wound 
was  not  by  any  means  a  fatal  one,  and  he  was  at  once 
taken  to  the  hospital  at  Kroonstadt,  from  where  he 
was  sent  to  Cape  Town  later  on.  It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  the  gallant  conduct 
of  thèse  three  men.  But  for  their  splendid  work  our 
position  would  hâve  been  completely  surrounded,  and 
the  chances  are  the  whole  garrison  would  either  hâve 
been  killed  or  captured." 

On  July  6th  Lord  Roberts  telegraphed  from 
Pretoria  to  Lord  Minto  :  "  I  hâve  much  pleasure  in 
bringing  to  your  Excellency's  notice  the  good  work 
done  by  the  ist  and  2nd  Battalions  Canadian 
Mounted  Rifles,  who  hâve  been  repeatedly  con- 
spicuous  for  their  gallant  conduct  and  soldierlike 
instincts, 

"  During  the  attack  by  the  Boers  on  Katabosch  on 
June  22nd  a  small   party  of  Pincher's  Creek  men  of 
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the  2nd  Battalion  displayed  the  greatest  gallantry 
and  dévotion  to  duty,  holding  in  check  a  force  of 
Boers  by  whom  the)^  were  largely  outnumbered. 

"  Corporal  Morden  and  Private  Kcrr  continued 
fighting  until  mortally  wounded.  Lance-Corporal 
Miles  and  Private  Miles,  wounded,  continued  to  fight 
and  held  their  ground. 

"On  June  i8th  a  party  of  the  ist  Battalion  under 
Lieutenant  Young,  when  operating  with  a  force 
under  General  Hutton  to  the  north-west  of  Pretoria, 
succeeded  in  capturing  two  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
and  brought  in  a  herd  of  cattle  and  several  prisoners 
without  losing  a  man." 

While  thèse  events  were  occurring  at  Katabosch 
the  ex-prisoners  at  Honingspruit  Station  were 
doggedly  fighting  for  their  freedom  against  a 
superior  force  of  Boers  who  completely  surrounded 
them.  Colonel  Bullock  refused  to  surrender.  Just 
as  the  wires  were  being  eut  he  had  flashed  a 
message  to  Kroonstadt.  The  \\a\'  thèse  weakened 
and  poorl)'-arnicd  men  held  the  Boers  at  ba}-  ail 
day  until  hclp  arrivcd  was  hcroic.  This  tinic 
De  Wet  failed. 

Commandant  ]k)tha  thcn  began  his  attacks  around 
Pretoria  and  Johannesburg.  On  Jul)'  4th  the  ist 
l^attalion  of  the  Canadian  Mountcd  Rifles  left  the 
camp  at  Derdcpoc^'t  with  General  llutton's  column 
for  Rustfontein,  a  fcw  miles  south  of  Pretoria,  and 
from  the  /th  to  the  loth  thc}'  took  part  in  a  heavy 
four  (la\s'  fi":htinfî  in  that  district.  The  Boers  foui^^ht 
with  grcat  détermination,  causing  the  l^ritish  to 
abandon  thc   positions  the\-  had   at  first  gained,  and 
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which  they  regained  when  rein  forcements  arrivée!. 
The  Canadian  casualties  were  Captain  Nelles  and  six 
or  seven  men  wounded.  When  the  Boers  attacked 
the  British  outposts  at  Witpoort,  on  July  i6th,  this 
battahon  rendered  good  service.  One  detachment  of 
the  Royal  Irish  FusiHers  was  very  hard  pressed  and 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  when  tvvo  troops  of 
the  Canadians,  under  Lieutenants  Borden  and  Burch, 
were  sent  to  their  relief  Dismounting,  the  Canadians 
made  a  sharp  counter  attack  and  put  the  enemy  to 
flight,  but  so  keen  and  eager  to  get  at  the  enemy  were 
the  two  young  officers  that  they  exposed  themselves 
fearlessly,  and  both  lost  their  lives.  They  were  in 
the  very  act  of  leading  their  men  in  a  forward  dash. 
A  letter  sent  by  the  officer  commanding  the  Royal 
Irish  Fusiliers  to  Lieut.-Col.  Lessard,  after  the 
engagement,  is  a  testimony  to  the  success  of  their 
force  : — 

"  Dear  Colonel  Lessard, — In  the  few  words 
Ispoke  to  you  last  night  at  the  funeral  of  your  two 
very  gallant  officers  I  am  afraid  I  failed  to  convey 
the  deep  gratitude  my  régiment  owes  to  the  ist 
Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  for  their  gallantry  in  going 
so  nobly  and  fearlessly  to  the  succour  of  our  be- 
leaguered  detachment  at  Witpoort  yesterday.  The 
counter  attack  your  régiment  made  occurred  at  a 
most  critical  moment,  and  it  doubtless  saved  many 
of  the  lives  of  our  detachment.  We  déplore  greatly 
the  losses  you  hâve  sustained,  and  we  shall  ever  bear 
in  grateful  memory  the  gallantry  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  ist  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  on  this  occasion.     I 
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shall  deem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  will  kindly  convey 
to  your  officers,  non-commissioncd  officers,  and  men 
the  purport  of  this  letter. 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"John  Reeves, 
"  Colonel  Cominandin^^  2nd  Battalion  Princess 
Victoria   Ro\-al    Irish   P\isiliers." 

On  July  i/th  Lord  Robcrts  reported  to  the  War 
Office:  "Yesterday  the  enem\'  made  a  determined 
attack  on  the  left  of  Pole-Carew's  position  and  along 
our  left  flank  commanded  by  Hutton.  The  posts 
hcld  b>'  the  Irish  Fusiliers  and  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Infantry  iinder  Lieut.-Col.  Alderson  wcre 
most  gallantly  defended.  The  enem)'  made  re- 
peated  attempts  to  assault  the  position,  comini^  in 
close  ranime  and  calling  to  the  Fusiliers  to  surrcnder. 
The  enemy  suffered  severelw  They  had  15  killed 
and  50  wounded,  and  4  taken  prisoners.  The  l^ritish 
casualtics  were  7  killed,  including  the  Canadian 
lieutenants  Horden  and  J^urch,  30  wounded,  and 
21    miss  in  g." 

In  his  despatch  of  the  following  da\'  Lord  Robcrts 
made  further  référence  to  this  affair:  "The  iwo  )-oung 
Canadians  mentioned  in  yesterday's  telegram  were 
killed  while  gallantly  leading  their  men  in  a  counter 
attack  on  the  encm}''s  flank  at  a  critical  juncturc  in 
their  assault  on  our  position.  Horden  had  twice 
before  been  brought  to  m\'  notice  in  despatches  for 
gallaiit  and  intrcpid  conduct." 

Lieutenant  Borden  was  the  only  s(mi  of  the  Hon. 
Dr.    Borden,  the  Canadian   IVIinister  of   Militia    and 
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Defence.  He  had  just  rejoined  his  corps,  after 
spending  two  weeks  in  the  hospital'  at  Pretoria. 
Lieutenant  Burch  was  the  son  of  Lieutenant  F.  O. 
Burch,    of    the    2nd    Canadian    Dragoons.     Lieut.- 


LIKUTKXANT    BOHDEN. 

(Killcd  in  action  at  Witpoort.) 


Col.  Evans,  who  had  commanded  the  2nd 
BattaHon  since  it  left  J^loemfontein,  wrote  of  their 
burial  :  "  On  our  return  from  outpost  duty  on 
Tuesday  night  we  buried  the  two  officers  by  lantern 
Hght.     Ail  the  Canadicins,    ist    and    2nd    Battalions 
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wcrc  thcrc,  and  représentatives  from  the  New 
Zealanders  and  Mounted  Infantry.  The  burial 
service  was  conducted  by  the  Brigade  chaplain,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  as  the  two  gallant  lads  lay 
there,  with  a  Canadian  flag,  which  I  pickcd  iip  at 
Johannesburg,  covering  their  bodies,  and  their 
Canadian  comrades  ail  about  them,  it  was  a  sad 
and  most  imprcssive  scène,  and  I  think  ail  our  hearts 
were  turned  toward  the  sorrowing  ones  in  the  dcar 
old   land  we   had   left  a  few  months    ago." 

The  ist  Battalion  of  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles 
had  been  moving  south  from  Pretoria  and  the  2n(l 
Battalion  had  been  moving  north  from  its  posts  in 
Orange  River  Colony.  On  July  i  5th  they  had  come 
together.  After  doing  duty  along  the  line  of  the 
Natal-Transvaal  Railway  toward  the  south-east,  they 
followed  the  main  advance  along  the  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway  towards  Komati  Poort.  The\'  had  freciuent 
brushes  with  the  encm\'  and  did  useful  work  of  varions 
kinds.  On  September  5th,  at  da\-light,  a  detachment 
of  125  men  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  which  was  guarding 
the  railway  between  Pan  and  Wonderfontein,  east  of 
Middelburg,  was  attacked  by  a  force  of  Boers  with 
two  guns  and  onc  i)om-pom.  Colonel  Mahon  was  sent 
to  their  assistance,  but  beforehearrived  the  Canadians 
had  beaten  the  Boers  off  after  a  very  sharp  fight, 
in  which  Major  Saunders,  Lieutenant  Moodie,  and 
two  mon  were  woundcd  and  six  men  were  capturcd. 
Lord  Robcrts  called  it  "a  ver\'  creditable  performance." 

On  Novembcr  ist  a  column  under  General  Smith- 
Doricn  moved  south  from  Ik^lfast  toward  the  Komati 
vallc)'.     On  the  2nd  sixt\'  nicn  of  the  2n(l    Battalion 
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C.M.R.  formed  the  advanced  guard,  under  command 
of  Major  Saunders.  The  guide  took  a  wrong  direc- 
tion, and  when  they  came  in  touch  with  the  enemy 
the  main  column  had  branched  off  to  the  right  and 
was  nearly  two  miles  away.  Expecting  early  assist- 
ance the  small  force,  although  in  a  most  dangerous 
position,  held  its  ground  under  severe  rifle-fire.  In 
advance  was  a  small  party  under  Lieutenant  Chalmers. 
Learning  of  the  situation  the  G.O.C.  sent  orders  for 
a  retirement.  Lieutenant  Chalmers  skilfully  fell  back 
on  his  supports,  and  further  retirement  was  carried 
out  steadily  by  successive  groups.  Corporal  Schell's 
horse  was  killed,  and  fell  on  his  rider,  injuring  him, 
whereupon  Sergeant  Tryon  gave  the  injured  man  his 
horse.  Major  Saunders  rode  back  and  took  up 
Sergeant  Tryon,  but  the  saddle  turned  and  both 
were  thrown.  Major  Saunders,  partially  stunned  by 
the  fall,  was  struck  by  a  bullet  while  making  for 
cover.  Lieutenant  Chalmers  went  back  for  his 
superior  officer,  but  was  unable  to  remove  him  ;  he 
returned  to  the  firing  line  for  assistance,  but  was  shot 
through  the  body,  dying  a  few  minutes  later.  To 
Lieutenant  Chalmers's  excellent  management  of  his 
troops  in  this  engagement,  as  well  as  to  his  splendid 
services  throughout  the  campaign,  his  commanding 
officer  paid  a  high  tribute. 

One  of  the  most  notable  performances  by  Canadian 
troops  occurred  a  few  days  later,  when  the  ist  Bat- 
talion  C.M.R.,  under  Lieut-Col.  Lessard,  and  two 
guns  of  D  Battëry,  R.C.A.,  under  Lieutenant  Mor- 
rison,  defended  the  rear  of  General  Smith-Dorien's 
flying    column    on    its    retirement    from   the   Komati 
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River.  On  \()\cmbcr  6th  thc  coliimn  had  startcd 
from  Belfast.  The  enem\'  was  soon  met  and  luiii^ 
on  the  front  flanks  and  rear  until  the  Komati  River 
was  reachcd,  wherc  thcy  defended  a  strong  position 
until  forced  to  retire  by  a  wide  turning  inovement 
by  the  Suffolks  and  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles. 
Strongly  rein  forced  du  ring  the  night,  the  Boers 
pressed  the  attack  in  the  morning.  Lord  Roberts 
reported  to  the  War  Office  that  "  the  Boers  tried  to 
seize  the  strong  position  on  the  bank  of  the  Komati 
from  which  they  were  beaten  out  Xovember  6th,  but 
were  prevented  by  Lieut.-Col.  Evans,  the  Canadian 
mounted  troops,  and  two  of  the  84th  guns  galloping 
two  miles  and  seizing  it  in  the  nick  of  time.  The 
rear  on  the  return  mardi  was  defended  b\'  Lieut.-Col. 
Lessard  with  the  Canadian  Dragoons  and  two  Ro\al 
Canadian  guns,  under  Lieutenant  Morrison.  Smith- 
Dorien  sa\-s  no  ])raise  can  be  too  high  for  the  devoted 
gallantrx'  thèse  troops  showed  in  keeping  off  the 
enemy  from  the  infantry  and  convo}-s."  The  follow- 
ing  letter  from  General  Smith-Dorien  tells  in  a  few 
words  the  stor\  of  this  gallant  action  : — 

"  I  ha\c  much  plcasure  in  forwarding  altachcd 
statemcnts  on  the  gallant  bchaviour  of  officcrs  and 
non-commissioncd  officers  of  thc  Royal  Canadian 
forces  in  action  of  the  /th  Xoxember,  1900,  betwecn 
VVithkloof  and  Lilliefontein,  on  the  Komati  River.  I 
must,  in  bringing  thcm  forward,  cmphasise  the  fact 
that  the  behaxiour  of  the  whole  Ro\-al  Canadian  rear 
iruard,  under   Lient. -Col.  Lessard,  was  so  fine?  that   il 
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makes  it  most  difficult  to  single  any  out  for  spécial 
distinction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  men  sacrificed 
themselves  in  the  most  gallant  way  to  save  the  guns, 
which  they  succeeded  in  doing. 

"  Thèse  statements,  added  to  what  I  knew  myself, 
enable  me  to  bring  fonvard  five  names  for  spécial 
distinction.  The  first  four  of  them  I  emphatically 
recommend  for  the  proud  distinction  of  the  Victoria 
Cross,  and  the  fifth  for  some  spécial  mark  of  her 
Majesty's  favour. 

"  Lieutenant  H.  Z.  C.  Cockburn,  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Dragoons,  with  a  handful  of  men,  at  a 
most  critical  moment,  held  off  the  Boers  to  allow 
the  guns  to  get  away  ;  but  to  do  so  had  to  sacrifice 
himself  and  his  party,  ail  of  whom  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.  Lieutenant  E.  E.  W. 
Turner,  later  in  the  day,  when  the  Boers  again 
seriously  threatened  to  capture  the  guns,  although 
twice  previously  wounded,  remounted  and  deployed 
his  men  at  close  quarters  and  drove  off  the  Boers, 
thus  saving  the  guns. 

"No.  135,  Private  W.  A.  Knisley,  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Dragoons,  in  a  most  gallant  way  carried 
out  of  action,  under  a  heavy  and  close  fire,  No.  172, 
Corporal  Percy  R.  Price,  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Dragoons,  getting  wounded  himself  in  doing  so. 

"No.  176,  Sergeant  E.  lïolland,  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Dragoons,  did  splendid  work  with  his  Coït 
gun.  He  kept  the  Boers  off  the  two  12-pounders 
by  firing  from  his  gun  at  close  range,  and  then,  when 
he  saw  the  Boers  were  too  near  for  him  to  escape 
with  the  carriage,  as  the  horse  was  blown,  he  calmly 
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lifted  thc  gun  off  thc  carriage  and  ^^alloped  off  with 
it  under  his  arm. 

"  Lieutenant  E.  W.  B.  Morrison,  Royal  Canadian 
Artillery,  for  the  skill  and  coolness  with  which  he 
worked  and  finally  saved  his  guns." 

Thus  to  the  end  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles 
maintained  their  réputation  for  good  fighting.  In 
his  farewell  order,  wlien  they  started  for  home 
General  Smith-Dorien  said  that  he  "  had  no  words 
to  express  how  great  a  loss  they  would  be  to  the 
flying  column." 

By  the  ist  of  July  ail  the  Canadian  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  D  Battery,  had  been  in  at  least  one 
engagement.  The  Canadian  Infantry  has  seen  nearly 
fort)'  fights,  the  Mounted  Rifles  perhaps  half  that 
numbcr,  C  Batter\'  had  fought  at  Mafcking,  1^^  Batter\' 
around  Douglas,  and  Strathcona's  Ilorsc  had  just  had 
its  first  skirmish  at  Waterval  Spriiit.  But  1)  l^attery 
had  not  \'et  fired  a  shot.  The  men  understood  that 
some  must  guard  the  lines  of  communication  in  Cape 
Colony.  Still  it  was  with  dcepening  disappointment 
they  watched  the  weeks  lengthen  to  months,  as  the\' 
kept  guard  near  De  Aar. 

Sir  Charles  Warren  had  taken  part  of  E  ]^atter\-  as 
his  only  artillcr\-  whcn  hc  Icft  Ik^lmont  about  the 
middle  of  Ma\-  to  attack  the  rebels  at  Douglas. 
Ilis  column  luunbered  over  700  men,  and  Licut.- 
Col.  Sam  I  liighcs  was  his  ("hicf  Intelligence  Officer. 
Two  guns  under  Lieutenant  \\'(jod  had  been  left  at 
Ik^lmont,  and  two  under  Lieutenant  Ogilvie  were  left 
at    Rooipan  ;    but    thèse    sections  later   rejoined   the 
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column,  and  Major  Ogilvie  and  Captain  Costigan  went 
on  with  the  other  two  guns.  Sir  Charles  Warren  made 
a  night  march  on  Douglas,  surprised  the  town  on  the 
morning  of  May  2ist,  and  entered  it  after  a  few  shots 
and  without  casualties.  Two  or  three  well-placed 
shells  dispersed  the  Boers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Vaal.  That  afternoon  the  Boers  returned  to  the 
attack  and  drove  in  one  of  the  British  outposts. 
When  the  alarm  was  given,  so  keen  were  the  Canadian 
gunners  that  they  would  not  vvait  for  their  horses  but 
ran  their  guns  into  position  by  hand.  Again  a  few 
shells  dispersed  the  enemy.  On  May  26th  the 
column  started  for  Campbell.  At  Faber's  Farm, 
where  they  camped  on  the  way,  the  Boers  made  a 
surprisingly  fierce  night  attack,  getting  right  into  the 
British  camp.  They  wanted  above  ail  things  to  get 
possession  of  the  guns.  The  Canadian  gunners  dared 
not  fire  in  the  darkness,  at  point-blank  range,  for  fear 
of  hitting  their  comrades,  and  for  them  it  was  a  case 
of  waiting  until  the  other  arms  of  the  force  had 
cleared  the  camp  and  sunlight  revealed  the  retreating 
enemy.  The  Canadian  casualties  were  i  killed  and 
8  wounded,  and  the  whole  force  lost  15  killed,  in- 
cluding  Colonel  Spence,  and  30  wounded.  E  Battery 
was  having  its  expérience  of  war. 

From  Faber's  Farm  the  column  proceeded  to 
Campbell,  and  during  the  advance  the  Battery  was 
again  engaged.  On  June  I3th  the  force  left  Campbell 
and  marched  northward,  everywhere  dispersing  the 
rebels  and  receiving  the  submission  of  large  numbers. 
A  very  large  section  of  country  was  covered  before 
they  finally  arrived  at  Kimberley.     Later,  a  section  of 
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the  J^attcry  was  sent  to  Warrcnton  and  another  to 
Vryburg,  on  the  road  to  Mafeking. 

Durin<^  July  an  opportunity  was  made  for  D 
l^attery  to  see  active  service.  To  the  great  delight  of 
Major  Hurdman  and  his  men  the  three  sections  of  the 
Battery,  which  for  so  many  wecks  had  been  on 
garrison  dut\'  at  V^ictoria  West,  De  Aar,  and 
Orange  River  Station,  entrained  for  the  north.  At 
Bloemfontein  they  were  kept  for  several  days,  and 
then  part  of  the  Batterx-  marched  ont  to  the  Water- 
works,  over  ground  the  Canadian  Infantr\'  had 
trodden  in  the  stirring  times  two  months  before,  and 
another  part  was  sent  south  to  Edenburg.  Again  the 
men  had  only  garrison  dut\',  and  again  disappointment 
took  possession  of  thcm.  Ikit  thcir  k)nging  was  soon 
to  bc  satisfied,  for  the  order  came  which  took  thcm  to 
l'retoria  in  time  to  join  in  the  résistance  to  Botha's 
attacks  and  in  the  offensive  opérations  which  immé- 
diate!)' followed.  They  were  attached  to  General 
riamilton's  Division  and  with  it  saw  sharp  fighting 
and  were  commended  for  quickness  in  getting  into 
action,  accuracy  of  fire  and  stca(Hness. 

Canadian  tro()[)s  had  takcn  part  in  ail  sorts  of 
actions,  C  l^attery  complcting  the  list  b)'  standing 
a  siège  with  Gênerai  Hadcn-Towcirs  force  at  W'arm 
Baths.  ICven  service  on  an  armoured  train  was 
being  performcd  h\-  a  detachment  of  the  Canadian 
Infantr}'.  On  jul\'  Sth  two  subaUerns  and  sixt}' 
men  had  ])ecn  delailcd  for  that  service  between 
l'ilandsfontein    and    Kroonstadt. 

Until  August  2\\(\  the  rest  of  the  Infantr}-  Hattah'on 
remaincd  quietl\-  at  Springs.      On  diat  chitc,  however, 
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they  werc  sent  south  b\'  train  to  W'olvehock,  in 
Orange  River  Colon\',  near  the  Vaal,  to  form  part 
of  a  cordon  the  British  were  trying  to  draw  around 
De  Wet.  That  exceedingly  élever  commander, 
supplied  with  information  b\'  every  inhabitant  of 
the  countr}'  through  which  he  passed,  was  actually 
striking  across  country  to  the  north-west  to  join 
the  Boer  forces  north  of  Pretoria.  From  Wolve- 
hoek  the  Canadian  Infantr\',  with  General  Hart's 
Brigade,  were  marched  hither  and  thither,  south 
and  west,  north-east  and  north.  Under  very  trying 
conditions,  such  as  strong  winds  and  dust,  they 
did  the  fastest  marching  they  had  ever  done, 
averaging  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  a  day.  Vet  not 
a  man  fell  out,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Otter  reportée!  that 
they  stood  the  work  better  than  an}'  others  in  their 
column.  Their  campaign  was  ending  with  a  record 
performance.  De  Wet  the)'  did  not  see,  for  he 
slipped  through  OHphant's  Nek  whcn  no  one  was 
watching  it  and   escaped. 

General  Ilart's  l^rigade  continucd  its  northward 
march  to  Krugersdorp,  twentx-two  miles  west  of 
Johannesburg.  Hère  the  l^rigade  was  disbanded, 
and  the  Canadians  took  train  for  Pretoria,  and  then 
marched  a  few  miles  east  along  the  Delagoa  Bay 
Railwa)'  to  occup)-  Silverton  and  l^Lerste  Fabriekcn. 
The\'  had  comi)leted  i,ooo  miles  of  straight  marching 
since  their  arrixal  in  Soutli  Africa. 

A  désire  to  rcturn  home  was  ihen  dominating 
the  majoritw  Whcn  Lord  Roberts  incjuired  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Otter,  on  Jul\-  i6th,  how  many  of  the 
men    w  ished    to    go    back    by    w  a\-    of    iMigland    to 
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represent  the  battalion  before  Her  Majesty,  the 
whole  number  on  active  duty  volunteered.  Similar 
inquiries  in  the  other  Canadian  corps  showed  the 
same  resuit.  But  when  it  began  to  appear  that, 
although  the  war  was  practically  over  and  there 
would  be  no  further  work  for  them  to  do  except  to 
occupy  camps  at  points  not  Hkely  to  need  defending, 
they  might  be  kept  in  South  Africa  for  months, 
a  great  many  of  the  first  contingent  were  anxious 
to  return  to  Canada  within  the  year  for  which  they 
had  enHsted,  rather  than  wait  for  the  Impérial 
review. 

In  the  déclaration  attached  to  the  oath  of  attesta- 
tion for  the  Canadian  Volunteers  the  term  of  service 
was  stated  as  six  months  or  one  year,  if  required, 
or  "  until  sooner  lawfully  discharged  or  dismissed." 
This  déclaration  was  drawn  up  by  the  military 
branch  of  the  Militia  Department,  and  is  further 
évidence  that  even  this  branch,  which  included  two 
prominent  Impérial  officers,  believed  that  the  war 
would  be  a  short  one.  In  the  circumstances  Lieut.- 
Col.  Otter  wrote  home  '  for  instructions  as  to  the 
re-engagement  of  officers  and  men  for  a  further 
period  ;  but  before  he  received  thèse  instructions 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  Impérial  authoritics 
to  the  near  expiry  of  the  term  of  service.  He 
explained  this  by  saying  :  "  Though  loth  to  give 
them  any  idea  that  might  be  construed  as  a  désire 
to  avoid  further  .service,  I  cannot  in  justice  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  battalion  ignore  the  very 
strong  désire  of  the  majority  to  return  to  their  several 
vocations  with  the  least  possible  delay  now  that  the 
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cainpai[^n  is  practicaliy  ovcr.'  Lord  Roberls  cablcd 
thc  War  Office  and  suggestcd  that  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  the  re-enlistment  of  thc  men 
for  a  further  period  of  two  or  three  months.  In 
forvvarding  this  suggestion  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  out  that  the  soldiers 
from  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  enHsted  to 
serve  until  the  war  was  ended.  The  Canadian 
Government  was  rcad\'  to  make  thc  nccessar)' 
arrangements.  On  Septcmbcr  I4th,  in  answer  to  an 
inquir)',  thc  following  despatch  was  received  from 
Mr.  Chamberhiin  :  "  Refcrring  to  your  tclcgram  of 
the  30th  Aiigust,  The  Field-Marshal  Commanding- 
in-Chief  in  South  iAfrica  has  been  instructcd  to 
despatch  from  South  Africa  mcmbcrs  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Régiment  not  wilhng  to  extcnd  period 
of  service,  to  arrive  in  Canada  not  latcr  than 
I5th  October.  In  thc  cvcnt  of  a  large  numbcr  they 
will  bc  sent  direct  to  Canada  l)y  transport  spécial!)' 
dctailcd,  otherwisc  via  l^ngland  b\'  transport  con- 
ve\'ing  invalids."  .\  majority  of  thc  off.ccrs  and  mcn 
availed  thcmsclvcs  of  thcsc  proxisions  for  thcir 
return,  and  left  Cape  Town  on  October  2nd  i)\- 
spécial    transport   ]dalu\  direct    for   Canada. 

l'^rom  thc  tonc  of  thc  références  to  this  subjcct  it  is 
évident  that  tlic  Impérial  aulhoi-itics  would  ha\e 
prcfcrrcd  that  ihc  wholc  baltalion  sliould  re-cnhst. 
Hiit  thc  Cil\  Impérial  X'oluntccrs  wcrc  sent  home  at 
the  same  lime  as  the  Canadians,  and  no  ap])eal  or 
argument  was  used  to  induce  the  men  to  sta\-.  The 
désire  of  the  men  to  return  liome  cannot  justl)"  be 
criticiscd  ;   and  beforc  a  compai'ison  isdrawn  bctwcen 
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thosc  who  rcturned  and  thosc  who  clected  to  remain 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  remained  were  members  of  the  draft  whose 
term  of  service  was  only  little  more  than  half  expired,or 
members  of  the  Permanent  Force  in  Canada  who  had 
enh"sted  for  South  Africa  on  the  understandini;-  that 
the  time  spent  away  from  home  should  count  as  part 
of  the  term  of  thcir  cnlistment  in  the  Permanent 
P'orce,  and  who,  therefore,  had  no  particular  object  in 
returning,  since  the  camp  life  in  South  Africa  was 
certain  to  prove  more  interesting  than  barrack  life  in 
Canada.  But  the  men  who  did  come  back  had  left 
positions  in  Canada  to  respond  to  an  exceptional  call. 
They  had  no  intention  of  devoting  their  lives  to 
military  service.  The}'  had  put  in  a  year  of  vcry 
hard  labour  and  were  then  anxious  to  take  again 
their  places  in  the  civil  community  and  no  longer 
neglcct  thcir  chosen  life-work.  It  is  upon  just  such 
men  that  Canada's  hope  and  reliance  must  be  placcd. 

Lord  Roberts  reviewed  the  returning  detachment 
at  Pretoria  on  September  26th,  and  after  the  mardi 
past  addressed  thcm  thus  :  "  I  cannot  allow  \ou  to 
départ  without  expressing  m)'  thanks  for  and 
appréciation  of  your  loyal  services  and  excellent 
work,  cspccially  at  Paardeberg  on  Februar\'  27th.  I 
am  sure  the  people  of  Canada  will  be  pleascd  to 
hcar  how  gallanth'  and  how  splendidly  you  hâve 
ail   bchavcd   in  action. 

"  l)ee[)l\'  I  regret  the  losses  you  hâve  suffered.  I 
should  ha\'e  been  happier  if  )'ou  had  returned  in  )-our 
fuU  strcngth  ;  but  no  one  could  cxpcct  )'ou  to  pass 
tlu'ougli  so  arduous  a  canipaign  without  losses. 
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"  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  you  are  obligée!  to  return 
sooner  than  the  rest  of  the  régiment,  but  I  recognise 
the  urgency  of  private  affairs.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Queen  and  the  British  people  will  never  forget 
your  services.  If  it  should  ever  be  my  good  fortune 
to  visit  Canada  I  hope  to  meet  }^ou  ail  again." 

The  second  detachment  of  the  Infantry  returned 
to  Canada  a  few  weeks  later  by  way  of  England, 
where  they  were  reviewed  b}^  the  Queen  and  received 
every  mark  of  attention. 

Strathcona's  Horse  was  the  last  body  of  Canadian 
troops  to  leave  Africa.  Under  General  Buller  they 
had  taken  part  in  the  capture  of  Amerspoort,  Ermelo, 
Carolina,  Machadadorp,  Lydenburg,  Spitzkop,  and 
Pilgrim's  Rest.  Return  ing  to  Machadadorp  on 
October  /th,  they  received  instructions  to  turn  over 
their  horses  to  General  French  and  entrain  for 
Pretoria.  It  was  apparently  the  intention  to  send 
them  home  at  that  time.  On  October  20th,  how- 
ever,  they  were  rehorsed  at  Pretoria  and  sent  to 
assist  in  opening  the  railway  to  Potchefstroom. 
Hère  they  distinguished  themselves  by  the  way  in 
which  they  carried  out  their  duty  as  advanced 
guard  on  November  loth.  They  opened  the  way 
for  the  m.ain  column,  which,  however,  failed  to  come 
up,  and  when  ordered  to  retire  they  took  back  with 
them  six  hundred  cattle  and  twelve  hundred  sheep. 
Of  the  opérations  General  Barton  thus  wrote  to 
Lieut.-Col.  Steele  :  "  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
practical  and  effective  manner  in  which  the  duty 
assigned  to  your  splendid  corps  was  carried  out  by 
yoursclf  and  ail  undcr  )'our  command  \'cstcrda\',  and 
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1  havc  spccially  mcntioncd  this  in  m\-  rei)ort  to  tlie 
C.O.C.I.  I  only  re^f^rct  tliat  circumstances  prcveiited 
m\-  sLipportiiiL^  \'OLir  movement  by  advancing  farther 
with  the  main  body."  Trooper  Read,  of  the 
Strathconas,  had  bcen  captured  after  his  horse  had 
been  killed,  but  hc  cleverly  and  daringly  effected 
his  e.scaj:)^  during  the  night  and  brought  valuable 
informati(jn.  The  Strathconas  joined  the  force 
under  General  Knox  in  liis  strenuous  pursiiit  of 
De  Wet,  and  after  spending  some  weeks  of  forced 
marching  through  the  eastern  part  of  Orange  Ri\'er 
Colony,  they  started  for  home  about  the  middle  of 
Januarw 


CHAPTER    X 

INCIDENTS 

In  a  few  chapters  the  skeleton  of  a  campaign  may  be 
traced.  The  reality,  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood, 
sentient  at  tens  of  thousands  of  centres,  knowing  and 
expressing  ail  human  expériences  from  buoyancy  to 
grim  weariness,  from  hope  to  despair,  from  the 
homely  joys  of  fellowship  to  the  agonies  of  cruel 
death,  from  the  fierce  lust  of  blood  to  the  tran- 
scendent enthusiasm  of  sacrifice,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  words  to  reveal.  War,  the  conséquence  of 
the  actions  of  rulers  or  legislators,  or  of  the  conflict- 
ing  aspirations  of  peoples,  is  a  full  and  terrible  drama 
for  those  who  go  to  fight. 

None  can  follow  every  expression  and  every 
developmeht  in  such  a  drama.  It  is  too  vast  and  too 
complex  even.for  the  most  comprehensive  and  most 
sympathetic  imagination.  Ail  that  can  be  done  is  to 
observe,  or  reconstruct,  représentative  actions  or 
single  scènes.  As  with  the  fictions  of  playwrights, 
so  with  this  intense  reality,  the  effects  upon  those 
who  watch  differ  according  to  character  and  mood 
and  according  to  the  extent  to  which  one 
identifies   oneself,  or  is   bound    up,  with    those   who 
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act.  Some  individuals  and  somc  nations  are  elcvated 
and  invigorated  ;  some  are  depressed  and  unnerved  ; 
some  are  basely  inflamed.  War  is  an  inspiration,  a 
blight  and  a  provoker  of  dark  passions.  For  thc 
world  it  is  a  mixed  good  and  a  mixed  evil  ;  for  those 
who  fight,  whose  combined  deeds  and  sufferings 
producc  thèse  eftects,  it  is  with  them  as  with  other 
actors,  according  to  their  natures  and  according  to 
their  parts  ;    but  al\va\s   terrible. 

In  the  South  African  drama  CanacHans  pla\'ed  not 
unimportant  parts,  and  pla\'ed  them  v/ell.  The\', 
however,  did  only  what  others  did.  In  some  things 
and  on  some  occasions  they  excelled  ;  but,  on  their 
record,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the\'  estabhshed  a  claim 
to  more  than  equalit\'.  That  they  did  this,  despite 
their  inexpérience,  is  glory  enough. 

With  a  sensé  of  the  awfuhiess  of  war  al\va)'s 
présent,  it  is  yet  upon  the  brighter  scènes  and  more 
heroic  actions  the  mind  would  chvcll.  War  is  not  ail 
fighting,  nor  is  it  ail  drudgcrw  The  work  of  cam- 
paigning  is  engrossing  and  cxhausting  ;  but  ncvcr 
yet  has  it  absorbed  thc  wholc  énergies  of  British 
soldiers.  There  are  hours  of  respite,  and  it  is  in 
them  that  the  abounding  nature  of  British  energ\- 
manifests  itself  in  a  disposition  for  active  pla\-. 
British  soldiers  take  wilh  them  to  war  the  im])le- 
ments  of  sport.  Canadians  share  with  the  peo[)lc  of 
the  Mother  Countr\'  this  love  of  sport.  Becausc  of 
inexpérience  they  did  not  ihink  to  takc  with 
them  balls  or  bats  ;  but  in  South  Africa  the\'  pla\ed 
with  borrowed  balls  or  with  those  the\'  made  them- 
selves.     At     Springs,    for    example,    the    Canadian 
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Infantry  played  baseball  matches  with  a  home-made 
bail  and  the  handle  oï  a  pickaxe  for  a  bat.  Against 
teams  from  other  régiments  the  Canadians  displayed 
their  prowess  at  football.  While  E  Battery  vvas  in 
camp  at  De  Aar  a  team  from  the  corps  won  an 
Association  football  match  from  the  Essex  Régiment 
by  the  score  of  two  goals  to  one.  As  the  Essex 
Régiment  had  held  the  championship  of  the  camp 
the  victory  was  one  worth  gaining.  The  Canadian 
team  consisted  of  Wilson,  Rawlings,  Reynolds, 
Byrnes,  Evans,  Boyce,  O'Reilly,  Ferguson,  Smith 
Whitton,  Hamley,  and  Creighton. 

On  Good  Friday,  at  Bloemfontein,  the  officers  of 
the  Canadian  Infantry  played  Rugby  football  against 
the  officers  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  and  won.  If 
there  were  return  matches  in  which  the  Canadians 
were  defeated,  the  Canadian  correspondents  did  not 
report  them.  In  other  forms  of  athletics  also,  in 
tugs-of-war,  running  and  jumping,  the  Canadians  had 
their  share  of  successes. 

Battles  were,  after  ail,  only  incidents  in  the  South 
African  war.  The  Canadian  Infantry  were  engaged 
some  forty  times  in  ten  months.  The  main  action 
was  marching.  As  one  of  the  privâtes  said  when 
invalided  home,  "  It's  not  the  fighting  that  kills,  it's 
the  marching."  Bearing  a  soldier's  burden,  faint  with 
hunger,  with  throats  parched  and  lips  cracked  from 
lack  of  water,  perhaps  in  the  first  weakness  of  disease, 
footsore  and  desperately  weary,  the  men  tramped  on. 
But,  again,  the  drudgery  of  marching  was  lightened 
and  enlivened  by  a  sensé  of  comradeship  ;  by  the 
jests    and    flashes    of  humour  ;     by    the    occasional 
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glimpses  from  an  eminence  of  the  vastness  ofan  army 
corps  in  motion  ;  by  regimental  singing  ;  and  by  ail 
the  sounds  of  war  and  mov^ement — the  swishing  of 
thousands  of  feet,  the  click  of  arms,  the  rattle  of 
waggons,  the  yells  of  the  native  drivers,  the  clank 
of  artillery. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  day,  too,  there  was  the 
camp-fire,  around  which,  when  not  too  exhausted, 
the  men  would  gather  with  their  pipes  and  recount 
the  events  of  the  day  or  retell  the  stories  of  past  days. 
At  such  times  concerts  were  popular.  One  of  thèse 
"camp-fires"  was  described  by  Mr.  H.  S.  White,  of 
the  Montréal  Star  : — 

''  As  its  name  implies,  the  prominent  featiire  of  this 
militarv  social  function  is  a  fire.  To  make  the 
entertainment  thoroughly  successful  this  should  be  as 
large  as  possible,  illuminating  with  its  soaring  blazc 
the  whole  wide  circle  around  which  the  soldiers 
gather,  and  within  which  the  performers  one  after 
the  other  take  up  their  stand  in  full  view  of  cver)-- 
body.  To  keep  up  a  fire  of  this  nature  on  the  Karoo 
means  a  lot  of  hard  work.  The  biggest  thing  in  the 
shape  of  timber  is  a  low  bush,  that  grows  seldom 
higher  than  a  man's  kncc.  It  takcs  a  lot  of  such 
fuel  to  make  a  big  blazc,  and  it  kcpt  several  of  our 
boys  hustling  to  produce  even  a  fairly  respectable 
fire. 

"  Around  this  fire  on  the  lonely,  desolate  Karoo — 
150  miles  from  a  railwa)',  and  I  don't  know  how 
man\'  thousands  of  miles  a\\a)'  from  the  homes  of 
everybody  présent — there  gathercd  our  boys  from  the 
prairie  and   the    older  provinces,   the  bushmcn  from 
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Western  Australia  and  their  kinsmen  from  New 
Zealand,  and  the  cross-country  riders  from  the  hills 
and  dales  of  merry  old  Derbyshire.  With  such 
diverse  talent  to  draw  from,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
tliere  was  much  to  amuse  and  interest  everybody, 
much  that  everybody  heard  for  the  first  time.  Our 
boys  sang  the  familiar  '  Alouette,  gentille  Alouette,' 
and  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Western  Australians, 
and  the  men  from  Derbyshire  were  fairly  carried 
away  with  delight.  They  had  never  heard  anything 
like  it  before,  and^  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you  at 
home,  they  could  not  get  enough  of  it,  but  had  to 
hâve  it  over  and  over  again.  Then  came  Australia's 
turn.  One  of  the  boys  from  the  southern  continent 
gave  a  wild,  dashing,  bushman's  song,  with  a  chorus 
to  it  like  a  cross  between  a  Maori  war-whoop  and  a 
Red  Indian's  yell,  and  it  was  the  turn  of  our  boys  to 
be  surprised  and  delighted.  So  the  entertainment 
went — with  gems  of  popular  songs  from  almost  every 
corner  of  the  Empire — French-Canadian  songs  and 
recitations  ;  collège  choruses  from  McGill,  Oueen's, 
and  Toronto  ;  the  songs  of  the  bush  and  the  chase 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  good  old 
hunting  songs  from  the  country-sides  of  Merrie  Olde 
England — one  after  the  other  in  quick  succession, 
until  '  last  post'  rang  out  through  the  clear,  calm 
air,  and  after  singing  '  God  Save  the  Oueen,'  in  a  way 
that  would  hâve  been  a  wholesome  lesson  to  any  of 
our  rebel  friends  if  they  could  hâve  been  présent,  the 
crowd  reluctantly  separated,  and  every  man  groped 
his  way  '  home  '  to  the  particular  spot  on  the  Karoo 
where  his  blanket  lay  spread,  into  which  he  promptly 
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crawlcd,  cheered  and  inspirited  by  the  simple  enter- 
tainment." 

Another  notable  ''camp-fire"  was  that  which  E 
Battery  organised  amon^  Sir  Charles  W'arrcn's 
column  to  celebrate  Dominion   Daw 
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Onc  of  the  c^reatest  hardships  was  the  lack  of 
sufficient  food,  which  generally  had  to  bc  borne  just 
when  most  work  was  being  done,  for  it  was  when  the 
men  vvere  marching  hardest  that  the  transport  failed 
to  keep    iip.     One    (/anadian    soldier    naï\cly   wrote 
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home  to  his  mother  :  "  If  a  chap  got  plenty  to  eat  he 
coLild  do  a  lot  more."  If  a  man  had  had  nothing  to 
eat  but  one  or  two  army  biscuits  a  day  and  came  to  a 
farmyard  in  which  there  were  poultry,  pigs,  or  cattle, 
he  was  sorely  tempted  to  break  the  army  rules  and 
"  loot  "  a  good  meal.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
did  not  often  resist  the  temptation.  Canadians  looted 
with  the  rest  ;  they  were  perhaps  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  others.  ,  Some  of  them  were  caught 
and  punished,  as,  for  example,  the  man  who  stole  a 
chicken  near  Paardeberg  and  was  court-martialled 
and  sentenced  to  fifty-six  days  "  No.  2."  But  at  that 
time  the  penalty  for  looting  was  death,  and  he  escaped 
easily.  The  fuU  record  of  the  punishments  meted  out 
to  Canadians  for  looting  and  other  offences  will  never 
be  known  in  Canada,  for  De  Wet  captured  the  train 
on  which  the  regimental  defaulter  books  and  other 
important  regimental  records  of  the  first  contingent, 
for  the  early  part  of  the  campaign,  were  being  con- 
veyed  north  from  Bloemfontein,  and  burned  them. 
Minor  offences  of  varions  kinds  may  be  chargeable 
against  the  Canadians,  but  there  seems  to  hâve  been 
only  one  deep  stain  on  their  good  name.  Two  men 
of  the  ist  Battalion  of  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles 
were  guilty  of  treason  in  seizing  arms  from  the  Boers 
and  selling  them  back  again.  They  did  not  act  alone, 
but  in  conjunction  with  some  men  from  other  régi- 
ments. In  reporting  the  affair  to  Canada,  Lient. -Col. 
Lessard  stated  that  he  could  offer  no  excuse  for  their 
act,  but  he  believed  that  another  man  was  the  ring- 
leader.  Both  men  concerned  were  members  of  the 
Permanent  Force  in  Canada,  from  which  they  enlisted 
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for  South  Africa.  The  Mihtia  Order  issued  at 
Ottawa  on  August  I2th  declared  that  thèse  two  men, 
"  having  been  convicted  of  collecting  arms  from  the 
burghers  without  authority,  and  selh'ng  them  back 
again  to  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  to  ten  \'ears'  pénal 
servitude,  are  hereb\'  struck  off  the  strength  of  the 
Canadian  Mihtia."  A  member  of  their  troop  wrote 
home  :  "  We  Canadians  feel  the  disgrâce  keenly,  and 
vvould  be  quite  content  to  see  them  shot  dead  for  their 
ofifence." 

Référence  has  been  made  to  a  few  of  the  acts 
of  individual  braver}',  coohiess,  and  resourcefuhicss 
among  the  Canadians  which  came  under  the  e\'es 
of  correspondents  or  were  reportcd  by  officers.  A 
typical  instance  of  coohiess  was  the  "  bhiff"  put  up 
by  the  three  troopers  of  the  Strathconas,  who  became 
separated  from  their  comradcs  wlicn  the  town  ot 
Carohna  was  rcachcd,  and  hckl  the  town  ail  night  b)- 
giving  it  out  that  thcy  were  an  ach-anced  picket  within 
hailirig  distance  of  assistance.  The  Strathconas  had 
simply  made  a  raid  upon  Carolina  to  capture  and 
destro)'  an\'  ammunition  they  could  find,  and  were 
under  strict  orders  not  to  attcmpt  to  hold  the  place. 
The\'  drovc  the  enem\'  back  bcyond  the  town,  and, 
quickl}'  performing  their  work,  retired  at  once.  Thrce 
men,  who  had  fallen  behind,  arrived  after  the  others 
had  (Icpartcd.  As  p.ight  was  coming  <.m  the\-  thought 
it  more  dangerous  to  set  out  in  search  of  their  com- 
rades  than  to  remain  whcre  the\'  were  ;  so  thcy 
quietly  assumcd  the  rôle  of  a  picket,  and  b\-  preserving 
a  bold  and  confident  attitude  Completel}' deceived  the 
inhabitants,  and   through   them   the  armed   l^oers   in 
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the  neighboLirhood.     Just  before  dawn  they  slipped 
off  and  safely  regained  their  corps. 

Private  Thompson,  of  the  Canadian  Infantry,  was 
awarded  one  of  the  four  scarves  which  the  Queen 
knitted  for  the  four  Colonials  performing  the  bravest 
deeds.  Thompson's  action  was  thus  written  about  in 
a  letter  to  the  Friend,  the  paper  pubHshed  by  the 
Soldiers  in  Bloemfontein  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  a  paragraph  appearing 
in  your  paper  of  past  date  under  the  heading  of  '  Acts 
of  Bravery  Performed  during  the  War,'  allow  me  to 
quote  one  which  I  witnessed  at  Paardeberg  on  the 
morning  of  Cronje's  surrender  on  the  27th  of 
February.  Every  one  knows  of  the  gallant  display 
made  by  the  Royal  Canadians  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  morning,  and  how,  as  dayhght  broke,  they 
had  again  occupied  their  trenches,  leaving  sixty  killed 
and  wounded  on  the  field.  As  the  sun  came  up 
behind  the  kopjes,  reveaHng  once  more  to  Cronje  and 
his  men  the  exact  position  of  our  trenches,  they 
opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  them,  and  woe  to  the  man 
who  was  indiscreet  enough  to  show  his  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  earthworks.  Between  the 
position  and  the  Boer  trenches  lay  the  Canadian  dead 
and  dying.  About  5.30  a  wounded  man,  about  500 
yards  away,  was  seen  to  be  making  for  our  trenches 
under  a  heavy  fire,  but  was  at  last  observed  to  fall. 
Now  and  then  between  the  volleys  he  was  seen  to 
wave  his  hands  as  if  for  assistance.  Suddcnly,  from 
the  left  of  our  trenches,  a  form  was  seen  to  cHmb  the 
earthworks   in    front  of   our  trenches,  and,  jumping 
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down,  to  make  straight  for  the  place  where  the 
wounded  lay,  about  90  \'ards  from  the  Boer  trenches. 
Utterly  regardless  of  the  scathing  fire  which  hissed 
aroLind  him,  he  ran  on  and  at  last  rcached  the 
wounded  man  and  tried  to  Hft  him,  but  it  was  too 
late,  for  the  poor  fellow  had  breathcd  his  last.  Seeing 
it  was  of  no  avail,  his  would-bc  rescucr  walked  back 
over  the  ground  he  had  covered,  and  although  bullets 
whistled  around  him  and  tore  up  the  ground  in  every 
direction,  he  coolly  regained  his  trenches  with  a  pipe 
stuck  between  his  teeth.  I  have.since  ascertained  his 
name  was  Private  Thompson,  of  the  Royal  Canadians, 
and  although  I  do  not  know  whether  his  case  is  one 
recommended  for  distinction  or  not,  still  I  hâve  never 
during  the  campaign  seen  a  case  of  such  coolness  and 
pluck  as  that  displa\'ed  b\'  Private  Thompson.  Con- 
sidering  the  galling  fire  that  swept  the  distance  of 
four  or  fivc  hundred  \ards,  which  he  covered  in  his 
endeavour  to  reach  the  wounded  man,  also  his  close 
proximit}'  to  the  Boer  trenches,  it  seems  marvellous 
that  he  evcr  li\ed  to  get  within  four  hundred  yards  of 
him,  not  to  mention  getting  back  without  a  scratch. 
His  case  is  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  récognition, 
coming  as  it  does  from  amongst  the  ranks  of  ihe 
gallant  Canadian  \'olunteers,  b\'  whose  sidc  we  hâve 
fought  and  marched  since  we  left  Graspan,  and  than 
whom  a  jollier  or  pluckicr  lot  of  boys  iic\-cr  li\cd. 
"One  of  Tiii-:  (jordons  wiio  was   riii:Ri:." 

Alarching,  fighting,  and  fatigu<^  work  were  the 
opérations  in  which  the  \ast  majorit\-  of  (\anadians 
had  their  tcsting,  but  some  of  them  had  opportunitics 
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to  show  their  quality  in  other  kinds  of  work.  The 
ojfficers,  of  course,  had  such  directing  as  officers  of 
battalions,  companies  and  sections  do  hâve  in  war- 
time,  and  seem  to  hâve  carried  out  what  they  had  to 
do  creditably.  At  times  they  were  placed  in  very 
difficult  positions  and  had  to  détermine  their  course 
independently  of  advice  or  assistance  from  Impérial 
officers. 

In  a  somewhat  larger  sphère  Lieut.-Col.  Otter  was 
more  than  once  Camp  Commandant,  as,  for  example, 
for  a  short  time  at  Relmont  Camp  and  for  a  long 
time  at  Springs.  Then,  too,  in  the  march  toward 
Kenhardt,  when  Sir  Charles  Parsons  went  forward 
with  the  advanced  guard,  Lieut.-Col.  Drury  had 
command  of  the  main  column,  and  as  the  Canadian 
officers  under  him  happened  to  outrank  the  other 
officers  with  the  column,  practically  the  whole 
management  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadians. 
Staff  duty  was  also  performed  by  Canadians.  For 
example,  Major  Denison  was  on  Lord  Roberts'  Staff, 
Lieut.-Col.  Sam  Hughes,  Major  Dobell,  and  others 
on  Brigade  and  Divisional  Staffs  ;  the  Staff  of  the 
Canadian  Brigade  Division  of  i-\rtillery,  under  Lieut.- 
Col.  Drury,  who  were  left  without  duties  when  the 
Brigade  Division  was  broken  up  into  batteries,  were 
appointed  to  General  Baden-Powell's  Staff. 

In  more  purely  administrative  work,  also,  Canadians 
found  opportunities  larger  than  those  afforded  by  the 
requirements  of  their  corps.  The  work  of  the  Post 
Office  corps  might,  perhaps,  be  included  in  this  class. 
Above  ail  the.  other  Canadians  in  administrative 
work  stands  Lieut.-Col.  Girouard,  the  Director  of  Rail- 
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ways,  and  four  or  fivc  responsible  positions  under 
him  were  filled  by  Canadians.  Lieut.-Col.  Gordon 
had  expérience  with  base  work  and  line-of-com- 
munication  work,  as  well  as  Staff  work  at  Divisional 
Headquarters  and  active  opérations  in  the  field. 
After  the  capture  of  Pretoria  he  returned  to  Cape 
Town  and  took  up  the  duties  of  Deputy-Assistant- 
Adjutant-General  for  the  AustraHans.  Lieut.-Col. 
J.  L.  Big^ar  was  for  a  time  D.A.A.G.  for  both 
Canadians  and  AustraHans,  but  he  afterwards  handed 
over  to  Lieut.-Col.  Gordon  the  work  for  the  Aus- 
traHans to  take  up  the  Red  Cross  work  which  Lieut.- 
Col.  Ryerson  was  resi<^ning.  Among  other  things  he 
saw  to  it  that  invalided  Canadians,  as  the}'  embarked 
for  Canada,  were  providcd  with  a  complète  outfit  of 
clothing  and  com forts  and  ten  shillings  in  cash. 

Major  J.  C.  Macdougall  became  D.A.A.G.  for 
Railway  Transport.  He  had  studied  the  problems 
of  transport  at  the  Royal  Military  Collège  in  Canada. 
The  man  holding  the  position  of  D.A.A.G.  for  Rail- 
way Transport  was  responsible  for  the  transport  by 
rail  between  the  base  and  the  arm\'  in  the  field,  of  ail 
the  troops,  ordnance,  animais,  and  supplies  for  the 
whole  J^ritish  arm}-,  and  was  also  resj)onsible  for  the 
audit  of  the  accounts  between  the  rail\va\-  and  the 
War  Office.  He  had  been  invalided  from  Belmont 
to  Cape  Town,  and,  after  he  was  able  to  leave  the 
hospital,  entered  the  office  for  raihvay  transport  in  a 
subordinate  position.  Changes  were  made  in  the 
staff  abovc  him,  and  he  was  finall}'  chosen  b\'  Lieut.- 
Col.  Girouard  as  head  of  the  department. 

Lieutenant    A.    CK'dc   CaklwcU    was    in\alided    to 
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Cape  Town  from  Paardeberg.  When  lie  left  the 
hospital  he  was  attachée!  to  the  mapping  section  of 
the  IntelHgence  Department,  and  a  short  time  after- 
ward,  when  the  officer  in  charge  was  sent  to  take  up 
other  duties,  Lieutenant  Caldwell  was  given  his 
position.  Another  Canadian,  also,  Lieutenant 
McLean,  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Methuen 
by  his  skill  in  map-making,  and  on  his  recornmenda- 
tion  received  a  commission  in  the  Impérial  Artillery. 
He  was  only  one  of  several  who  were  for  various 
reasons  recommended  and  given  commissions  in  the 
Impérial  army. 

Another  office,  administrative  in  its  nature,  was 
that  of  Red  Cross  Commissioner.  Since  December 
I,  1896,  Canada  has  had  a  Red  Cross  Society,  with 
local  branches  ail  over  the  Dominion.  The  Society 
is  itself  a  branch  of  the  British  National  Society. 
Its  first  contributions  were  sent  direct  to  Lieut.-Col. 
Otter  for  distribution,  according  to  his  judgment, 
among  the  members  of  the  first  contingent.  It  was 
out  of  the  funds  of  this  Society  that  Lieut.-Col.  Otter 
was  able,  for  example,  to  provide  for  the  non-com- 
missioned  ofificers  and  men  a  good  Christmas  dinner 
at  a  cost  of  i^i20,  and  to  provide  extra  food  on  other 
occasions,  as  well  as  extra  clothing  and  hospital 
comforts.  By  the  time  he  reached  Bloemfontein 
Lieut.-Col.  Otter  had  received  over  $5,000  from  the 
Society.  When  Canadian  invalids  were  sent  from 
the  regimental  to  the  various  base  hospitals,  or  were 
left  behind  when  the  régiment  marched  forward,  it 
became  manifestly  impossible  for  him  to  oversee  the 
distribution  of  aid  in  ail  cases  of  need.     As  the  same 
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condition  of  affairs  would  inevitablx'  arise  with  the 
other  contingents  sent  out,  and  would  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  commanding  ofificers  to  properly  dis- 
tributc  the  suppHes,  the  Society  decided  to  send  out 
its  own  Commissioner.  Lient. -Col.  G.  Sterling 
Ryerson,   M.D.,    Chairman   of   the    Executive    Com- 
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mittce  of  the  Societ\'  and  its  original  organiser, 
offercd  his  serxices,  and  sailed  on  the  ÎMuroitiaii  witli 
the  first  dctachmcnt  of  the  second  contingent. 

Aftcr  spending  a  few  days  at  Cape  Town  Lieut.- 
Col.  Ryerson,  on  Febuary  i8th  started  for  Kiniberlc)'. 
At  Orange  River  he  was  forced  to  wait  until  the  rail- 
\\a\'  line  was  opcned,  and   whilc   therc  acted   for  the 
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British  Society,  at  the  request  of  Sir  John  Furie)-,  the 
British  Chief  Commissioner.  Getting  through  to 
Kimberley  on  the  first  train  to  reach  the  town  after 
its  rehef,  he  was  just  in  time  to  estabHsh  himself  and 
then  take  suppHes  of  condensed  food  and  other  com- 
forts  across  country  to  Paardeberg,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  day  after  Cronje's  surrender,  and  was  heartily 
welcomed  by  the  Canadians.  Returning  to  Kim- 
berley he  was  able  to  be  of  service  to  more  than  his 
own  countrymen,  as  the  following  correspondence 
shows.  On  May  24th  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  to 
Lord  Minto  :— 

"  My  Lord, — I  hâve  the  honour  to  transmit 
to  you  for  communication  to  your  Ministers,  copy 
of  a  despatch  which  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
has  received  from  the  Field-Marshal  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  South  Africa,  respecting  the 
good  work  done  by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
at  Kimberley. 

"  I  observe  with  great  pleasure  the  high  terms  in 
which  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Methuen  hâve  reported 
on  the  work  of  the  Society.     I  hâve,  &c., 

"(Signed)    J.  Chamberlain." 

The  enclosures  were  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Lord, —  I  hâve  the  honour  to  forward  a  cop\' 
of  a  letter  from  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Methuen, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  at  Kimberle\'.  The 
Royal  Army  Médical  Corps  were  working  at  Kim- 
berley at  very  high  pressure,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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our  own  wounded  from  Paardebcrg  werc  sent  in  to 
that  place.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  excrtions  of  the 
Alayor  of  Kimberley  in  providing  accommodation, 
the  kindness  of  the  Sisters  at  the  Nazareth  Home 
and  the  Roman  CathoHc  communit}',  and  the  energ}- 
and  zeal  of  Lieut.-Col.  Ryerson,  M.D.,  and  the 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Societ\'  the  condition  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  would  hâve  been  différent  to 
what   I   found  it  on  my  visit  there  last  month. 

"(Signed)     RoBERTS,  Field-Marsiial." 

"ClIIEF  OF  Staff, — I  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Commander-in-Chief  the  fine  and  unostentatious 
work  performed  by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Societx' 
hcre  under  the  guidance  of  Licut.-Col.  Rx'erson, 
M.D.  The  sick  and  wounded  came  from  Paardeberg 
in  too  Lirge  numbers  and  at  too  great  a  pace  for  me 
to  meet  the  médical  requirements.  The  Kimberlex' 
pcoplc  found  halls  and  schools  and  as  man\'  beds 
as  thcy  could,  but  three  hundred  trestle-beds  and 
extra  blankets  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  makc  out, 
from  the  skies.  Onl\'  \'cstcrda}'  I  found  Lieut.-Col. 
Ryerson  had  seen  our  wants  and  had  got  De  l^eers' 
men  to  make  the  beds,  had  bought  the  blankets  and 
hospital  requirements,  and  placed  thèse  things  in  the 
hospital  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one.  Hère,  at 
an)'  rate,  is  money  spent  in  a  practical  manner,  the 
agent  a  médical  man  who  ascertains  the  place  where 
aid  is  re(juirc(l  and  who  uses  his  own  judgmcnt  as  to 
what  is  reciuired.  Lieut.-Col.  R}'erson  leaves  to-da}-, 
and  has  left  me  a  checjue  to  spend  as  I  think  best  for 
the  sick. 
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"  Four  Canadian  nurses  corne  hère  to-day.  The 
Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  hâve  taken  so  much 
interest  in  the  work  that  I  should  be  glad  if  this 
testimony  to  good  done  by  the  Society,  through 
Lieut.-Col.  Ryerson,  might  be  known  to  the  président 
of  the  Society. 

"(Signed)     Methuen, 
''  Lieutenant-General  Commanding  First  Division." 

While  at  Kimberley  Lieut.-Col.  Ryerson  was  him- 
self  laid  up  for  ten  days  with  fever.  On  his  recovery 
he  returned  to  Cape  Town  to  secure  supplies,  and 
then  started  for  Bloemfontein.  As  the  bridges  had 
not  yet  been  restored  he  spent  some  days  at  the 
hospitals  at  De  Aar,  Naauwpoort,  and  Norval's  Pont, 
and  then  got  through  to  Bloemfontein  on  the  first 
train  to  go  north  from  Cape  Colony.  Bloemfontein 
remained  his  headquarters  until  July  ist,  when  he 
returned  to  Canada.  On  April  2  5th  he  had  been 
appointed  British  Red  Cross  Commissioner,  and  was 
from  that  time  in  charge  of  ail  the  Red  Cross  work 
in  connection  with  Lord  Roberts's  main  army.  He 
established  a  branch  dépôt  at  Kroonstadt,  and  great 
quantities  of  supplies  passed  through  his  hands. 
The  staff  he  gathered  about  him — two  travelling 
agents,  one  sergeant,  and  six  men — were  ail  Canadians. 
Three  times  he  tried  to  reach  Pretoria,  but  De  Wet 
each  time  blew  up  the  railway  ahead  of  him.  When 
he  left  Lieut.-Col.  Biggar  undertook  his  work  as  far 
as  care  for  the  comfort  of  returning  Canadian  invalids 
was  concerned,  and   Rev.   Mr.   Almond,  one  of  the 
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chaplains  with  the  first  contingent,  remaincd  as 
travelling  agent. 

The  Canadian  nurses  were  moved  from  hospital  to 
hospital  as  the  needs  of  the  service  demanded,  and 
were  kept  constantly  employed.  The  Canadian 
doctors,  too,  were  hard  worked.  Dr.  Fiset,  who 
is  a  I^Vench-Canadian,  appeared  on  one  occasion  in 
a  quasi-diplomatie  rôle.  On  account  of  illness  he 
had  been  left  behind  at  Heilbron  when  the  Canadian 
Infantry  marched  on  toward  Pretoria.  De  W'et 
shortly  afterwards  occupied  the  town,  and,  although 
the  doctor  had  recovered  the  Boers  would  not  allow 
him  to  leave.  In  the  course  of  an  interview  De  W'et 
expresscd  surprise  tliat  an\'  one  with  French  blood 
should  be  assisting  the  British.  When  he  learned 
Dr.  Fiset  was  a  French-Canadian  De  W'et  inquired 
in  a  most  interested  way  how  the  I^^rench  were 
treated  in  Canada — whether  they  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  language,  and  how  the  relations 
between  the  races  had  bcen  adjusted  under  British 
institutions.  The  answers  given  by  the  doctor  were 
the  best  of  materials  upon  which  to  base  arguments 
for  an  carl\'  and  honourablc  pcacc  ;  but  the  approach 
of  (iencral  Macdonald  with  the  Ilighland  Brigade 
spoiled  a  diplomatie  opportunit}',  and  left  the  doctor 
free  to  return  to  the  spécial  duties  of  his  profession. 

It  may  be  found  that  what  Canada  has  accom- 
plished  in  solving  the  race  problem  is  not  her  least 
contribution  towards  the  South  African  settlement. 
Anothcr  chapter  in  her  historx'  —  the  rébellion  of 
1837 — has  also  been  searched  for  suggestions,  as 
the  discussions  at  Cape  Town  show. 
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To  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  médical  staff  and 
hospital  accommodations,  great  numbers  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  travel, 
were  invalided  to  England.  Canadian  sick  and 
wounded  were  sent  with  the  rest.  The  expériences 
in  ail  cases  were  very  much  alike.  Having  been 
passed  from  field  hospitals  to  several  différent  base 
hospitals  in  South  Africa,  the  men  embarked  for 
England  and  were  there  distributed  among  the 
English  hospitals.  When  they  were  sufficiently 
recovered  they  were  sent  home  to  Canada  in  detach- 
ments.  Some  were  granted  furloughs  and  spent 
a  few  weeks  in  England  outside  the  hospitals  before 
they  left  for  home  ;  and  a  comparatively  small 
number  returned  to  South  Africa  to  rejoin  their 
corps. 

At  first  there  was  a  lack  of  system  in  the  way  the 
War  Office  dealt  with  the  invalided  Canadians,  and 
stories  of  neglect  appeared  in  the  English  press.  It 
seems  that  some  men  on  furlough  did  wander  aim- 
lessly  about,  and  a  few  of  them  spent  a  night  or  two 
in  the  open  ;  but  if  any  of  them  were  without  money 
they  had  no  one  to  blâme  but  themselves,  for  they 
had  gone  on  furlough  at  their  own  request  and  had 
received  the  regular  advance  of  pay.  In  a  letter  to 
Lord  Strathcona,  the  Canadian  High  Commissioner, 
a  number  of  the  Canadians  then  in  London  protested 
vigorously  that  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of  and 
were  most  appréciative  of  the  cordial  treatment  they 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  ail  classes  in  England. 
By  régulations  issued  on  August  ist  the  War  Office 
laid  down  a  system  for  the  discharge  and  transporta- 
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tion  to  Canada  of  ail  who  wished  to  return,  and  no 
more  delays  occurred.  Before  leaving,  a  gratuity 
of  ^^"5  was  paid  to  each  man. 

Many  spécial  marks  of  attention  were  received  by 
the  Canadians  in  England,  especially  by  the  first 
detachments  to  arrive.  They  had  practically  the 
freedom  of  London,  and  were  often  entertained  by 
individuals  and  societies.  The  Oueen  visited  more 
than  one  of  the  hospitals,  and  a  few  of  the  Canadians 
will  cherish  personal  words  spoken  by  her.  One 
party  of  thirty-nine  was  presented  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  at  a  gardcn  part)-  of  the  (Grenadier 
Guards,  and  the  Prince  spoke  to  the  P^'ench-Canadians 
in  PVench. 

Of  the  many  who  found  soldiers'  graves,  and  who 
lie  scattered  ail  along  the  lines  of  advance  from  mid- 
ocean  to  Komati  Poort — it  was  their  lot  to  be  cast  as 
victims  in  this  tragedy.  Their  fate  is  one  clément  in 
the  dramawhich  Ikitish  people  hâve  watched  intentl}' 
and  with  anxious  eagerness,  and  which  they  will 
ponder  for  years  to  come.  In  ail  its  effects  for  good 
they  hâve  their  share.  The  Canadian  heart  must 
often  travel  the  irrcgular  path  they  mark  ;  and  heart 
will  meet  heart  there. 
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CHAPTER   XI 

PHASES    OF    rOPULAR    INTEREST 

Three  thousand  Canaclians  went  to  South  Africa  ; 
five  million  remained  at  home.  What  was  the  rela- 
tion of  the  three  thousand  to  the  five  million  ?  If 
the  Canadian  contingents  were  no  more  than  fighting 
expéditions  of  a  few  hundred  young  men  who  were 
only  adventurous  individuals  with  no  représentative 
character,  then  the  subject  is  interesting,  perhaps,  but 
not  important.  That  number  of  men  willing  to  fight 
could  be  found  in  almost  any  country  ;  and  the  addi- 
tion of  three  thousand  to  the  British  army  did  not 
turn  the  scale  from  defeat  to  victor}\  If,  however, 
the  Canadian  soldiers  went  forth  as  représentatives 
of  the  Canadian  people,  their  doings  are  in  a  high 
degree  important.  If  they  were  sent  in  a  repré- 
sentative capacity,  then  their  going  marked  the 
décision  of  a  people  ;  it  was  not  merely  the  impulsive 
choice  of  a  few  restless  spirits.  If  the  people  who 
sent  them  looked  upon  them  as  their  représentatives 
in  the  field,  then  every  deed  of  valour  or  endurance 
had  its  significance  and  its  effect  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  how  far  the  outcome  of  the  war,  or  of  any 
battle,  was  determined  by  them. 
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Many  Canadians  fought  with  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  with  Spain  ;  but  no  lasting 
effects  can  be  traced  to  them,  bccause  they  were  not 
accepted  b\'  the  Canadian  people  as  représentatives. 
The  United  States  did  not  need  thèse  men  ;  neither 
did  Britain  rcall)'  need  the  thrce  thousand.  Any 
importance  attached  to  the  latter  that  does  not 
belong  also  to  the  former  must  be  derived,  not  from 
their  superior  numbers,  but  from  their  représentative 
character. 

It  is  one  question  whether  the  South  African 
Volunteers  were  technically  a  national  force  and 
were  despatched  as  such,  and  another  question 
whether  the  people  of  Canada  accepted  them  as 
their  représentatives  and  so  regarded  them.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Impérial  Government 
desired  contingents  offered  by  the  Governments  of 
the  Colonies,  and,  therefore,  technically  représenta- 
tive ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  the 
Canadians  who  took  part  in  the  discussions  on  the 
subject  were  in  favour  of  officiai  action  by  the 
Government,  l^ut  l^arliament  had  no  opportunité- 
of  \oting  on  the  matter,  and  the  Government  has 
been  inclined  to  inter[)ret  its  action  as  the  assisting 
of  individual  volunteers  to  reach  South  Africa,  rather 
tlian  as  the  sending  of  a  national  force,  ft  has  been 
l)ointed  out  that  the  Government  had  no  constitu- 
tional  authority  for  sending  soldiers  out  of  the 
countr\'  for  a  dut)'  which  was  not  connected  with 
the  defence  of  Canadian  territor}-.  Whether  or  not 
the  position  thus  taken  to  quiet  the  fears  of  those 
who  did  not  wish  the  country  too  fully  committed  to 
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a  line  of  policy  is  tenable,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  Government  used  its  officiai  machinery 
for  announcing  the  enrolment,  for  conducting  the 
enrôlaient  and  selecting  officers,  and  provided  the 
equipment  out    of  the    public    stores    and    paid    the 
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charges  out  of  the  public  treasury,  may  be  debatable. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  différence  of 
opinion  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Canada  accepted  the  Voluntecrs  as 
représentatives    and    so    regarded    them    during    the 
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whole  campaif^n.  The  attitude  of  the  majorit}'  was 
manifest  in  thcir  anxiet)-  that  the  Canadian  corps 
should  be  kept  intact  and  not  lose  their  identit}', 
in  their  wilhngnes.s  that  the  Government  should  meet 
ail  expenses,  including  an  allowance  of  pay  be}'ond 
the  Impérial  rates,  and,  perhaps  even  more  clearh-, 
in  their  libéral  contributions  toward  the  comfort  of 
the  men  themselves  and  the  assistance  of  those 
dépendent  on  them,  in  the  interest  with  which  the}- 
followed  ail  their  movemcnts  in  the  ficld,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  welcomed  them  home. 

In  reality,  even  if  not  tcchnicall)',  participation  in 
the  South  African  war  was  a  national  movemcnt. 
From  this  point  of  view  an)-  facts  relating  to  the 
forms  in  which  popular  interest  expressed  itself  hâve 
more  than  a  passing  significance.  The  extent  of  this 
interest  com])els  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  of 
the  people,  at  least,  looked  upon  the  Volunteers,  not 
as  detached  advcnturers,  but  as  représentatives  in  a 
cause  they  did  not  disapprove.  Wliethcr  this  cause 
was  conceived  as  the  righting  of  wrongs  suffercd  b\' 
men  whose  conditions  and  fcelings  other  Colonists 
could  understand,  or  as  a  démonstration  of  a  désire 
for  doser  union  with  in  the  lùnpirc,  or  as  a  mère 
assertion  of  a  national  aspiration  for  more  active 
participation  in  the  world's  affairs,  docs  not  so 
readily  appear. 

Judged  by  the  money  the\'  were  willing  to  spend 
on  them,  the  interest  of  Canadians  in  the  South 
African  volunteers  was  vcr\'  real.  Not  onh*  was  no 
objection  raised  to  the  voting  by  Parliament  of 
$2,000,000    for    organising,    equipping,    transporting. 
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and  partly  paying  the  men,  but  popular  subscription 
lists  were  opened  in  ail  parts  of  the  country  for 
objects  connected  with  their  welfare.  A  good  deal 
of  money  was  thus  raised  before  the  men  sailed,  and 
expended  in  effecting  insurance  on  their  lives,  in 
providing  libraries  for  their  entertainment  on  board 
ship  and  dainties  for  their  table,  and  in  filling  their 
purses.  As  already  noted,  one  gentleman,  who 
would  not  give  his  name  for  publication,  undertook 
the  charges  on  $1,000,000  of  insurance  on  the  lives 
of  the  first  contingent.  But  contributions  of  money 
and  materials  did  not  cease  when  the  first  enthusiasm 
had  passed.  Indeed,  additions  to  the  list  were 
announced  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

As  soon  as  the  extent  of  the  disposition  to  con- 
tribute  was  recognised  organisation  was  brought 
about  for  more  effective  collection  and  distribution. 
The  little  springs  of  benevolence  flowed  into  two 
main  réservoirs — the  Red  Cross  Fund  and  the 
Patriotic  Fund.  The  objects  of  thèse  two  funds 
were  différent  :  the  former  was  devoted  to  the  com- 
fort  of  the  men  in  the  field,  and  the  latter  more 
particularly  to  the  assistance  of  the  families  in 
Canada  which  were  suffering  from  the  absence  of 
the  soldiers.  As  it  was  found,  however,  that  com- 
paratively  little  money  was  required  for  this  latter 
purpose,  the  Patriotic  Fund  became  a  reserve  for  the 
benefit  of  the  returned  soldiers  or  for  any  other 
worthy  object  connected  with  the  war. 

As  an  organised  effort  the  Red  Cross  Fund  holds 
priority  in  point  of  time.  The  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Society,  or  "  Canadian  Branch  of  the  British  National 
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Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,'' 
had  been  in  existence  for  four  )'ears.  Its  Executive 
Committee  issued  an  appcal  for  monc\'  within  a  few 
days  after  the  announcemcnt  had  been  made  that 
Canadian  solcHers  would  bc  sent  to  South  Africa. 
The  officers  of  the  Society  were  :  Patron,  His 
Excellency,  the  Earl  of  Minto  ;  Hon.  Président, 
the  Hon.  F.  W.  Borden,  Minister  of  Mihtia  ;  Prési- 
dent, Lieut.-Col.  the  lion.  J.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.P.  ; 
Vice-Présidents  for  tlic  Provinces — Ontario,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Ponton  ;  Québec,  Dr.  Roddick,  M. P.  ;  New 
Brunswick,  Hon.  G.  E.  P^oster  ;  Nova  Scotia,  Hon, 
\V.  S.  r^ielding  ;  Manitoba,  Hon.  Hui;h  John 
Macdonald  ;  British  Columbia,  Hon.  Sir  Chas^ 
Hibbert  Tupper  ;  Prince  Edward  Island,  Hon.  Sir 
Louis  Davies.  Executive  Committee,  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  Sterhfig  Ryerson,  M.D.,  Lieut.-Col.  James  Mason, 
C.  R.  Dickson,  M.D.,  J.  George  Hodgins,  LL.D.,  and 
Chas.  A.  Hodgetts,  I\I.D. 

With  great  energy  the  Executive  Committee  threw 
itself  into  the  work,  and  before  long  had  somc  fifty 
branches  established  in  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  Dominion  as  centres  for  the  collection  of  funds 
and  supplies.  As  earl\'  as  October  I4th  Lieut.-Col. 
R)'crson  had  communicated  with  His  r^xccllenc\-, 
Lord  Minto,  with  the  Min.istcr  of  Militia,  and  with 
the  Dircctor-General  of  Médical  Services,  outlining 
the  work  the  Societ\'  was  willing  to  undertake.  The 
scheme  was  approved,  and  Lord  Minto  .sent  a  con- 
tribution of  $100.  V\hy  cases  of  clothing,  médical 
supplies,  and  condensée!  fo(xls  were  sent  to  Québec 
to  go  out  on  the  Sanfinian  with  the  first  contingent  ; 
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and  from  that  time  on  regular  supplies  of  useful 
materials  and  drafts  of  money  were  forwarded  to 
South  Africa,  a  spécial  Commissioner  being  sent  in 
January  to  oversee  their  distribution. 

Committees  organised  independently  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  such  as  Ladies'  Committees  in  various 
places,  affiliated  with  it,  and  most  of  the  relief  work 
for  the  men  in  the  field  was  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  the  Society.  One  of  the  movements  directly  due 
to  the  war  was  the  formation  of  the  "  Soldiers' 
Wives'  League."  On  November  13,  1899,  notice  was 
appended  to  the  Militia  Order  for  the  day  of  the 
proposai  to  organise  in  each  Military  District  in 
Canada  a  League  of  soldiers'  wives.  A  brandi  of  the 
League  had  already  been  founded  in  No.  5  Military 
District  in  Montréal;  and  Mrs.  Hutton,wife  of  Major- 
General  Hutton,  gave  an  "  At-Home  "  to  soldiers' 
wives  in  the  Drill  Hall  at  Ottawa  on  Thursday, 
November  i6th,  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
the  Ottawa  district.  The  object  of  the  League 
was  to  "  bring  the  wives  of  ail  soldiers,  whether 
of  officers,  warrant  ofificers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
or  privâtes,  of  the  Staff,  Permanent  Corps,  and  Active 
Militia  into  doser  touch  and  sympathy  with  one 
another,  so  that  in  sickness  and  in  health  they  may 
be  able  to  mutually  aid  and  assist  one  another  and 
their  families  in  times  of  difficulty,  trouble,  or 
distress."  The  League  at  once  interested  itsclf  in 
the  collection  of  funds  and  supplies  for  South 
Africa,  and  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  Red  Cross 
Society. 

From  the  despatches  of  Lord  Methuen  and  Lord 
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Roberts,  forwarded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Lord 
Minto,  it  appears  that  the  good  work  of  the  Society 
and  its  Commissioner  was  recognised  b}-  the  Impérial 
aiithorities.  It  certainly  was  warml}*  appreciated 
b\'  the  Canadians  themselves,  as  letters  from 
Canadian  officers  fulh'  show.  From  Bloemfontein 
Lieut.-Col.  Otter  wrote  to  con\cy  to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Society  "the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Ro}'al  Canadian  Régiment 
for  \'our  continued  and  gênerons  efforts  for  oin* 
comfort."  He  stated  that  the  articles  sent  had  been 
found  most  useful  ;  and  he  acknowledged  the  total 
receipt,  up  to  that  time,  of  £gg7  in  cash,  as  well 
as  many  cases  of  goods.  He  exi)lained  why  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  expenditure  had  been  for  food  b}- 
giving  as  an  instance  that,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
with  the  arm\'  transport,  the  men  had  for  four  weeks 
before  reaching  Hloemfontein  been  kej^t  upon  half 
rations. 

It  might  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  a 
fund  for  ambulance  work  among  the  Boers  was  also 
started  in  Canada.  The  Consul-General  of  Holland, 
in  Montréal,  was  appointée!  Treasurer  in  Canada  for 
the  "  Dutch  Ambulance  Fund,"  and  he  issued  an 
appeal  for  support  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
manifest  a  magnanimit}-  of  spirit  which  would  hâve 
a  salutar)'  influence  on  the  race  feeling  in  South 
Africa.  Although  he  received  man\'  subscriptions,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  responses  could  not  be 
regarded  as  encouraging. 

The  other  large  organisée!  manifestation  of  popular 
interest  in  the  men  who  went  to  fieht  was  called  tlie 
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"  Patriotic  Funcl."  That  which  prompted  the  dona- 
tions made  to  the  men  themselves  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure  prompted  a  steady  continuance  of  such 
contributions.  Organisation  soon  became  a  necessity  ; 
and  Lord  Minto,  after  consultation  with  a  number  of 
prominent  men,  proposed  an  acceptable  scheme. 

This  new  organisation  was  not  to  conflict  in  any 
way  with  the  many  local  organisations  which  had 
undertaken  to  provide  for  the  men  for  those  localities, 
and  was  quite  distinct  from  local  funds  for  securing 
insurance  upon  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  its 
objects  differed  from  those  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
The  Queen  became  a  patron  of  the  Fund  ;  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  Sir  Chas.  Tupper,  Lord  Strathcona, 
the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  différent  Provinces, 
and  the  Major-General  Commanding  the  Militia,  were 
appointed  Vice-Présidents,  and  strong  sub-committees 
were  also  appointed. 

Funds  were  received  through  many  différent 
channels.  Lists  were  opened  by  the  newspapers,  the 
proceeds  of  concerts  and  entertainments  of  varions 
kinds  were  handed  over,  and  ail  sorts  of  collections 
were  made.  The  movement  extended  over  the  whole 
country.  One  contribution  was  received  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company 's  post  at  York  Factory  on 
Hudson's  Bay.  P>om  this  far  northern  outpost  of 
settlement  the  ofificer  in  charge  wrote  that  he  and 
his  associâtes  were  enclosing  a  bill  for  $58,  the  total 
of  their  "  small  contributions,"  from  "  a  désire  to 
associate  ourselves  with  the  cause  ;  and  so  we  shall 
be  perfectly  satisfied  if  what  we  give  is  made  to 
relieve  in  any  way  the  wants  of  the  sufferers  of  the 
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war."  Another  sum  received  représentée!  the  proceeds 
of  a  concert  held  at  Dawson  City  in  the  Klondike. 
The  employés  of  the  large  railwa}'  companies 
raised  ver\'  substantial  funds  among  themselves — a 
thing  which  required  much  s\'stematic  work  when  the 
great  extension  of  thèse  lines  is  considered.  Such 
cases  are  typical. 

And  the  movement  was  not  confined  to  Canada, 
but  extended  to  Canadians  abroad.  In  New  York 
a  very  successful  concert  was  held  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
at  which  the  programme  was  provided  by  Canadian 
artists  résident  in  New  York.  The  "Café-Chantant" 
organiscd  by  Canadian  ladies  and  gentlemen  résident 
in  London,  assisted  by  many  of  the  best  known 
artists  in  the  Metropolis,  was  also  brilliantl}-  successful. 
Even  from  far-distant  places,  such  as  Antofagasta, 
Chili,  whcre  there  was  only  one  Canadian,  some 
contributions  were  received.  In  the  particular  in- 
stance mentioned  a  draft  was  sent  for  the  sum  of 
^54  i6s.  9d.,  contributed  chiefly  by  natives  of  the 
British  Isles  ;  but  on  the  list  were  one  Canadian,  five 
Americans,  one  Chilian,  one  Austrian,  one  Dane,  one 
Brazilian,  and  one  Turk. 

An  alliecl  movement  was  conducted  b\-  the  Montréal 
Star  among  the  children.  The  Star  called  it  "  The 
Childrcn's  Testimonial  to  Oueen  Victoria  and 
Patriotic  Fund  for  Families  of  British  Soldiers  in 
the  South  African  Campaign."  The  money  raised 
was  for  British  soldiers  and  not  for  Canadian  soldiers, 
and  the  testimonial  to  the  Oueen  took  the  form  of  an 
illuminated  address,  and  also  an  album  containing 
the  photographs  of  more  than  one  thousand  children 
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who  had  acted  as  voluntary  collectors  for  the  fund. 
It  was  interesting  to  find  that  many  contributions 
came  from  children  in  the  United  States,  and  some 
also  from  children  in  England.  The  sums  ranged 
between  fîve  cents  and  one  dollar,  and  more  than 
$16,500  was  thus  raised.  When  the  fund  was  closed 
and  the  album  completed  they  were  handed  to  Lord 
Minto  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Queen. 

When  the  Patriotic  Fund  had  swelled  to  $300,000 
the  Central  Committee  began  to  discourage  further 
contributions,  and  finally  declared  the  fund  closed  ; 
but  contributions  were  received  even  after  this  was 
done,  and  the  Committee  found  itself  in  possession  of 
about  $325,000.  As  the  fund  has  been  very  cautiously 
administered,  this  amount  will  probably  prove  amply 
sufificient  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  raised. 

The  contributions  to  thèse  two  funds  and  the  many 
smaller  ones,  not  in  a  few  large  sums  from  the 
wealthy,  but  in  a  great  number  of  small  sums  from 
rich  and  poor  alike,  made  for  the  présent  comfort 
or  future  welfare  of  the  soldiers  themselves  or  of 
those  dépendent  on  them,  speak  eloquently  of  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  Canada  in  the  men  who  went 
from  among  them  to  fight  in  South  Africa.  And 
this  interest  was  not  without  its  touches  of  romance. 
It  is  said  that  girls  employed  by  the  contractors 
wrote  little  notes  and  slipped  them  into  the  pockets 
of  jackets  and  bands  of  caps.  It  is  said,  also,  that 
when  some  of  thèse  were  discovered  in  South  Africa 
they  were  acknowledged  in  a  way  to  bring  a  glow  to 
the  heart. 

Another  noteivorthy  phase  of   popular  interest  is 
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presentcd  by  thc  dcmonstrations  over  signal  successes 
in  the  field.  The  capture  of  Cronje,  the  relief  of 
Kimberley,  Ladysmith,  and  Mafeking,  and  the 
occupation  of  Pretoria  were  ail  celebrated  with 
enthusiasm.  The  célébration  on  "  Pretoria  Day  " 
surpassed  ail  others  in  magnitude  and  in  hearti- 
ness.  Thèse  démonstrations  were  évidences  of 
direct  interest  in  the  conflict  and  in  British  success. 
W'hile  Canadians  fclt  none  of  the  tense  soberness 
of  responsibility  for  the  war  and  did  not,  therefore, 
expérience  the  same  kind  of  reactions  as  did  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  while  even  the 
form  of  their  démonstrations  was  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced  by  accounts  of  démonstrations  occurring 
in  England,  yet  there  was  sufficient  spontaneity  in 
ail  cases  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  majority 
had  made  the  cause  their  own.  There  was  always 
a  minorit)-  which  did  not  approve,  and  which  at 
times  expressed  its  disapi^roval  ;  but  others  followed 
the  course  of  the  war  as  an  espoused  cause,  and  for 
them  the  Canadian  Volunteers  were  accepted  repré- 
sentatives. Of  course,  apart  from  their  particular 
mission  and  as  représentatives  of  the  manhood  and 
spirit  of  this  country,  there  was  no  Canadian  who  did 
not  acknow  ledge  them,  or  watch  their  conduct  with 
the  hopes  and  fears,  tlie  confidence  and  the  anxiet}' 
of  national  pride. 

Hecause  they  had  done  well,  because  the\'  had  set 
up  high  standards  under  conditions  hithcrto  untried 
by  Canada,  the\'  were  welcomed  home  with  such 
acclaim  as  only  those  hear  whose  actions  are  of 
public  conséquence.     During  ail  the  time  the  soldiers 
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had  been  away  no  démonstrations  had  occurred  which 
professed  to  celebrate  what  Canadians  had  done.  It 
was  not  a  mère  sensé  of  proportion  that  prevented 
Street  shouting  over  the  night  advance  at  Paardeberg 
or  the  defence  at  Honingspruit.  The  émotions 
thèse  deeds  aroused  svvelled  other  cheers  or  remained 
pent  up  against  the  day  of  return.  With  a  strong, 
full  chorus  of  rejoicing  the  men  were  welcomed  home. 
Their  réception  was  national  in  its  character  and 
national  in  its  scope.  The  men  were  heroes  to  their 
friends,  but  they  were  also  the  approved  and  admired 
of  the  people. 

To  what  limits  popular  enthusiasm  would  hâve 
gone  had  ail  the  Canadians  returned  together  can 
only  be  imagined.  As  it  was,  from  the  middle  of 
July  onward  there  was  a  séries  of  réceptions.  At 
intervais  of  a  few  days  groups  of  convalescents 
arrived  from  the  English  hospitals,  and  by  November 
ist  the  first  detachment  of  the  Infantry  reached 
Halifax  direct  from  C'ape  Town.  Ail  the  earlier 
landings  had  been  at  Québec.  Right  heartily  did 
the  Ancient  Capital  respond  to  the  many  calls  upon 
her  to  convey  to  the  returning  soldiers  the  first 
greetings  of  a  gratified  country.  Every  réception 
was  officiai.  A  civic  committee,  as  well  as  a  military 
committee,  met  the  steamers,  either  out  in  the  river 
or  at  the  dock  ;  bands  and  escorts  of  local  Militia  and 
civic  police  were  in  waiting  ;  and  through  crowds 
the  processions  marched  up  to  the  Citadel  to  the 
Commanding  Ofificer  of  which  ail  the  men  were 
instructed  to  report.  According  to  the  hour  of 
arrivai,  the   number    arriving,    and    other    accidentai 
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circumstanccs,  thc  proceedinf^s  \aricd.  Sometimes 
excursion  boats  went  down  the  river  to  escort  the 
incoming  steamer  ;  if  a  British  warship  was  in  port 
a  bod)'  of  marines  joined  the  procession  ;  as  the 
tender  conveying  one  detachment  drew  up  to  the 
dock  the  soldiers  sang  "  God  Save  the  Queen," 
and  the  crowd  on  shore,  with  bared  heads,  took 
up  the  strain. 

After  receiving  their  discharge  and  their  arrears  of 
pay  at  Québec  the  soldiers  procecded  to  their  homes, 
everywhere  cheered  along  the  route.  At  Montréal 
more  than  one  imposing  démonstration  took  place. 
On  one  occasion  a  detachment  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Reserve  from  the  U.S. S.  Hazuk,  which  happened 
to  be  lying  at  Montréal,  displayed  their  brotherh' 
feeling  by  taking  part  in  the  procession.  Whenever 
a  returned  soldier  reached  his  native  place  he  found 
a  stirring  welcome.  Particularly  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  wereelaboratc  préparations  madc.  Kven 
a  single  soldier  would  bc  met  b)'  thc  local  Militia,  with 
a  band  or  bands,  and  ncarl\'  thc  whole  population. 
One  soldier  was  drawn  home  by  a  long  team  of 
school  cliildren.  At  town-halls  or  drill-halls  there 
would  be  spccchcs  and  présentations  of  value,  some- 
times to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  dollars.  Repeated 
again  and  again  for  months  thèse  scènes  testified  to 
the  realit}'  and  depth  of  the  popular  interest. 

On  a  much  largcr  scalc  was  the  réception  tcnclcrcd 
to  thc  detachments  of  troops  that  came  frcsh  from 
active  service.  The  first  of  thèse  detachments  to 
arrive  was  the  j^ortion  of  Canadian  Infantr\-  which 
had    elccted    to    return    at    the    end   of   the    }'ear    of 
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service.  Numbering  abont  300  officers  and  men, 
under  command  of  Major  Pelletier,  this  detach- 
ment  seemed   to  represent  to  the  Canadian  people, 


MAJOR    PELLETIER. 


in  a  way  the  returning  bodies  of  convalescents  could 
not  do,  the  actual  fighting  force.  The  sick  and 
vvounded  were    individual   heroes,   but    at  last    there 
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was  a  section  of  the  corporate  boch'  which  had 
continued  to  exist  and  to  fight  while  individuals  fell 
by  the  way.  It  stood  for  the  whole  record  of  the 
BattaHon  and  not  for  any  particular  action  or 
endurance.  In  welcoining  it  Canadians  celebrated 
their  nevv  self-confidence  and  their  gratified  national 
pride.  The  démonstration  differed,  also,  in  im- 
portant respects  from  that  on  "  Pretoria  Day." 
When  the  report  was  circulated  at  the  end  of 
May  that  Pretoria  had  been  captured  and  the  war 
ended,  the  Canadians  then  gave  enthusiastic  ex- 
pression to  their  feeling  of  gratification  at  the  part 
played  by  their  fellow-countrymen,  to  their  relief 
that  danger  for  thcm  was  passed,  and  to  their 
gênerai  sensé  of  rejoicing  over  the  triumph  of  the 
cause  they  had  espoused.  Without  prearrangement 
they  congregated  to  exhibit  their  émotions  and  to 
furnish  their  own  cntertainment.  The  same  feelings 
were  présent  when  the  detachments  of  troops 
actually  reached  home,  but  b\^  that  time  thc)'  had 
become  familiar.  They  had  cntcrcd  into  a  national 
attitude;  and  thc  pcoplc  provided  miles  of  décora- 
tions and  of  dense  crowds,  through  which  an 
organised  pageant  was  to  pass.  The  people  were 
just  as  truly  i)articipants,  but  they  were  also 
spectators  of  a  formai  cmbodiment  of  their  feelings, 
and  in  the  soldiers  thcmsclves  thc\-  saw  the  chief 
active  causes  of  their  enlarged  expériences. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Xovember  ist 
the  signalmen  at  the  entrance  to  Halifax  Harbour 
sighted  the  transport  IdaJio.  She  had  been  expected 
for  two  or  threc  days,  but  a  damaged   propeller  had 
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reduced  her  speed.  Halifax  was  impatiently  await- 
ing  her  arrivai.  Indeed,  the  feelings  of  the  citizens 
and  the  hundreds  of  visitors  could  not  be  altogether 
restrained,  but,  on  the  night  of  October  3ist,  had 
found  vent  in  a  prématuré  démonstration.  Hardly 
had  the  illuminations  died  down  and  the  people 
dispersed  when  a  sainte  of  three  guns  from  the 
Citadel  announced  the  approach  of  the  transport. 
During  the  hours  of  the  early  morning  Lieut.-Col. 
Pinault,  Deputy-Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence, 
and  his  staff  visited  the  ship,  lying  at  quarantine, 
and  paid  off  the  men  and  gave  them  their  discharge. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  Major  Pelletier 
and  his  men  were  found  in  excellent  health,  and  ail 
delighted  at  regaining  Canadian  shores.  Only  relatives 
had  been  admitted  to  the  dockyard  enclosure,  and, 
after  brief  greetings,  the  men  formed  up  and  marched 
eut  of  the  gâtes  to  take  their  position  in  the  great 
procession  of  rrtarines,  soldiers,  and  organised  societies. 
Their  guard  of  honour  was  composed  of  the  3rd 
Battalion  of  their  own  régiment,  the  3rd  (Spécial 
Service)  Battalion  Royal  Canadian  Régiment  of 
Infantry,  which  was  still  doing  garrison  duty  at 
Halifax.  Through  dense  and  enthusiastic  crowds 
they  made  their  way  along  the  principal  streets  to 
the  Common.  Hère  a  short  and  impressive  religious 
service  was  held.  The  men  were  formed  into  three 
sides  of  a  hollow  square  ;  Chaplain  Fullerton  led  in 
the  Lord's  Frayer  ;  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  with  the 
ferveur  of  an  occasion  new  in  Canadian  life. 

Luncheon  was  served  to  the  returned  soldiers  by 
the  ladies  of  Halifax,  and  at   dinner  they  were  the 
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guests  of  their  comrades  of  the  3rd  Battalion.  At 
night  Halifax  was  ablaze  with  bonfires  and  fireworks 
and  with  ail  sorts  of  spécial  illuminations.  Another 
great  procession  was  formed.  It  was  a  splendid 
wclcome  home. 

But  it  was  onl\'  the  first  of  many  equall)- 
demonstrative  welcomes.  The  rcturned  detachment 
was  composed  of  men  from  ail  the  companies  in  the 
Battalions.  H  Company  had  been  enrolled  at 
Halifax,  and  the  men  of  that  company,  with  Captain 
Stairs  at  their  head,  were  the  objects  of  spécial  regard 
in  that  city.  They  remained  there,  but  the  rest  of 
the  detachment  entrained  shortly  after  midnight  for 
the  West.  G  Company  droppcd  off  at  St.  John, 
whcre  they  were  cheerod  and  fètcd  with  the  same 
heartiness  as  was  manifested  at  Halifax.  The  re- 
mainder  continued  on  their  wa}-,  and  were  presented 
with  addresses  and  other  évidences  of  welcome  at  ail 
the  principal  points  on  the  route  to  Québec.  For  F 
Company  Québec  surpassed  its  best  previouf?  démon- 
strations. It  was  the  home  of  Major  Pelletier. 
Father  0'Lear\'  arrived  from  England  on  the  follow- 
ing  day,  and  the  démonstration  continued  long  enough 
to  embrace  that  cvent. 

A  pleasing  évidence  of  royal  thoughtfulne.ss  was 
the  telcgrams  that  awaited  the  companies  at  each 
enrolling-point,  to  this  cffcct  :  "  lier  Majesty  the 
Queen  has  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  safe  return  of 
the  Canadian  Contingent,  and  desires  to  thank  them 
most  cordially  for  the  services  they  hâve  rendered." 

At  Montréal,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Kingston,    London,    and     man\-    smallcr     place,    the 
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same  scènes  were  re-enacted.  Everywhere  the  same 
spirit  moved  the  people  to  the  same  lavish  display. 
When  the  gênerai  démonstrations  were  ended  local 
démonstrations  in  the  nature  of  sérénades  before  the 
homes  of  the  soldiers  took  their  place.  As  with  the 
returning"  convalescents,  the  résidents  on  a  street  on 
which  was  the  home  of  a  soldier  made  spécial  pré- 
parations and  engaged  a  band  or  in  some  other  way 
marked  their  neighbourliness  as  well  as  their  national 
feelings.  Thus  did  Canada  welcome  home  her 
soldiers. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   SUBJECT    IN    PAKLIAMENT 

VVhen  agitation  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the 
moment  came  for  décision  whether  or  not  contin- 
gents should  be  ofTered  to  the  Impérial  Government, 
the  Canadian  Parliament  was  not  in  session.  There 
was  no  opportunity  for  a  simple  vote  of  yea  or  nay 
b)'  the  regular  représentatives  of  the  people.  In  the 
Australian  Colonies  it  was  différent,  for  there  the 
varions  Parliaments  debated  the  question  and  divided 
Lipon  it,  at  Icast  bcforc  contingents  were  sent,  although 
not  in  ail  cases  before  they  were  offered.  The  Cana- 
dian Government  was  prorogued  on  August  8,  1899, 
and  did  not  meet  again  until  Fcbruar)-  i,  1900.  In 
the  interval  the  question  of  giving  aid  in  that  par- 
ticular  case  had  bcen  settled,  and  the  troops  had  ail 
been  raiscd.  In  Jul\',  1899,  the  attention  of  the 
Ilouse  of  C(Mnmons  had  bcen  callcd  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Hughes  to  the  offer  of  troops  made  by  Oueensland, 
and  some  two  weeks  later  the  resolutions  of  s\-mpath\- 
and  moral  support  were  j^asscd  b\'  both  Houses  ;  but 
few  then  regardcd  the  situation  as  reall\'  serions,  and 
Sir  Charles  Tupper's  rcmark,  that  hc  believed  Canada 
should  do  everything  in  hcr  power  to  assist  the  Mother 
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Coantry  in  th  j  existing  crisis,  was  perhaps  the  only 
statement  so  gênerai  in  ils  nature  that  it  might  be 
regarded  as  including  more  than  moral  support. 
Only  in  so  far  as  the  Opposition  might  be  pledged  by 
this  gênerai  remark  of  its  leader,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  resolutions  of  sympathy  might  reasonably  imply 
active  interférence  vvhen  moral  influence  failed  to 
effect  the  resuit,  could  either  party,  or  Parliament  as 
a  whole,  be  said  to  hâve  committed  itself  in  advance 
of  the  sending  of  troops.  In  the  session  of  1900 
Parliament  could  only  review  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  the  crisis  and  consider  the  voting  of 
money  to  meet  the  expenditures  the  Government  had 
authorised. 

But  while  there  is  no  Parliamentary  history  of  the 
actual  décision  to  send  troops,  the  discussions  that 
took  place  in  Parliament  after  the  event  form  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  the  whole  move- 
ment.  Even  though  it  be  admitted  that  the  discus- 
sions did  not  often  rise  above  partisan  attacks  and 
partisan  defence,  and  that  they  were  distinguished  by 
few  attempts  at  constructive  statesmanship,  yet  this 
fact  itself  is  important,  and  the  explanation  is  more 
important  still. 

The  gênerai  character  of  the  debates  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  contingents  was  determined  by  what  had 
happened  during  the  recess.  Everything  tended  to 
put  the  Government  on  its  defence.  The  disposition 
of  Parliament  toward  ail  Impérial  questions  was  well 
known,  but  the  session  of  1899  had  closed  before  the 
necessity  for  definite  action  was  recognised.  When 
the  necessity  arose    Sir   Wilfrid   Laurier   announced 
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his  opinion  that  the  Government  Vr/\  no  constitu- 
tional  authority  to  act,  and  that,  in  an\'  case,  the 
Gov^ernment  would  not  be  justified  in  undertaking 
the  expenses  involvcd  without  a  vote  of  ParHament. 
But  Parh'amcnt  was  not  summoned,  and  within  ten 
days  aftcr  the  publication  of  that  opinion  an  Order- 
in-Council  was  passed  authorising  the  raising,  equip- 
ping,  and  transporting  to  South  Africa  of  a  battahon 
of  i,ooo  men.  As  other  members  of  the  Government 
had  endorsed  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  opinion,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Government  would  be  on  its  defence 
on  the  score  of  inconsistenc)-,  and,  perhaps,  of 
unconstitutionalit}'. 

Then  it  was  certain  to  hâve  to  défend  its  rights  to 
leadership.  The  Opposition  had  claim  to  the  title, 
for  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  promptly  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  agitation  for  the  scnding  of  the  con- 
tingent, and,  later,  also  of  that  for  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  Canadian  corps  in  South  Africa,  and 
of  that  for  meeting  the  total  cost  of  the  pa}ment  of 
the  men  while  on  service.  The  Government  had 
taken  no  important  step  which  had  not  previously 
been  advocated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  It 
would  consequently  be  called  upon  to  défend  itself 
against  charges  of  adopting  the  policy  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, or  of  being  forced  against  its  inclinations  into 
a  course  which  it  had  to  acknowlcdge  was  the 
popular  one. 

In  ail  this  its  motives  would  be  opcn  to  cjucstion. 
Why  had  it  actcd  at  variance  with  its  own  expressed 
opinions?  If  the  views  announced  b)'  one  or  two  of 
its  members  were  sincercK'  hcld  at  the  timc,  wh\'  had 
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not  thèse  members  resigned  when  a  différent  course 
was  followed  ?  Were  the  dominant  motives  those  of 
mère  opportunism  and  love  of  office,  or  were  they 
derived  from  worthier  considérations  ?  Thèse  were 
ail  points  upon  which  explanations  would  be  asked 
by  the  Opposition. 

Again,  the  Government  would  be  on  its  defence 
against  a  certain  section  of  its  own  party,  which  con- 
tinued  to  maintain  that  no  action  should  hâve  been 
taken  until  the  représentatives  of  the  people  had 
been  formally  consulted.  The  Opposition  leaders 
blamed  the  Government  for  its  wavering  and  delay, 
and  for  its  half-heartedness  ;  but  some  men  in  its 
own  party  blamed  it  for  doing  so  much  on  its  own 
responsibility.  Mr.  Bourassa  and  Mr.  Monet  were 
the  chief  représentatives  of  this  section,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  of  this  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, for  thèse  views  were  held  by  some  in  both 
parties. 

On  October  i8th  Mr.  Bourassa,  the  member  for 
Labelle  in  the  Province  of  Québec,  resigned  his  seat 
in  Parliament  ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  explaining  his  action. 
After  quoting  a  portion  of  the  latter's  statement  that 
there  was  no  constitutional  provision  for  sending 
troops  out  of  the  country,  and  that  the  Government 
could  do  nothing,  at  least  until  Parliament  had 
granted  money,  Mr.  Bourassa  said  that  in  view  of 
that  statement  he  was  expecting  an  immédiate  sum- 
moning  of  Parliament  ;  but,  instead,  he  had  read  of 
the  Order-in-Council  providing  for  the  sending  of  a 
contingent.     This  action  had  been  taken  professedl)- 
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in  accordance  with  a  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  who  had  accepted  offers  of 
which  the  peoplc  of  Canada  knew  nothing.  It  was 
useless  to  sa}'  that  no  précèdent  had  been  created, 
for  the  accomplished  fact  was  the  précèdent.  If,  on 
the  strength  of  a  despatch  from  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, the  people  of  Canada  were  thus  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  a  war,  the  justice  of  which  was  question- 
ablc,  without  having  représentation  in  the  Impérial 
Parliament  and  Cabinet,  and  without  being  consulted 
even  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  Mr.  Bourassa 
believed  constitutional  liberty  to  be  in  danger.  ''  A 
British  citizen,  proud  of  his  rights  and  jealous  of  his 
liberty,  loyal  to  England  and  to  lier  noble  Sovcreign,'* 
his  first  duty  was  to  Canada  and  to  the  fundamental 
spirit  of  its  constitution.  The  action  was  the  initial 
step  of  a  new  constitutional  policy,  which  the 
majorit)'  of  the  supporters  of  the  Libéral  Govern- 
ment had  always  denounced,  and  upon  which  neither 
Parliament  nor  the  electorate  had  ever  been  con- 
sulted. Deprived  of  the  right  to  express  thèse  views 
in  Parliament  before  action  was  taken,  he  had  deter- 
mined  to  adopt  the  only  means  left  to  him  of  assert- 
ing  and  justifying  his  opinions,  and  accordingl}- would 
appcal  to  his  constituents  for  their  judgment  before 
again  taking  his  seat  in  the  House.  He  was  re- 
elcctcd  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Monet,  the  membcr  for  Laprairic  and  Xapier- 
ville  in  Québec,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  in 
which  he  declared  his  opposition  to  the  unconsti- 
tutional  procédure,  and  professed  himself  opposed  to 
taking  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  or  expending 
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money  for  strengthening  in  any  way  the  bonds,  other 
than  commercial  bonds,  between  Canada  and  the 
rest  of  the  Empire,  since  he  looked  forward  to  the 
ultimate  independence  of  Canada.  He  said  he 
beHeved  thèse  were  the  opinions  of  his  constituents. 
If  they  were  not,  and  any  twenty-five  electors,  either 
Libérais  or  Conservatives,  would  sign  a  réquisition 
asking  him  to  resign,  he  would  do  so,  and  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  majority  at  a  nevv  élection.  No 
such  réquisition  was  signed  and  he  retained  his 
seat. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Government's  position  at 
the  time  a  contingent  was  being  agitated  hâve 
already  been  indicated  in  previous  chapters.  Ail 
that  is  hère  intended  is  to  présent  those  aspects 
of  the  facts  which  would  not  unnaturally  be  seized 
upon  by  opp  clients,  and  which,  because  they  were  so 
seized  upon,  became  the  principal  subject-matter  of 
debate  during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament, 

Attack  and  defence  on  motives  and  on  the  manner 
of  conducting  public  business  are  always  in  danger 
of  dropping  to  partisanship  and  personalities.  Under 
such  conditions  one  thing  alone  can  keep  debate  on 
a  uniformly  high  plane.  That  one  thing  is  the  con- 
sidération of  principles.  If  the  Libéral  Government 
had  explained  its  course  in  the  light  of  a  defined 
gênerai  policy  for  Canada,  or  if  the  Conservative 
Opposition  had  criticised  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  différent  gênerai  policy,  equally  clearly  defined, 
important  results  might  hâve  been  accomplished. 
But  neither  party  was  prepared  to  lay  down  a  defined 
future  policy  for  Canada,  and  both  were,  therefore, 
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shut  in  to  the  détails  of  the  particular  instance  of 
departure  from  the  customary  policw  No  issue  on 
principles  was  clearl\'  drawn  between  the  parties, 
because  neither  party  had  formulated  its  principles. 
The  ine\'itable  conséquence  was  that  the  dcbates  were 
barren  of  important  results.  When  the  session  ended 
Canada's  relationship  to  active  Imperialism  was  still 
an  unsettled  question. 

This  lias  been  essentialK'  a  transition  period.  It  is 
no  reflection  on  Canadian  statesmen  to  say  that  they 
had  found  no  solution  for  the  ncw  problem,  for  no 
solution  has  been  sugj^ested  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire  which  has  stood  the  test  of  criticism.  And 
to  say  that  during  the  session  of  1900  discussion 
lingered  among  those  aspects  of  the  subjcct  which 
were  chiefly  of  party  interest,  is  onl)'to  say  that  party 
rivalry  did  not  subside  in  the  présence  of  great,  but 
vague,  issues.  In  order  to  understand  the  proceed- 
ings  during  that  session  and  the  developments  that 
followed,  the  central  fact  must,  however,  be  borne 
constantl)'  in  mind,  that  neither  party  was  read}' 
with  a  chart  of  the   future  course. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper,  from  the  beginning,  favoured 
participation  in  the  South  African  war  ;  but  he  could 
not  say  that  he  favoured  Canada's  taking  part  in 
every  Impérial  war,  and  he  could  not  say  what  kind 
of  wars  she  should  take  part  in  and  what  kind  of  wars 
shc  should  not  take  part  in.  Certain  possible  forms 
of  doser  union  within  the  Empire  he  did  not  approve 
of,  as,  for  example,  I\arliamentar)'  fédération  and 
regular  levies  upon  the  Colonies  b)'  the  Impérial 
Government  ;     but     thèse     were     ncgati\e     positions 
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he  Conservative  leaders,  who  ail  proclaimed  their 
dévotion  to  the  idea  of  doser  union  and  criticised  the 
Libéral  leaders  for  their  lack  of  dévotion,  had  yet  no 
practical  step  in  advance  to  suggest  except  mutual 
préférence  in  trade. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  during  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Poster  in  the  debate  on  the  Address.  In  his 
speech  were  passages  of  exceptional  force  in  favour 
of  British  connection.  Tovvard  the  close  Mr.  Monet 
asked  him  suddenly  if  he  did  not  believe  that  later  on 
Canada  would  hâve  to  take  rank  among  independent 
nations.  Mr.  Foster's  ansvver  was  this  :  "  That  is  a 
fair  question  ;  and,  first,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
think  we  hâve  enough  to  do  to  do  the  work  that  is 
presently  before  us.  At  this  juncture  I  am  absolutely 
opposed  to  independence,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
time  will  ver  corne,  unless  the  genius  of  things 
changes  greatly  from  what  the  histor}'  of  the  past 
teaches  me  that  it  will,  when  independence  away 
from  Great  Britain  would  be  bett^r  than  indepen- 
dence within  the  lap  of  the  British  Empire."  He 
then  proceeded  to  develop  the  reasons  against 
independence  ;  but  starting  out  as  he  did  with  an 
uncertain  note,  any  great  effect  was  lost.  This 
incident  is  typical.  Perhaps  no  Canadian  is  more 
earnestly  in  favour  of  British  Imperialism  for  Canada 
than  Mr.  Poster,  and  perhaps  none  has  done  more  to 
influence  public  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  yet  even 
he,  while  making  a  point  against  those  who  hâve 
definitely  opposed  the  idea,  cannot  say  positively 
that  the  time  may  never  come  w^hen  Canada  should 
be   absolutely  independent  ;  and   he  had   no  scheme 
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to   propose    for    consolidating  still   more    firmly    the 
British  union. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  sent  the  contingents.  He 
admitted  that  he  did  so  in  accordance  with  a  popular 
demand,  but  on  the  gênerai  principles  of  the  action 
he  could  say  Httle  more  than  was  contained  in  his 
statement  in  England  that  the  Colonies  would  go  to 
the  help  of  the  Mother  Country  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  and  limiting  evcn  the 
indefinite  principlc,  he  maintained  that  Canada  must 
judge  every  particular  case  on  its  own  merits.  The 
only  practical  step  the  Libérais  took  was  to  still 
further  reduce  the  tariff  on   British  goods. 

Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  voiced  the  almost  uni  versai  attitude  when 
he  said  :  "The  suggestion  was  made,  I  think,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House — it  may  hâve  bcen  made 
by  some  of  our  own  friends — that  it  was  necessary  for 
us,  if  we  chose  to  send  a  contingent,  that  we  should 
hâve  defined  our  position  first  and  ascertained  what 
relation  to  the  Empire  we  were  to  occupy  in  future, 
undcr  circumstances  of  this  kind.  To  my  poor  mind 
this  is  not  the  time  for  bargain-making  ;  that  ques- 
tion will  be  taken  up  in  good  time.  The  problcm  is 
a  difficult  and  complicated  one,  but  I  hâve  great  faith 
indeed  that  what  has  happened  before  in  so  many 
cases  in  l^Lngh'sh  histor)-  will  happen  again  ;  I  hâve 
every  faith  that  the  practical  instinct  of  the  English 
people  will  fuid  a  wa\'  to  solve  this  problem,  difficult 
as  it  may  be.  As  the  schoolmen  sa\-,  the  question  is 
one  solintnr  aDihulandor 

To    call     the    settlcmenl    of    principles    "  bargain- 
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making"  is,  of  course,  to  rule  out  the  process  by 
définition  rather  than  by  argument  ;  but,  aside  from 
this  Personal  or  part}'  interprétation,  the  position 
stated  by  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  that  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  the  considération  of  ultimate  questions, 
which  must  be  left  to  be  sol\ed  b}-  the  practical 
instinct  of  the  people  apphed  to  each  fresh  develop- 
ment  as  it  arose,  was  that  virtually  held  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  Houses.  Mr.  Foster 
expressed,  in  effect,  the  same  idea  when  he  said,  "  We 
hâve  enough  to  do  to  do  the  work  that  is  présent!}' 
before  us." 

Now,  however  sound  or  however  fallacious  it  may 
be  thus  to  leave  solutions  to  be  hit  upon  by  a  sort  of 
composite  and  unintentional  wisdom,  this  was  the 
position  of  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  There  was  a 
national  movement.  Both  parties  were  willing  to 
hold  office  and  so  keep,  or  take,  the  nominal  leader- 
ship, but  neither  was  preparcd  to  say  by  what  exact 
road  or  toward  what  definite  goal  it  would  direct  the 
movement  Ail  were  impressed  by  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  and  yet,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
thc}'  contcnded  principall}'  about  détails  and  seemed 
to  havc  in  vicw  the  holding,  or  obtaining,  of  office 
rather  than  the  elucidation  of  principlcs. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Thronc  were  the  following 
four  paragraphs  relating  to  the  gênerai  subjcct  :- 

"  Hostilities  having  unfortunateh'  broken  out  during 
the  recess  between  Great  l^ritain  and  the  South 
African  Republic,  it  appeared  to  my  Ministers 
expédient  to  anticipate  action  of  Parliament  by 
equip[)ing  and   forwarding  two  contingents  of  Volun- 
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teers  to  the  seat  of  war,  as  a  practical  évidence 
of  the  profound  dévotion  and  loyalty  of  the  entire 
people  of  Canada  to  the  Sovereign  and  institutions  of 
the  British  Empire. 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  and 
gratification  to  the  people  of  this  Dominion  that,  in 
addition  to  the  contingents  sent  by  the  Government, 
another  Canadian  force  is  being  organised  and 
despatched  at  the  personal  expense  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Canada.  This  gênerons  and  patriotic 
action  upon  the  part  of  Lord  Strathcona  reflects  high 
honour  on  him  and  on  the  Dominion  he  represents. 

"  I  hâve  been  instructed  to  convey  to  you  Her 
Majesty's  high  appréciation  of  the  loyalty  and 
patriotism  thus  displayed,  which,  following  the  pré- 
férence granted  under  the  présent  tariff  to  articles  of 
British  manufacture,  has  had  the  happiest  effect  in 
cementing  and  intensifying  the  cordial  relations  sub- 
sisting  between  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country. 

"  A  Bill  will  be  submitted  for  your  approval  making 
provision  for  the  cost  of  equipping  and  paying  the 
Canadian  contingents." 

Two  points  in  the  above  paragraphs  deserve  a 
moment's  attention.  It  is  stated  that  the  contingents 
were  sent  "  as  a  practical  évidence  of  the  profound 
dévotion  and  loyalty  of  the  entire  people  of  Canada  to 
the  Sovereign  and  institutions  of  the  British  Empire." 
This  wording  is  an  évidence  of  the  care  taken  not  to 
lay  dovvn  any  advanced  principle.  As  it  stands,  the 
statement  is  probably  incontrovertible.  There  is  no 
disloyalty  in  Canada  toward  the  Queen  nor  tovvard 
the  institutions  of  the  British  Empire.     In  one  sensé 
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also  thc  c(jntingents  were  sent  because  of  such 
loyalty  ;  but  that  was  not  thcir  rcal  significance. 
Thc  sending  of  the  contingents  was  regarded  in 
Canada  and  received  in  England  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era.  It  was  the  initiation  of  a  [)olic\'  of  active 
co-operation,  and  not  merely  évidence  of  dévotion  to 
an}'thing  that  had  existed  bcfore,  such  as  thc  Sovereign 
or  institutions.  It  was  the  working  toward  an  idéal. 
As  such  it  was  favoured,  and  as  such  it  was 
opposed.  The  true  significance  of  the  movement  was 
expressl)^  recognised  in  the  debates  that  followed,  and 
no  speaker  stopped  at  the  hteral  meaning  of  the 
words  used  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Still 
those  safe  words  stood  as  the  Government's  formai 
statement  of  principle. 

The  other  point  is  the  introduction,  in  the  paragraph 
dealing  with  the  Ouecn's  appréciation  of  the  spirit 
displayed,of  référence  to  the  Libérais'  tari ff  préférence 
to  a/'ticles  of  Hritish  manufacture  as  one  of  thc  main 
causes  of  im])ro\ed  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
Mother  Countr)-.  U1ie  association  in  tliat  way  of  the 
tariff  measure  with  the  sending  of  the  contingents 
was,  naturall)',  strongl}-  criticised  ;  but  it  was  donc 
with  deliberate  purpose.  The  Government  desired 
to  keep  wcll  lo  ihc  fri)nt  whatever  it  had  donc  that 
was  '*  British,"  in  order  to  overcome,  if  possible,  the 
suspicion  tliat  it  was  not  "  ]^ritish  "  enougli.  And  a 
still  further  tariff  réduction  was  to  be,  later  in  the 
session,  one  of  its  counter-strokes  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Opposition. 

After  the  moving  and  seconding  of  the  Address  in 
repl)-    to    the    Speech   from   the  Throne,  Sir  Charles 
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Tupper  rose  to  open  the  debate  on  behalf  of  the 
Opposition.  He  revievved  his  own  course  from  the 
beginning  to  show  that  he  had  treated  the  question  of 
the  sending  of  the  contingents  as  above  party  poHtics. 
He  devoted  a  considérable  portion  of  his  speech  to  a 
considération  of  the  position  of  Mr.  Tarte  as  a 
member  of  the  Government.  On  quotations  from 
Mr.  Tarte's  pubHc  utterances  and  from  articles  in  the 
paper  which  is  supposad  to  be  his  organ,  Sir  Charles 
based  his  contention  that  Mr.  Tarte  could  not  possibly 
hâve  that  attitude  toward  the  action  the  people  had 
demanded  which  alone  could  justify  his  rétention  in 
a  Ministry  which  honestly  took  that  action.  In  this 
concrète  way  Sir  Charles  attacked  the  motives  of  the 
Government.  It  was  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
and  not  free  choice,  that  made  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
act.  Whei  he  did  act,  he  did  not  do  enough.  He 
had  never  offered  to  meet  the  whole  expenses 
involved,  although  even  on  the  principle  he  had 
accepted,  that  the  Government  should  carry  out  the 
will  of  the  people,  this  should  hâve  been  done,  since 
it  was  unmistakably  the  wish  of  the  people  that  the 
total  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  Canadian 
Treasur}^.  In  a  few  éloquent  passages  Sir  Charles 
dealt  with  the  position  of  Canada  in  the  world. 
"  Will  you  show  me  any  people  in  any  country  in  the 
world,"  he  said,  "  that  enjoy  thèse  advantages  on  the 
terms  that  Canada  enjoy  s  them,  with  the^  most 
absolute,  the  most  perfect,  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  has  stated,  the  most  complète  indepen- 
dence,  enjoying  everything  that  complète  indepen- 
dence    can    givè    us  and  standing   to-day   as  part  of 
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the  British  Empire?"  Other  countries  with  the 
comparative  resources  and  population  oï  Canada 
were  borne  down  with  heavy  taxation  to  sustain  an 
army  and  na\y.  In  the  hour  of  her  great  prosperit)- 
no  man  should  shrink  for  a  single  moment  from 
standing  by  the  great  Empire  from  which  thèse 
advantages  were  derived.  He  did  not  believe  in 
allowing  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  to  tax 
Canada,  but  he  believed  that  the  free  Parliament 
of  Canada  should  in  such  a  case  vote  money,  and 
vote  ail  the  money  required  to  suppl\'  and  support 
her  Volunteers. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  his  reply,  said  he  understood 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  criticised  the  Government 
under  two  heads — they  had  been  too  slow  in  acting, 
and  they  had  not  donc  enough.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  meet  dircctly  the  principal  part  of  Sir  Charles's 
speech,  which  had  dealt  with  Mr.  Tarte's  position  and 
the  questions  it  raised  as  to  the  sincerit}'  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Instead,  he  made  a  counter  attack  on  Sir 
Charles  and  quoted  numerous  extracts  from  the  latter's 
writings  and  speeches  to  show  that  his  présent  enthu- 
siasm  for  a  contribution  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
was  hardly  consistent  with  his  previous  attitude.  If 
so,  he  had  no  right  to  be  severe  on  others.  As  to  the 
Government's  delà)'  in  acting,  Sir  Wilfrid  defended  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  Government  had  no  other 
authority  than  that  vested  in  it  by  the  people — the 
people  speaking  through  their  représentatives  or  speak- 
ing  direct.  The  question  of  possible  trouble  in  South 
Africa  had  becn  raised  during  the  previous  session  of 
Parliament,  but  no  one  had  then  proposed  a  vote  of 
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money  nor  had  any  mandate  been  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Under  such  conditions,  and  particularly  when 
the  Government  had  no  rights  marked  out  in  the 
MiHtia  Act  or  in  any  other  instrument,  they  could 
not  do  anything  but  wait  for  the  popular  judgment. 
When  he  had  given  the  interview  in  which  he  had  said 
that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Government 
to  act  without  consulting  ParHament,  he  had  laid  down 
a  proposition  from  which  he  had  departed,  but  the 
conditions  had  in  the  meantime  been  altered  ;  for 
war  had  been  declared  ;  the  British  Government  had 
arranged  a  plan  by  which  they  would  take  over  the 
Canadian  Volunteers  as  soon  as  they  reached  Africa, 
and,  therefore,  the  Government  of  Canada  would  not 
really  be  sustaining  men  in  a  foreign  country  ;  and 
the  people  had  spoken.  But  he  admitted  that  the 
constitutional  point  was  the  weak  point  in  the  Govern- 
ment's  case.  Upon  this  point  Sir  Charles  had  made 
no  attack. 

With  regard  to  the  criticism  that  they  had  not  done 
enough,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  undertaken  to  pay 
the  Volunteers  while  in  South  Africa,  Sir  Wilfrid 
showed  that  the  Impérial  Government  had  decided 
against  such  action  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Colonies. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  Government  had  ever  offered 
to  pay  the  men,  and  the  point  was  not  raised  as  to 
whether  the  absence  of  any  offer  from  Canada  had 
influenced  the  Impérial  Government  in  deciding  that 
ail  Colonial  troops  should  be  put  upon  the  same  basis, 
and  should  be  paid  out  of  the  Impérial  treasury.  But 
with  the  officiai  correspondence  before  the  House 
there  was  really  little  more  to  be  said  upon  this  ques- 
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tion.  Sir  Wilfrid  said  that  they  would  ask  for  supplies 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  pay  of  ail  the  Volunteers  to 
the  standard  pertaining  in  the  Canadian  Militia,  and 
that  this  money  should  be  kept  in  réservée  as  a  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  any  dépendent  upon  the  soldiers  or  be 
handed  over  to  them  on  their  return.  He  defended 
this  funding  of  the  money  rather  than  the  sending  of 
it  to  Africa,  there  to  be  distributed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  latter  course  might  create  jealousies  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers  who  were  not  receiving  this 
extra  amount  ;  and  he  defended  the  policy  of  the 
Impérial  Government  in  undertaking  to  put  ail 
soldiers  upon  the  same  basis,  and  also  this  policy 
of  the  Canadian  Government,  on  high  Impérial 
ground  s. 

He  could  not  admit  that  Canada  should  take  part 
in  ail  the  wars  of  the  Empire  ;  neither  was  he 
préparée!  to  say  that  she  should  take  part  in  any 
wars  at  ail.  Every  case  should  be  considered  on 
its  merits.  He  had  not  been  enthusiastic  over  the 
war  or  over  any  vvar,  but  he  believed  justice  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  British  and,  from  the  stand  taken  by 
the  people  of  the  Transvaal,  he  had  recognised  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  prosecute  the  war  to 
the  bitter  q\\(\.  With  a  grand  confédération  of  South 
Africa,  in  which  there  should  be  a  respecting  of 
rights,  sentiments  and  traditions,  justice,  freedom  and 
equalit}'  as  their  ideals,  aspirations  and  purposes, 
"  the  Colonies  of  Great  Hritain  to-dax-  stand  behind 
her — not  to  give  hcr  an\'  assistance — she  does  not 
need  that — but  to  affirm  to  the  world  that  the  unity 
of  tiie   British  Empire  is   a   real  and  living  fact  ;  to 
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affirm  to  the  world  that  the  unity  of  the  British 
Empire  is  based  upon  and  dérives  its  strength  from 
the  most  ample  local  autonomy  and  the  most 
unbounded  respect  for  the  rights  and  privilèges  of 
ail  its  subjects.  It  is  this  that  has  inspired  our 
policy,  and  that  policy  we  submit  with  confidence 
for  the  approval   of  Parliament." 

The  shortcomings  and  the  logical  weaknesses  of 
Sir  Wilfrid's  defence  were  taken  up  by  following 
Conservative  speakers,  vvho  continued  to  press  the 
concrète  case  of  Mr.  Tarte.  The  Libérais  worked 
hard  to  repair  breaches  and  strengthen  their  défensive 
position,  and  replied  continually  upon  the  motives  of 
the  Opposition.  Mr.  Bourassa,  Mr.  Monet,  and  otherj 
Frencl2__C?^padian  members  opposerl  the  crMirsê^  of , 
the   Government   on   constitutional    p-ronnds  and   on 


grounds  oTpolicy.  It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
summarise  the  varions  speeches,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  that  no  principles  were  formulated, 
unless  by  the  individuals  who  announced  indepen- 
dence  as  their  idéal,  and  no  substantial  results  were 
accomplished.  The  discussion  was  renewed  on  ail 
possible  occasions  and  continued  throughout  the 
session. 

One  development  must,  however,  be  pointed  out. 
The  attacks  on  motives  became,  in  effect,  charges 
that  the  Conservatives,  on  the  one  hand,  had  taken 
arLextreme  stand  in  order  to  rally  to  their  support 
the  population  of  British  desœnt  ;  and  that  the 
Libérais,  on  the  other  h^rid,  wV>i]p  trying  by  their 
(^yplanaiiom^to  hnld  the  same  élément,  were  allow- 
ing  measures  to  be  used  to  organise  and  consolidate' 
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behind  them  the  population  of  French  descent.  The 
prominence  thus  gîven  to  race  ditterences,  which  had 
been  présent  from  the  beginning,  was  really  the  most 
important,  as  well  as  the  most  unfortunate,  resuit  of 
the  discussions. 

It  was  the  présence  of  this  disquieting  élément  that 
gave  the  chief  value  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  splendid 
speech  on  March  i3th.  The  danger  that  existed 
was  becoming  apparent.  It  would  bc  impossible  to 
apportion  the  blâme  as  between  the  parties  or 
between  individuals.  However  sound  may  be  the 
principle  that,  in  an  important  matter  and  when 
Parliament  is  not  in  session,  the  Government  should 
wait  until  the  people  hâve  spoken,  that  very  principle 
must  at  times  open  the  way  to  evils  greatcr  than 
those  it  seeks  to  avoid.  By  the  time  opinion  in 
favour  of  sending  a  contingent  had  gained  pré- 
pondérance in  Canada  the  beginnings  of  a  division 
on  race  lines  already  existed,  causcd  b\'  the  tone 
of  public  discussion.  As  the  Government  took  its 
stand  upon  the  principle  of  waiting  for  a  majority 
voice,  it  must  acccpt  its  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  any  incidental  evils.  Ail  thoughtful  Canadians 
deplored  the  situation  ;  and  the  whole  nation  had 
just  been  shocked  by  the  riots  in  Montréal,  which, 
although  they  were  little  more  than  studcnt  escapades, 
seemed  portentous. 

On  March  I3th  Mr.  Roinnssa  fnoved.  scconded 
by  Mr.  Monct,  the  following  resolutions  :  "That  this 
House  iruiijàt»^  <)i^  the  priiidplc  of  tjie  soverei.ij;-nty  and 
tlie  indepcndenc(^  of  i^nH^^mcnt  as  the  basis^of 
l^ritish    institutions    and    the   safe^uard    of  the  civil 
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and  political  liberties  of  British  citizens,  and  refuses 
consequently  to  consider  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment  in  relation""  to  the  SoutH  African_war~as  a 
précèdent  which  should  CGaîMmtJ:liis,,.c£>untry  to  any 

action  in  the  future. 

"  That  this  House  further  déclares  that  it  opposes 
any    change   in    tlie ^)o4tt4ea l    a4i4l-  ra i Utary  relaiiûns__ 
wViiVfi  f^xis^  ^^  pr^r^n*-- '^^^"^^^^   <^RnaHR  Rnd  Gr^f^^ 
Britain    unless    such    change  ,is    initiated    by    the 
sov^reign  \m  1 1 ..  aC-Rajdiami£at-.an^  sa-nction^ed  hy  the 

In  a  clever  speech  Mr.  Bourassa  presented  his 
views  and  supported  his  resolutions.  He  knew  that 
his  course  was  unpopular,  and  he  spoke  like  a  man 
at  bay.  He  lost  no  opening  for  personal  thrusts. 
Apart  from  thèse  and  the  tone  of  some  passages,  and 
regarding  only  its  logic,  the  speech  was  undoubtedly 
able.  Every  supporter  of  the  Government  had 
approached  the  work  of  defence  from  a  somevvhat 
différent  standpoint,  and  not  only  was  there  no 
logical  consistency  in  the  defence  as  a  whole,  but 
there  was  perhaps  no  single  speech  that  was  entirely 
self-consistent  ;  and  the  Conservatives  had  equally 
lacked  a  common  basis  for  attack.  There  was  a  fine 
chance  for  a  bright  logician.  This  was  destructive 
work.  In  building  up  a  case  for  his  resolutions 
Mr.  Bourassa  took  as  his  foundation  the  statement 
in  the  Order-in-Council  that  no  précèdent  had  been 
created.  The  action  of  the  Government  without 
Consulting  Parliament  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
précèdent.  Yet  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  acknow- 
ledging     that     Order-in-Council     had     ignored     the 
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réservation  and  acceptée!  it  as  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  policy  ;  and  the  British  Press  and  part  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  and  man\'  Canadian  public  men, 
had  taken  the  same  view.  Something  more  was 
needed  to  affirm  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
formall)'  consulted  before  the\'  wcre  pledged  b\' 
action  forced  upon  the  Government  b\'  an  invitation 
or  request  from  the  Impérial  authorities,  and  by  the 
clamour  of  an}'  portion  of  the  population. 

But  the  speech  and  the  resolutions  had  one  fatal 
fault — they  were  inopportune.^  The  House  was  in  no 
mood  to  debate  académie  questions  relating  to  its 
own  powers,  and  it  was  already  abundantly  évident 

I  that    the    members  were  not   ready  to  vote  on  any 

ibroader  questions. 

To  reintroduce  the  old,  profitless  discussions  was 
useless,  and  to  emphasise  the  unconsenting  attitude 
of  those  for  whom  Mr.  Bourassa  professée! ly  spoke 
was,  at  that  juncture,  worse  than  uselesî/ 

'  "  In  urging  the  mover  not  to  press  ÏÏïs  motion,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  delivered  a  speech  that  met  instan- 
taneous  approval  among  al!  classes  in  Canada,  and 
was  warmly  commended,  although  not  perhaps 
correctly  interpreted,  in  England.  It  was  not  an 
Imperialist  speecli  ;  it  was  a  Canadian  speech.  It 
was  directed  against  the  inopportunism  of  Mr. 
Bourassa  and  against  the  rising  danger  of  race  divi- 
sion, and  was  addressed  more  to  I^^rench-Canadians 
than  to  an\'  oIIkms.  The  (iovcrnnicnt  could  not  be 
blamed  for  sending  the  contingents.  If  it  had  refusée! 
to  send  tliem  a  dangcrous  agitation  would  havearisen 
which,    according    to    al!    human    probability,  would 
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have  ended  in  a  line  of  cleavage  upon  race  différences. 
The  majority  must  rule.  For  the  conséquences  of 
the  action  or  for  what  would  occur  in  the  future  he 
could  not  answer.  AJ]  hp  ronlH  ,s^v  was  that.  if  it^ 
was  the  will  of  the  people  to  take  part  again  in  an 
Impérial  war,  the  people  would  have  its  way.  If  as 
a  conséquence  oi'  this  one  à^îllOll  Canada  must  take 
part  in  every  war,  then  he  agreed  that  Canada  must 
be  called  to  British  councils  and  share  the  responsi- 
bilities  as  well  as  the  burdens.  But  there  was  no 
occasion  to  ask  that  to-day,  for  that  condition  of 
things  did  not  exist.  He  closed  with  this  splendid 
peroration  :  "  My  hon.  friend  reads  the  conséquences 
of  this  action  in  sending  out  a  military  contingent  to 
South  Africa.  Let  me  tell  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  that  my  heart  is  fuU  of  the  hopes  I  entertain 
of  the  bénéficiai  results  which  will  accrue  from  that 
action.  When  our  young  Volunteers  sailed  from  our 
shores  to  join  the  British  army  in  South  Africa, 
great  were  our  expectations  that  they  would  display 
on  those  distant  battlefields  the  same  courage  which 
had  been  displayed  by  their  fathers  when  fighting 
against  one  another  in  the  last  century.  Again,  in 
many  breasts  there  was  a  fugitive  sensé  of  uneasiness 
at  the  thought  that  the  first  facing  of  musketry  by 
raw  recruits  is  al  way  s  a  severe  trial.  But  when  the 
telegraph  brought  us  the  news  that  such  was  the 
good  impression  made  by  our  Volunteers  that  the 
Commander-in-Chiéf  had  placed  them  in  the  post  of 
honour,  in  the  first  rank,  to  share  the  danger  with 
that  famous  corps  the  Gordon  Highlanders  ;  when 
we  heard  that  they  had  justified  full)'  the  confidence 
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placed  in  them,  that  they  had  charged  like  vétérans, 
that  their  conduct  was  heroic  and  had  won  for  them 
the  encomiums  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
unstinted  admiration  of  their  comrades,  who  had 
faccd  death  upon  a  hundred  battlcficlds  in  ail  parts 
of  the  world — is  there  a  man  whose  bosom  did  not 
swell  with  pride? — the  pride  of  pure  patriotism,  the 
pride  of  consciousness  of  our  rising  strength,  the 
pride  of  consciousness  that  that  day  it  had  been 
revealed  to  the  world  that  a  new  power  had  arisen  in 
the  West. 

r"  Nor  is  that  ail.  The  work  of  union  and  harmony 
between  the  chief  races  of  this  country  is  not  )'et 
com])lete.  We  know  by  the  unfortunate  occurrences 
that  took  place  only  last  week  that  there  is  much  to 
do  in  that  way.  But  there  is  no  bond  of  union  so 
strong  as  the  bond  created  b}'  common  dangers  faccd 
in  common.  To-djiy  there  arf  ni^^i  \x^  ^nni-h  A  frira 
representing  the  two  branches  of  tliêXanadian  family, 
figliting  side  by  side  for  the  honour  of  Canada. 
Alread}'  some  o\  them  lîàvë  fallen,  givmg  to  their 
country  the  last  full  mcasure  of  dévotion.  Their 
remains  hâve  been  laid  in  the  same  grave^ Jh£j£-  to 
re s t  to  the  end  of  time  in  th^t  Ir'^^  fmfot-ml  fatnl:u-ar.R 
Can  we  not  hope — I  ask  m\'  hon.  fricnd  himself — 
that  in  that  gra\'e  shall  bc  buricd  the  last  vestiges  of 
our  former  antagonism  ?  Ifsuch  shall  be  the  resuit, 
if  we  can  indulge  that  hope,  if  we  calj_h^lifî^^'^  thnt  in 
that  grave  shall  be  burj^d  thp  fnrn-|^|-  contentions,  the 
sending  of  the  contingents  would  be  the  greatest 
service  ever  rcndered  to  Canada  since  confédéra- 
tion." 
V 
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Ten  French-Canadian  members  voted  for  Mr. 
Bourassa's  motion. 

The  practical  provision  made  by  Parliament  for  the 
expansés  of  the  contingents  is  set  forth  in  the  resolu- 
tions introduced  on  February  I3th  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance  :  — 

"  I.  Resolved,  that  it  is  expédient  to  provide  that 
from  and  out  of  the  ConsoHdated  Revenue  Fund 
of  Canada  there  shall  and  may  be  paid  and  applied 
a  sum,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  being  the  sum  of 
tvvo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  authorised 
under  Order-in-Council,  dated  the  fourth  day  of 
November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  and  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
authorised  by  Order-in-Council,  dated  the  fifth  of 
January,  one  thousand  nine  hundred,  towards  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  expenditure  incurred,  or  to  be  incurred, 
in  sending  the  contingents  of  the  Canadian  Volun- 
teers  to  South  Africa,  or  in  connection  therewith, 
and  the  members  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  for 
Canada,  and  the  officers  and  persons  who  authorised 
or  made  the  expenditure  of  any  of  the  said  sums 
under  the  Order-in-Council  above  referred  to,  or 
under  any  warrant  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  issued  in  conséquence  thereof,  or  on  the 
authority  thereof,  are  hereby  indemnified  and 
exonerated  from  ail  liability  by  reason  of  having  used 
or  authorised  the  use  of  the  above-mentioned  sums 
of  money,  or  any  portion  thereof,  without  due  légal 
authority,  and  ail  expenditure  heretofore  made  of  an)^ 
of  said  sums  shall  be  hcld  to  hâve  been  lawfulh'  made. 
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"  2.  In  addition  to  the  said  sum  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
resolution,  there  shall  and  may  be  paid  and  applied, 
from  and  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  r\nid  of 
Canada,  a  further  sum  not  exceeding  in  the  whole 
the  sum  of  one  million  one  hundred  and  fift)-  thousand 
dollars  towards  defraying  any  further  expenditures 
that  ma}'  be  incurrcd  in  connection  with  the  sending 
of  Canadian  volunteers  for  active  service  in  South 
Africa,  and  for  providing  as  hereinafter  mentioned 
by  way  of  allowance  to  such  volunteers  or  their 
dependents. 

"  3.  The  Word  '  expenditures  '  in  the  foregoing 
resolutions  includes  the  following  : — 

'' {(i)  AU  expcnses  of  cvery  kind  in  connection  with 
the  raising,  enrolling,  arming,  equipping,  provisioning, 
despatching  and  transporting  said  contingents  up  to 
the  time  of  their  arrivai  at  the  place  of  debarkation  in 
South  Africa. 

"  (/;)  The  pa\ments  of  the  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned  officers  and  men  composing  the  said  contin- 
gents up  to  the  time  of  debarkation  as  aforesaid,  at 
the  rates  authorised  b\'  the  régulations  and  ordcrs  of 
the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence  ; 

"  {c)  Ail  séparation  allowanccs  paid  to  the  \vi\-cs 
and  chiklrcn  of  the  married  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  at  the  rates  laid  down  by  the 
Impérial  régulations  ; 

"  {(f)  The  différence  betwecn  the  rates  of  pa\-  of 
the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  which 
they  receive  or  are  entitlcd  to  rcceive  from  lier 
iMajest\''s  Government  during  their   period   of  ser\icc 
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in  South  Africa — such  différence  not  to  be  paid  to 
such  ofificers,  non-commissioned  ofificers  and  men 
while  on  such  service,  and  the  amount  which  would 
be  payable  to  each  such  ofificer,  non-commissioned 
ofificer  or  man  to  be  placed  to  his  crédit,  and  to  be 
appHed  in  such  manner  as  the  Governor-in-Council 
may  détermine,  for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents 
upon  him,  or  faihng  such  appHcation  to  be  paid  to 
him  or  his  représentatives  at  the  close  of  his  period 
of  service." 

Both  Libérais  and  Conservatives  believed  that  the 
electors  were  more  interested  in  the  new  Imperialism 
than  in  anything  else,  and  ail  through  the  session 
both  were  manœuvring,  with  the  capture  of  the 
majority  sentiment  as  their  object.  The  further 
réduction  of  the  tariff  on  British  goods  vvas  one  of 
the  movements  by  which  the  Libérais  attempted  to 
offset  any  advantage  the  Conservatives  might  hâve 
gained.  It  cannot  be  said,  of  course,  that  this 
réduction  was  made  only  for  its  stratégie  advantages 
in  a  party  contest.  It  was,  however,  a  position  of 
some  strength,  and  the  Libérais  certainly  availed  them- 
selves  of  its  advantages  during  the  party  fight.  The 
way  in  which  the  subject  was  introduced  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  clearly  showed  that  they 
intended,  so  to  use  it.  Before  occupying  it  in  force 
they  moved  to  clear  it  entirely  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  done  by  the  following  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr.  Russell  on  March  I5th:  ''That  this  House 
regards  the  principles  of  British  préférence  in  the 
Canadian  customs  tariff  as  one  which  in  its  application 
has    already    resulted,    and     will,    in     an    increasing 

20 
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mcasurc,  continue  to  resuit,  in  matcrial  bcncfit  to  the 
Mothcr  Countr\'  and  to  Canada,  and  which  has 
already  aidcd  in  weldinc^,  and  must  still  more  firml\- 
weld  together  the  ties  which  now  bind  them,  and 
désires  to  express  its  cmphatic  approval  of  such 
Ih'itish  préférence  having  been  grantcd  b\'  the 
Parliament  of  Canada." 

The  Conservative  leaders  believed  in  "  mutual  " 
préférence,  as  opposed  to  "  one-sided  "  préférence, 
and  they  could  not  in  any  case  support  a  resolution 
so  palpably  intended  as  a  direct  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Government.  The  Libérais  did  not  wish  them  to 
support  it.  llieywere  tr\'ing  to  présent  in  a  strongl\- 
Imperialistic  light  something  they  had  donc  and  at 
the  same  time  force  the  Conservatives  into  an  opposite 
position.  When  the  Cc^nserx-atives  voted  against  the 
resolution  there  was  material  for  campaign  arguments 
to  the  effect  that  the  Conservatives,  if  elccted  to 
])ower,  would  be  bound  to  repjal  the  présent  pré- 
férence and  then  wait  for  a  "  bargain."  Was  this  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  c^f  tlic  tinic? 

When  the  Libérais  brought  in  thcir  further  réduc- 
tion in  favour  of  l^ritish  goods,  from  35  per  cent,  to 
33. \  per  cent.,  it  was  opcn  to  their  supporters  to 
sa)'  that,  whatever  objections  opponents  might  urge 
against  their  conduct  of  the  contingent  matter,  it 
must  be  an  entire  mistake  to  suj)p()se  that  their 
attitude  toward  doser  Impérial  union  was  not  per- 
fectly  Sound. 

To  meet  this  the  Conservatives  attempted  to  show 
that  the  Libérais  were  opposed  to  the  on))'  tari ff 
polic)'   that   could   reall)'  bind    the    lùnpire  together. 
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and    they   made    them  vote    against  "  mutual  "    pré- 
férence.    So  was  the  warfare  waged. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  more  minutely  the  history 
of  the  session  of  1900.  Only  its  gênerai  results  on 
the  movement  which  was  marked  by  the  sending  of 
the  contingents  is  of  interest  hère.  The  most  im- 
portant fact  about  it  is  that  no  clear  issues  on 
ImperiaHsm  were  evolved  upon  which  the  judgment 
of  the  electors  could  be  taken  at  the  élections  a  few 
months  later.  Tmpprialism  remained  ^^  confused  an 
issue  as  it  had  been  before.  In  place  of  any  br^d 
gênerai  principles,  the  exigencies  of  pr^^'^y  >v^rfarf> 
had  brought  into  prominence  Personal  différences, 
r^e  différences,  and  tariff  différences.  A  tendency 
was  noticeable  to  confirm  the  policy  of  active  co- 
opération within  the  Empire,  but  even  the  temperate 
and  reasoned  speeches  of  a  few  of  the  French- 
Canadian  members  could  not  attract  gênerai  discus- 
sion beyond  the  particular  facts  then  before  Parliament. 
Many  quotations  might  be  given  from  speeches  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  from  speeches  both  in 
French  and  in  English,  which  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  most  advanced  sentiment  of  the  day,  but  the 
debates  as  a  whole  were  inconclusive. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

TIIE    ELECTIONS 

WlTii  the  élections  held  on  Xovember  7,  1900,  ends 
tlic  pcriod  of  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  Canadian 
contingents.  That  date  forms  the  natural  closing- 
point  of  a  history  of  a  movement  which  began  witli 
individual  offers  for  service  in  June,  1899,  and  passed 
through  the  varions  phases  of  popular  endorsation, 
governmental  action,  mihtary  effort,  popular  support, 
parliamentary  debate,  and  électoral  judgment.  It 
cannot  truthfully  be  said  of  many  movements  that 
the)'  began  at  the  précise  moment  at  which  thcy 
became  prominent,  or  ended  when  absorbing  interest 
subsided.  For  her  participation  in  the  South  African 
war  Canada  had  been  préparée!  b}'  ail  her  previoLis 
histor}',  and  the  accompan}'ing  phetiomena  were 
indications  of  character  and  conditions  which  had 
long  been  in  the  making.  And  far  from  ending 
when  the  soldicrs  had  returncd  and  the  subject  had 
dropped  temporarily  out  of  politics,  the  movement, 
in  its  effects,  must  continue  indefinitely.  y\s  a  dis- 
tinctive  movement,  however,  it  had  a  beginning  in 
June,  1899,  and  an  ending  at  the  close  of  the  political 
campaign    in    Novcmber,    1900,    the    démonstrations 
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over  the  return  of  the  last  detachments  of  Volun- 
teers  some  weeks  later  being  an  after-glow  of 
enthusiasm. 

Xtie  resuit  of  the  élections  wa^  thp  rpfnrgjng-  nf_5j^ 

Wilfrid    Laurier  anr)    \\\^   Gnvf^rnmpnl-   fn   pnvvf^r    \\y   a 

majority  of  forty-one  over  Conservatives  and_  In- 
degeiidents.  His  working  majority  will  probably 
include  most  of  the  Independents,  eight  in  number. 
In  Québec  alone  he  ohtained  a  maiority  of  forty- 
nine  out  of  a  total  représentation  of  sixty-five,  the 
Conservatives  electing  only  seven  members,  and  orie^ 
being  eîected  as  an  Independent  member.  Not  only 
dî3  Eië  secure  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Frendi-L^anadian  vote  in  X^uebeç^  but  he  had  also 
the  almost  solid  support  of  the  French-Canadians  in 
the  other  Provinces,  who  are  iiumeipus  enough  in 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  constituencies  to  be  an 
appréciable  factor.  In  Ontario  he  suffered  a  net  loss 
of  fourteen  seats,  his  majority  of  eight  over  tJie 
Conservatives  being  converted  into  a  minority  of 
twenty^  In  the  remaining  Provinces  his  majority 
was  nineteen  over  Conservatives  and  sixteen  over 
Conservatives  and  Independents.  " 

From  thèse  facts  it  is  évident  that  the  French- 
Canaclian  vote  decided  the  élections.  Had  it  been  at 
ail  equally  divided  between  the  two  parties  it  is 
almost  certain  the  Conservatives  would  hâve  had  a 
slight  majority.  This  unanimitv  among  the  French- 
Canadians  and  the  division  of  opinion  amoncr  the 
English-speaking  maiority.  with  a  slight  prépondér- 
ance against  the  Government,  call  for  explanation. 
How  was  the  campaign  conducted  to  produce  such 
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.results  ?     And   what   is  the   real   meaning,  so  iar  as 
1  inperialism  is  concerned,  of  the_verdict  at  the  pojl^ 

In  the  light  of  the  élection  campaign  the  one  clear 
fact  about  the  French-Canadians  is  that  they  did  not 
approve  of  being  rushed  into  mihtant  ImperiaHsm 
without  due  reflection  and  regular  constitutional 
procédure.  This  is  not  only  an  intelh'gible,  but  a 
Sound  position.  How  much  farther  they  would  go  In 
their  opposition  to  ImperiaHsm  has  not  been  deter- 
mined.  ^hp  ^nmpaign  rnndii^tedjn  Québec  by  both_ 
parties  was  anti-Imperiahstic.  On  the  one  side  it 
was  claimed  that  ^^'ri  ChariLS  Tupper  and  his  sup- 
porters were  trying  to  use  the  EngHsh-speaking 
majority  in  the  country  to  secure  a  snap-verdict  ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  it  was  claimed  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  was  prepared  to  go  very  much  farther  than 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  as  shown  by  his  "  one-sided  " 
préférence,  and  by  certain  remarks  which  were  inter- 
preted  to  mean  that  he  was  ready  to  consider  some 
scheme  of  fédération.  Neithc£j3art^'  held  iip  ti">e 
sending  of  the  contingents,  nor  any  of  the  larger 
devel(3pments  of  ImperiaHsm,  as  désirable  things  in 
themselves. 

Evcn  beyond  the  requircments  of  part}'  tactics  was 
the  camj)aign  against  Im}:)crialism  carricd.  Men  like 
Mr.  Bour^i^^n  and  Mr.  Monet  held  meetings  ail 
through  the  Province  ofQuebec,  and  visited  French- 
Xanadians  în  other  provinces  to  oppose  the  ideals  of 
the  new  ImperiaHsm,  and  resolutions  were  passed  at 
some  such  meetings  against  "  every  scheme  of  Im- 
périal fédération  and  evcry  contribution  by  Canada 
to    wars   of    the    Empire    foreign    to   Canada."      A 
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noticeable  revival  of  racial  spirit  occurred  among 
the  French-Canadians.  Racial  or  religious  festivals 
were  celebrated  with  more  than  usual  fervour  ;  the 
tricolour  flag  was  more  often  and  more  conspicuously 
displayed  perhaps  than  ever  before;  and  many  référ- 
ences were  made  to  France  as  the  Mother  Country. 

Thèse  facts  must  not  be  hastily  assumed  to  reveal 
either  an  intention  on  the  part  of  a  few  or  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  many  to  take  up  a  position 
antagonistic  to  British  connection.  It  is  true  that  a 
fading  idéal  of  a  French-Canadian  Republic  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  still  entertained  by 
some,  but  there  is  little,  if  any,  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  status.  They  do  not  désire  to  be  reunited 
to  France.  Above  ail  else,  they  are  Canadians  ;  next, 
they  are  British.  At  the  convention  of  Acadians  in 
August,  whose  eventful  past  has  handed  down  sad 
and  unfavourable  traditions,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  raising  of  the  hand  to  heaven  : 
"  We,  the  French  Acadians,  assembled  in  gênerai 
convention  at  Arichat,  Cape  Breton,  protest  our 
unfailing  loyalty  to  the  British  Crown,  and  as  a 
token  of  our  love  for  Her  Majesty,  offer  her  our 
condolence  on  the  récent  death  of  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  any  gênerai 
assembly  of  French-Canadians  would  with  equal 
sincerity  protest  their  dévotion  to  the  British  Crown 
and  to  British  institutions.  But  if  any  change  of 
status  is  to  occur,  they  must  hâve  time  to  weigh  the 
respective  merits  of  British  Imperialism  and  indepen- 
dence.     In  any  case  they  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
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work  with  their  fellow-Canadians  of  British  descent 
for  the  best  interests  of  Canada.  Too  much  must 
not  be  taken  for  granted  ;  a  common  meeting-ground 
must  be  found,  and  advances  must  then  be  properly 
proposed  and  reasonably  undertaken. 

The  stimulation  of  the  racial  feeling  among  the 
Frcnch-Canadians,  with  its  manifestations  during  the 
months  preceding  the  élections,  was  not,  however, 
due  solely  to  the  revolt  against  the  impetuousness 
of  the  Imperialists.  It  was  partly  the  resuit  of 
deliberate  incitement  by  partisans  for  party  pur- 
poses. 

I f  both  parties  conducted  an  anti-Tmppria]jc;fir 
campaign  in  Québec  it  may  be  asked  why  the 
French-Canadians  chose  that  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
Aii  cheir  racial  feeling  inclined  them  toward  a 
French-Canadian  premier^  In  1896  they  had  sup- 
portée! hnn  against  powerful  influences  so  that  one 
of  themsehes  might  be  the  leader  of  a  Government. 
In  1900  the  same  motives  operatcd.  Besides  this. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  their  logical  choice.  M  an  y 
accused  hirnof_going  too  far  and  of  sacrifidng  the 
constitutional  and  sentimental  rights  of  the  French- 
Canadians  ;  but,  as  against  this,  his  course  was  repre- 
sented  as  a  wise  compromise  between  that  of^  the 
Conservatives  in  other  Provinces,  and  that  the 
French-Canadians  woiilH  hâve  preferred.  Between 
tjie  compromise  and  the  headlong  ImperialLsm  oT 
some  of  the  Conservatives  they  chose  the  compro- 
mi^i^e.  LLven  though  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  more 
definite  views  on  some  négative  points,  he  had  not 
been  the  more  cautions  of  the  two  in  this  particular 
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case  ;  and  whether  he  had  been  or  not,  they  felt  safer 
under  one  of  their  own  race  and  religion. 

The  meaning  of  the  vote  in  the  other  Provinces  is. 
not_  SQ  easily  read.  Why^did  not  the  great  popular 
majority,  which  had  insisted  on  the  sendlng  oF  a 
con tingent  and  woufdnisten  to  no  formai  objections 
and  consider  no  compromise^  vote  as  soHdly  against 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  as  the  French-Canadians  had 
voted  for  him  ?  If  the  number  of  those  vvho  un- 
questionably  took  this  stand  in  the  autumn  of  1899 
was  really  as  great  as  it  appeared  to  be,  which  there 
is  no  means  of  deciding,  then^the  principal  reason 
m ust  be  that  the  Conservatives  had  no  defined  and 
consistent  Impérial  policy  to  présent  to  the  electors. 
Iheir  case  was  still  further  weakened  by  what 
Conservatives  were  saying  in  Québec.  Another 
reason  was  that  the  Libérais  did  not.  outside  of 
Québec,  represent  the[r^course  as  a  compromise,  but 

as   tTiprarryjng   nnt  nf_-th^,.AA4Ji~^^t-b.^_pei^p]p   jn<^t   a  S 

fast  as  the  constitiidQJl-mQJuId^Qermit.  They  had  sent 
the  contingents.  Who  could  hâve  done  more  ?  For 
their  attitude  they  referred  the  people  to  their  British 
tariff  préférence.  Under  such  conditions  the  electorate 
was  bewildered.  Indeed,  so  confused  was  the  Impe- 
rialistic  issue,  that  in  many  constituencies  the  local 
candidates  conducted  their  campaigns  with  scarcely 
an  allusion  to  it,  but  sought  votes  almost  entirely 
on  domestic  issues.  The  new  enthusiasms  and  new 
ideals  had  no  chance  to  express  themselves  at  the 
poils. 

This  was  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
people.     It   must    be    supplemented   by  a  review   of 
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the  developments  among  those  who  conducted  the 
campaif^n  on  both  sides.  The  excesses  of  both 
Libérais  and  Conservatives  may,  for  the  sake  of 
conveniencc  of  characterisation,  be  ascribed  to  the 
partisans  in  the  ranks  of  both  parties. 

When  Sir  Charles  Tupper  returned  from  England 
in  September,  1899,  he  announced  himself  as  em- 
phatically  in  favour  of  an  offer  of  a  contingent  b)' 
the  Government,  and  promiscd  his  support  to  the 
Government  for  any  législation  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  such  an  offer.  By  that  time  the  popular 
movement  had  assumed  such  proportions  that  public 
mcn  could  not  overlook  it.  If  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
believed  that  in  the  particular  crisis  Canada  should 
come  forward  with  assistance,  no  valid  objection  can 
be  raised  to  the  first  steps  he  took.  In  urging  the 
matter  u{)on  the  attention  of  the  Government  he  was 
voicing  the  opinion  of  a  large  section  of  the  popula- 
tion. Had  the  Government  then  been  rcad\'  to 
announce  its  position,  few  of  the  future  complications 
could  hâve  arisen.  Had  the  Government  even  made 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was  carefull}'  con- 
sidering  the  matter  and  would  do  what  in  its  best 
judgment  was  best  for  Canada,  the  growing  impatience 
would  hâve  been  allaycd.  But  the  Goxcrnment  said 
nothing,  and  was  evidently  hesitating.  This  made  an 
opportunit)-  which  (\)nscr\ati\  c  partisans  would  not 
allow  to  pass  b\'. 

The  Conscrvatixe  party  i;i  hi^itorit'idly  tln"  Briti-ih 
or  Impérial  party  in  Canacja^  Until  their  advent  to 
j)ower  m  1896  the  leaders  of  tiie  Libéral  party  repre- 
sented  rather  the  pro-United    States  or  independcnt 
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attitude.  When  they  did  not  continue  to  advocate 
in  povver  the  doctrines  they  had  preached  in 
opposition,  the  Libéral  leaders  were  accused  by  the 
Conservative  partisans  of  so  sudden  a  conversion 
upon  such  matters  as  tarifif  protection  and  British 
Imperialism  that  the  change  of  views  could  neither 
be  sincère  nor  lasting.  At  the  time  of  the  Jubilee 
the  Libéral  Premier  had  represented  Imperialism, 
although  he  had  been  a  frank  believer  in  indepen- 
dence  ;  and  for  their  tariff  réduction  on  British  goods 
the  Libérais  had  received  crédit  for  Imperialistic 
designs,  although  the  Conservative  partisans  claimed 
that  the  exclusive  réduction  was  the  accidentai  out- 
come  of  a  tariff  measure  that  was  offered  as  a  sop  to 
the  consistent  free-trade  wing  of  the  party,  and  was 
intended  to  apply  to  every  country  offering  low  tariff 
rates  to  Canada,  and  in  particular  to  be  used  as  a 
lever  in  effecting  an  arrangement  with  the  United 
States  whereby  a  larger  share  of  that  market  should 
fall  to  Canada.  The  Government's  hésitation  over 
the  matter  of  a  contingent  and  the  présence  of 
strong  public  feeling  made  an  opportunity  for  thèse 
partisans  to  put  to  the  test  the  real  attitude  of  the 
Libéral  leaders.  As  the  Government  continued  to 
hesitate,  the  partisans  continued  to  urge  immédiate 
action,  with  little  thought  for  effects  in  other 
directions.  They  desired  to  convict  the  Government 
of  having  paraded  for  nearly  four  years  under  false 
colours. 

When  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  gave  out  his  statement 
that  there  were  constitutional  difificultics  in  the  way, 
and  that  because  of  thèse  the  Government  had  not 
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seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  sending  a  contingent 
even  up  to  the  3rd  of  October,  the  case  seemed 
ah'eady  won.  But  when  Mr.  Tarte  and  other 
French-Canadian  politicians,  and  man)-  French- 
Canadian  newspapers,  warmly  backed  up  the  stand 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  taken,  the  attack  was 
unfortunately  extended  by  some  individuals  to 
include  thèse  politicians  and  editors  personally,  and 
one  or  two  indiscreet  remarks  were  made  with 
référence  to  the  attitude  of  the  French-Canadians 
as  a  whole.  Thèse  were  the  excesses  of  the  Con- 
servative  partisans  in  the  opening  stages  of  the 
movement.  Their  course  may  be  reprehensible  even 
under  the  ethics  of  the  party  s)'stem  of  government, 
and  thcir  advocacy  of  a  contingent  inay  hâve  been 
unbakinccd  by  a  proper  concern  for  national 
harmony,  or  cvcn  dignity  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  only 
fair  to  rcmember  that  the  Imperialistic  position  was 
theirs  naturally  as  a  legacy  from  the  dominant 
section  of  the  Conservative  party  in  times  past,  and 
that  they  were  probably  ail  honestly  anxious  that 
a  Canadian  contingent   should  bc  offcred. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  Government  and  its 
partisans  ?  While  extremists  on  the  other  sidc 
were  shaping  the  movement  into  an  extrême  move- 
ment, the  Government  tcmporaril)-  abdicatcd  its 
leadership.  It  said  nothing  and  did  nothing.  Racial 
irritation  has  often  been  provoked  in  Canada,  and  it 
required  no  peculiar  prescience  to  foresee  what  must 
happen  in  this  case  unless  either  action  or  argument 
took  the  place  of  agitation  ;  and  )ct  the  Government 
for  some  timc  maintaincd  silence,  and  then  interposed 
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formai  constitutional  objections  in  the  way  of  action. 
Thèse  constitutional  objections  were  important,  but 
inasmuch  as  they  could  be  ovércome  by  the  simple 
expédient    of    calling    Parliament,    they   cannot    be 
regarded  as   more  than  formai   objections.     As  it  is 
hard   to   believe   that    any   Government,  seeing    how 
things  were  tending,  would  deliberately  choose  to  let 
them  go  on  until  a  popular  majority  was  created  by 
agitation,  in  order  in  that  way  to  meet  formai  consti- 
tutional objections  rather  than  settle  them  regularly 
by  a  session  of  Parliament,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  defence  afterward  entered  on  this  ground  was  an 
afterthought,  and  that  the  real  reasons  for  hésitation 
were  to  be  found  in  divisions  within  the  Cabinet,  or 
in  doubts  on  the  part  of  a  united  Cabinet  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  advanced   Imperialism.     If  either 
of  thèse  latter  conditions  existed,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand    that    it  would    hâve    been  dangerous    for   the 
Government    to    meet    Parliament.     At    least,    it    is 
évident  that  the  Government  had  no  policy  on  which 
it  was  prepared  to  meet  Parliament.     Its  hésitation 
on  grounds  of  policy  commands  respect,  and,  as  has 
already  been  said,  the  pause  of  délibération  may  be 
one  of  the  most  important  précédents   created  ;    but 
the   question    then    arises  whether  the    Government 
should  nôt  sooner  hâve  made  up  its  mind.     It  knew 
of  the  efforts  made  for  years   by  influential   men   in 
England     to     bring     about    co-operative      Impérial 
defence  ;    there  had   been  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
observing  the  tendencies  in  this  country  ;  and  it  had 
had  weeks  to  study  the  particular  influences  at  work 
over  the  situation  arising  from  the  impending  war  in 
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South  Africa.  Its  course  may  in  the  end  be  found 
to  hâve  been  best  for  Canada  ;  this  is  a  question  for 
the  future  to  settle  ;  but  if  it  had  been  différent, 
partisans  would  hâve  had  less  chance  to  do 
immédiate  mischief 

During  this  time  the  Libéral  partisans  were  not 
idle.  Thcy  claimcd  that  the  Conservatives  were 
aiming-  to  arouse  British  racial  préjudices,  and  b\- 
thus  defining  the  issue  helped  to  give  it  realit)-  ; 
and,  in  Québec,  they  gave  altogether  unwarranted 
prominence  to  the  few  indiscreet  références  to  the 
French-Canadians.  There  may  hâve  been  a  little 
genuine  alarm  in  Québec,  but  as  those  who  repeated 
and  enlarged  upon  thèse  indiscrétions  were  old 
politicians,  who  had  had  expérience  enough  to  put 
a  correct  estimate  upon  them,  they  cannot  be  excused 
of  blâme  for  deliberately  attempting  to  ralh'  bchind 
them  the  French-Canadian  population. 

By  the  time  the  Government  were  rcad\'  to  act,  or, 
as  its  defcnders  would  put  it,  whcn  the  right  time  for 
action  had  corne,  a  danger  of  cleavage  on  race  lines 
was  recognised.  This  danger  was  probabl)-  more 
apparent  than  rcal,  for  Canadians  do  not  admit  the 
possibility  of  a  fatal  brcach  betwecn  the  chicf 
branches  of  a  firml)'  united  })eople,  and  if  things 
had  gone  much  farther  a  réaction  would  hâve  set  in 
on  both  sides.  But  wiierc  there  is  différence  ail 
danger  cannot  be  absent. 

y\t  the  extrême  on  one  sidc  was  intolérance,  and 
at  the  extrême  on  the  other  was  resentment.  The 
intolérance  was  (In'ccted  agaînst  ail,  without  dis- 
tincti(jn    of    race,    who    oj^posed     the    yending    of    a 
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contingent  or  who  questioned  the  justice  of  the 
war.  In  Ontario  and  other  English-speaking  pro- 
vinces there  were  individual  cases  of  boycotting  or 
more  forcible  manifestations  of  displeasure  against 
the  few  who  boldly  expressed  their  opposition.  Dîs- 
loyal   was    a    word    much    too    frequently   used.      In 


STRATHCOXAS   MAKCHIXG   THR()r(;H    MONTREAL. 


Québec  the  students  of  McGill  translated  an  exag- 
gerated  vocabulary  into  action  in  so  naïvely  literal 
a  manner  that  the  whole  country  was  startled  into  a 
réalisation  of  its  absurdity.  Marching  out  without 
préméditation  on  March  ist  to  celebrate  the  reh'ef 
of  Ladysmith  and  noticing  that  flags  were  not  flying 
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on  the  offices  of  one  or  two  of  the  French-Canadian 
newspapers,  the  students  rashly  undertook  to  compel 
the  outward  signs  of  "  loyalty,"  and  then  proceeded 
to  Laval  University  intendin^^  to  hoist  flaf^s  there, 
but  they  were  repelled  b\'  strcams  of  water  on  an  icy 
day.  Counter-demonstrations  and  reprisais  followed, 
and  for  two  or  three  da\\s  Montréal  vvas  threatened 
with  a  conflict  betwcen  mobs.  As  soon  as  the  first 
excitement  had  subsidcd  honest  regret  was  expresscd 
on  both  sides,  and  the  vvhole  population  united  a  few 
days  afterward  in  a  réception  to  Strathcona's  Horse, 
and  later  in  welcomes  to  the'returning  soldiers. 

During  the  session  of  Parliament,  in  the  absence 
of  broad  principles,  the  members  marshalled  the 
incidents  of  partisan  conduct,  which  thus  gained 
still  more  importance.  As  the  session  failed  to 
produce  any  great  issues,  but  rather  put  in  the 
foreground  such  secondar)'  issues  as  the  excesses  of 
partisans  and  whcther  or  not  one  clause  in  a  tariff 
measure  vvas  good  business  and  good  Imperialism, 
no  guiding  or  restraining  influence  was  provided  for 
the  campaign  in  the  country.  With  no  clear  goal 
of  public  policy  in  sight,  the  inévitable  tendency  on 
both  sides  was  to  wander  in  whatevcr  direction  the 
])roximate  good  of  part}-  advantage  appcarcd.  In 
the  thcn  State  of  public  fecling  no  part)-  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  by  advocating  co-operative  Im- 
])erial  defence  in  Québec,  and  neither  party  was  led 
in  that  direction.  V>v\t  there  was  a  party  advantage 
in  exposing  the  over-eagerness  or  mistakes  of  the 
other  sidc.  In  Ontario  and  some  of  the  other  Pro- 
vinces, on   the  other  hand,  cach   part)-  was  attractcd 
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toward  the  advantage  to  be  secured  by  explaining  its 
action  as  more  in  accordance  with  the  Imperialistic 
sentiment  there  prevailing  than  were  the  actions  of 
its  opponents.  Thns^  the  élection  rampaign  wa^ 
fought  on  différent  planes  in  different_parts  of  the 
country,  and  mutual  chargées  of  double-dealing  in 
policy  iormed  a  large  part  of  the  campaign  ammnnj- 
tion. 

"Evënthe  leaders  did  not  escape  the  universal 
tendency  to  présent  différent  sides  to  différent 
audiences.  In  Québec  city  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
restated  his  grounds  for  opposing  Impérial  fédéra- 
tion, which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  some  of  his 
speeches,  particularly  in  England  in  1897,  had 
seemed  to  favour,  and  attacked  the  Libérais'  tariff 
préférence  because  it  had  not  benefited  England 
and  was  injurions  to  Canada,  and  because  it  was 
calculated  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  mutual  préférence  which  would  develop  the  com- 
merce of  the  whole  Empire.  Canada  was  loyal  to 
the  Empire,  and  French-Canadians  were  as  loyal 
as  any  other  part  of  the  population.  Of  her  own 
free  will  and  on  her  own  judgment  Canada  would 
contribute  her  portion  whenever  the  necessities  of 
the  Empire  required  it.  The  spontaneousness  of 
the  gift  of  contingents  for  South  Africa  was  its 
chief  merit.  But  Sir  Charles  omitted  his  strictures 
upon  the  Government  for  not  being  prompt  enough 
and  hearty  enough  in  contributing  thèse  contingents. 

What  he  omitted  in  Québec  he  dwelt  upon  in 
Toronto.  Local  Conservatives  in  Québec  took  up 
the  criticisms  of  Sir  Wilfrid   Laurier's  ideas  or  hints 

21 
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of  fédération,  and  some  of  them  vigorously  opposed 
everything  about  the  new  Imperialism.  A  pamphlet 
issued  by  them  embod\'ing  this  position  was  imme- 
diately  repudiated  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  but  despite 
this  répudiation  it  was  charged  against  the  Con- 
servative  party. 

In  Toronto,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  devoted  considér- 
able time  to  exposing  the  différences  in  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Conservatives.  This  was  good 
tactics,  for  the  chief  thing  the  Libérais  had  to  fear 
outside  of  Québec  was  a  consistent  Conservative 
policy  on  advanced  Imperialism.  If  the  Conserva- 
tives had  no  such  polic\'  the  Libérais  were  largely 
relieved  from  the  necessity  for  forming  one.  He 
defended  their  tariff  measure,  which  had  been 
prompted  by  "  gratitude  "  to  England.  He  also 
defended  the  taking  of  due  time  for  délibération 
over  the  offering  of  a  contingent  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  right  to  spend  the  people's  money 
without  auth(jrit\'  and  on  the  ground  that  pré- 
cautions had  to  be  taken  to  guide  public  opinion 
in  Québec.  The  gênerai  inference  on  this  point 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Government  was  ready 
enough,  but  was  preventcd  from  acting  sooner. 
He  closed  with  an  cloquent  appeal  for  a  united 
Canadianism. 

In  Québec  he  interpreted  the  Government's  action 
rathcr  as  the  allowingof  Volunteers  to  reach  the  front 
at  the  Government's  expense,  and  claimed,  as  he  had 
donc  in  o|)p()sing  Mr.  Bourassa's  resolution  in  the 
Housc,  that  the  (jovcrnment  should  not  be  blamcd 
for  acceding  to  the  majority.     An  inference,  opposite 
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to  that  drawn  by  many  from  his  speech  in  Toronto, 
was  doubtless  drawn  by  many  in  Québec  from  his 
treatment  of  this  point  in  his  speeches  in  that  Pro- 
vince. Before  Québec  audiences  he  appeared  as  one 
of  their  own  race  and  rehgion,  and  although  he 
expressly  claimed  no  crédit  for  this,  he  very  clearly 
emphasised  the  facts.  He  spoke  there  jusj:  as 
eloquently  for  a  united  Canada. 

portërs  in  Québec  made  much  of_the_ja£ts^ 

ahn]i1-    rpr^atiH    rRlîarntT^'^nmp    nTTRfM^  far 

as-Jx»  say  thaTTiFfle  "él.se  sïïoûld  be  considere37  Trî 
sp£^hes,  in  articles,  and  in  cartoons,  they  misrepre- 
sen-ted>^^  some  instances  grossly,  the  attitude  of 
tjie  Conservatives  as  being  hostile  to  the  French- 
Canadians  and*~theîr  religion.  Appeals  like  this  cari 
bê  most  efifectively  usecl  among  minorities  ;  and 
althougîr^^offie—'Gonservatîve  partisans  may  bave 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  approach  English- 
speaking  Protestants  on  opposite  grounds,  they 
certainly  did  not  do  so  in  the  same  gênerai  way  or 
with  the  same  visible  results. 

Only  those  features  of  the  campaign  which  had  to 
do  with  Imperialism  hâve  been  mentioned.  The 
actual  issues  were  numerous,  and  were  ail  discussed. 
What  was  the  effect  of  each  issue,  or  each  group 
of  issues,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  On  the  subjcct 
of  Imperialism  ail  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that,  as 
between  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  Conservatives 
the  P'rench-Canadians  voted  their  confidence  in  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  that  a  few  constituencies  else- 
where  voted  against  him  and  some  members  of  his 
Government  becàuse  of  their  questionable  Imperialism. 
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Out  of  the  Imperialistic  fog  one  object  tended  to 
appear,  Canadianism.  Because  of  the  insistence 
of  the  Conservati\es  that  any  tari ff  arrangement 
must  be  based  on  business  principles,  and  must 
provide  for  proper  protection  or  proper  compensation 
for  Canadian  industries,  and  from  the  appeals  of  the 
Libérais  for  "  union,  peace,  friendship,  and  fraternity  " 
at  home,  it  is  probably  true  that  before  the  campaign 
was  over  Canadians  were  thinking  more  about  the 
necessity  for  practically  sound  and  economically  safe 
conditions  in  their  ovvn  country,  as  a  preHminary  to 
any  advance  whatever,  than  they  had  thought  for 
years,  if  ever,  before. 

*  The  results  of  the  élections,  as  compared  witli  the 
distribution  of  membership  at  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  were  as  follows  : — 


Elections  of  Xovcinbcr,  i 
Lih. 

</)0. 

Cou 

IlKl. 

l'icvious  Koprcscntation 
Lib.         Cou.         Ind. 

Ontario                        34 
Québec                        57 
P.  K.  Island                 3 

54 

7 

2 

4 

I 
0 

48            40            4 

51             14            0 

320 

Nova  Scotia                 15 

5 

0 

II                ()           0 

New  Brunswick           9 

S 

0 

6           <S         0 

Manitoba                       2 

3 

2 

4           2         1 

N.  T.  Terr.                   4 
British  Colunibia         3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3  I         0 

4  2         0 

Totals         127         78         8  130         78         5 

Lib.  niaj.  ovcr  Con.  49        Lib.  niaj.  over  Con.  52 

,,  ,.      Con.  iS:  Ind.  41  ,,  ,,     Con.  tS:  Ind.  47 

The  part)-  that  won  the  élections  is  not  historicalI\- 
the  Impcralist  part)-,  although  it  has  approved  and 
carried  out  many  measures  that  are  calculatcd  to 
promote  British   Imperialism  ;  it  did  not  win   on  an 
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Imperialist  platform,  although,  outside  of  Québec, 
none  of  its  supporters  opposed  Imperialism  ;  and  the 
most  solid  body  of  its  adhérents  is  not  Imperialist, 
although  it  is  open  to  conviction  on  the  policy  that  is 
best  for  Canada  as  a  whole.  The  Conservative  party 
did  not  lose  because  it  was  not  Imperialist  enough, 
but  it  could  not  gain  the  confidence  of  the  French- 
Canadians  against  a  leader  from  among  themselves, 
whose  course  was  presented  as  a  compromise,  and  its 
Imperialism  was  not  defined  enough  or  consistent 
enough  to  gain  the  solid  support  of  the  advanced 
Imperialists  who  on  other  questions  had  strong  party 
feelings.  With  ail  the  effects  of  the  récent  prosperity 
on  the  side  of  the  Libérais,  the  Conservatives  required 
some  clear  and  popular  policy  to  turn  the  scale.  The 
limitations  of  a  transition  period  prevented  their 
obtaining  this  policy  on  the  subject  of  Imperialism. 
On  that  subject  the  verdict  of  the  élections-  is  am- 
biguous. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

KFFl'XTS    IN    CANADA 

In  the  atmosphère  of  political  contention  vision  was 
distorted  and  perspective  lost.  The  atmosphère  has 
not  yet  sufficientl}'  cleared  to  be  able  to  see  things  in 
their  proper  proportions  and  relations.  It  is  \'et  too 
soon  to  tell  vvhat  will  be  the  permanent  gênerai  effect 
in  Canada  of  the  new  ideas,  the  new  émotions,  and 
the  new  active  expériences.  In  the  subsidence  of 
enthusiasm  much  may  be  stranded  that  now  fîoats 
high  ;  and  the  true  level  can  be  measured  onh'  after 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  has  ceased. 

Although  at  the  présent  time  the  permanent 
gênerai  effect  can  onl)-  be  guessed  at,  it  is  possible 
to  set  down  many  of  the  immédiate  effccts  of 
{)articular  events  or  i)articular  dcvc]o})mcnts.  Ihunan 
nature  does  not  wait  until  a  mo\cment  is  completed 
before  it  is  influenced  by  it  ;  nor  is  it  al\\'a)'s  logical 
enough  to  revise  its  impressions  in  the  light  of  an 
impartial  retrospect.  Rather  each  separate  effect, 
produced  at  différent  stages  or  b)-  différent  asj^ects, 
tends  to  continue  in  its  own  course  until  it  meets  other 
effects,  and  the  final  effect  is  the  résultant  of  man)- 
différent  and  c\cn  oj)|)osite  effects. 
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Various  kinds  and  qualities  of  actions  made  up  that 
aggregate  which  may  be  called  the  contingent  move- 
ment.  There  were  acts  by  Impérial  statesmen  and 
by  Canadian  statesmen,  acts  by  officers  and  men, 
popular  actions  and  acts  by  political  partisans.  Each 
one  of  thèse  constituent  éléments,  each  phase  of  the 
gênerai  activity,  must  hâve  had  certain  effects.  Thèse 
separate,  immédiate  effects  had  only  to  be  noted 
when  they  occurred  ;  but  the  résultant  effect  or 
effects,  the  permanent  gênerai  results,  hâve  yet  to 
reveal  their  force  and  direction. 

No  matter  what  the  ultimate  gênerai  results  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  without  instruction  or  interest  to 
mark  a  few  of  the  more  easily  observable  immédiate 
effects.  Some  were  apparently  favourable  to  the  new 
Imperialism  and  some  were  not.  The  same  thing 
may  even  hâve  produced  effects  of  both  kinds.  If 
the  diplomatie  methods  of  the  Impérial  authorities  in 
dealing  with  the  Colonies  be  taken  as  an  example,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  while  they  were  success- 
ful  in  bringing  about  united  Impérial  action,  they 
caused  also  some  slight  local  irritation.  A  semblance 
of  order  may  be  given  to  a  record  of  some  of  thèse 
effects  by  beginning  with  those  not  clearly  favourable 
to  the  new  Imperialism  and  passing  on  to  those  that 
are  favourable. 

Co-operation  by  the  Colonies  in  the  defence  of 
Impérial  interests  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
Impérial  statesmanship  for  some  years.  The  nego- 
tiations  begun  with  this  object  in  view,  the  proposais 
made,  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  the 
Impérial  Government  and  the  Canadian  Government 
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concerning  the  offer  of  troops  for  South  Africa, 
and  the  messages  sent  by  members  of  the  Impérial 
Government  or  its  représentatives  to  the  Government 
or  people  of  Canada,  may  ail  be  regarded  as  coming 
under  the  term  diplomatie  methods.  As  has  been 
said,  thèse  methods  were  successful,  and  by  the 
majority  they  were  never  questioned.  If  an)'  ques- 
tioned  them  in  minor  particulars,  however,  and  if  an}- 
effect  was  produced  thereby,  the  matter  properly 
comes  under  notice.  To  put  thèse  objections  clearl)^, 
even  at  the  risk  of  exaggeration,  it  might  bc  well  to 
make  out  of  ail  Canadians  who  found  anything  to 
question  one  imaginary  individual  and  attribute  ail 
the  captiousness  to  him.  This  composite  individual 
is  the  radical  Colonial  whom  people  in  Mother 
Countries  never  can  understand. 

This  radical  Colonial  is  now  an  idealist  and  now  an 
iconoclast,  and  he  may  change  from  one  mood  to  the 
othcr  with  less  provocation  than  would  any  t}'pc  in 
older  countries.  Long  before  the  South  African  war 
he  had  thought  not  a  little  about  defence  and  about 
Impérial  defence  ;  but  the  dangers  that  are  so  real  to 
statesmen  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  so  real  to 
him.  Some  day  he  intended  to  take  up  the  question 
seriously,  but  that  day  had  not  come.  He  saw  the 
progress  of  the  movement  for  co-operative  Impérial 
defence,  but  he  was  awarc  that  the  steady  force  back 
of  it  was  supi^licd  from  the  centre  of  the  Empire  and 
not  from  the  Colonies.  Yet,  whilc  definite  steps  were 
continually  being  taken  along  this  h'nc,  as  along  othcr 
lines,  he  was  being  told,  as  he  frcely  translated  the 
languagc  used,  that  everything  was  waiting  for  sug- 
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gestions  from  him.  Although  susceptible  to  com- 
pliments of  déférence,  he  rather  prides  himself  on 
clear-sightedness,  and  this  tends  to  make  him  assume 
a  défensive  attitude,  even  without  cause.  He  became 
critical  of  the  methods  employed,  when  he  should, 
perhaps,  hâve  been  wholly  sympathetic  toward  the 
object.  It  was  by  some  such  process  as  this  that  he 
came  to  object  so  strongly  to  General  Hutton,  who, 
while  nominally  the  servant  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment to  carry  out  its  policy,  was  discovered  to  be 
intent  on  plans,  which  might  hâve  received  English 
officiai  sanction,  but  had  never  been  formally  adopted 
in  Canada.  With  suspicions  thus  aroused,  he  dis- 
counted  the  praise  given  him  for  so  spontaneously 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mother  Country  in 
the  South  African  trouble,  because  he  thought  the 
officiais  so  praising  him  were  not  taking  due  crédit  to 
themselves  for  their  part  in  the  matter.  In  other 
words,  and  on  no  better  grounds  thaji  thèse,  he  began 
to  wonder  if  he  was  being  treated  with  absolute 
frankness  and  directness. 

Another  thing  he  objected  to  was  the  apparent 
disposition  on  the  part  of  some  Impérial  leaders  or 
représentatives  to  go  back  of  Colonial  Governments 
to  the  people  themselves.  Lord  Minto  congratulated 
the  people  of  Canada  on  their  insisting  that  their 
loyal  ofifer  should  be  made  known,  and  his  références 
to  the  "  quibbles  of  Colonial  responsibility  "  was  an 
évident  criticism  of  the  Government  before  the  people 
as  a  jury.  He  knew  also  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
eulogistic  références  to  the  spontaneity,  &c.,  of 
Canada's  offer  could  not  apply  to  the  Government's 
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ofîfer,  which  had  been  decidedly  deliberate,  and  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  inr.st  be  aware  that  the 
adjectives  were  inapt  if  nothing  more  than  an 
acknowiedgment  of  that  offer  was  intended  ;  so  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
talking  over  the  Government's  head.  Now,  this 
radical  Colonial  is  ready  to  take  care  of  his  own 
Government.  He  will  sce  that  it  carries  out  his 
wishes,  and  he  would  prefer  not  to  hâve  any  assist- 
ance. He  would  bc  bctter  satisfied  if  officiais  else- 
where  went  no  farther  than  officiais  hère.  He 
remcmbered  that  when  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia  l^ill  was  introduced  into  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  people  of 
Australia  had  not  been  unanimous  in  favour  of  some 
clauses,  and  that,  therefore,  an  amendment  might 
receive  support  there.  This  was  a  looking  beyond, 
and  even  questioning,  the  officiai  action  of  Australia. 
Putting  everything  together,  he  wondered  if  British 
statesmen  were  going  to  enter  Colonial  politics,  to 
which  he  would  emphatically  object.  Unless  and 
until  fédération  was  effected,  and  members  of  the 
common  House  of  Parliamcnt  had  a  right  to  appeal 
to  the  universal  constituency,  he  prefcrred  that  officiai 
appeals  from  one  part  of  the  Empire  direct  to  the 
people  of  anothcr  part,  and  over  the  heads  of  the 
local  officiai  rcprescntatixcs,  should  be  as  few  as 
possible. 

Then,  even  though  hc  might  havc  been  most 
anxious,  personally,  that  a  contingent  should  be 
offered,  he  did  not  like  that  one  should  be  accepted 
before  he  had  arranged  with  his  Government  to  offer 
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it.  He  would  hâve  fixed  ail  that  in  good  time.  He 
may  hâve  been  opposed  to  the  Government,  and  may 
hâve  smiled  to  see  them  put  in  a  difficult  position  ; 
but  he  did  not  like.it  ail  the  same.  It  did  not  seem 
to  be  showing  proper  respect  for  the  Government 
which  he  had  put  in  power  and  was  allowing  to  stay 
there. 

When  the  rumour  was  circulated  that  Lord  Minto 
would  hâve  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ask  for  the  résigna- 
tions of  the  Ministers  if  they  had  not  acted  on  the 
"  acceptance,"  he  was  rather  indignant.  It  was  only 
a  rumour,  but  it  was  circulated,  and  it  produced  this 
efifect.  In  justice  to  Lord  Minto  it  should  be  said 
that  no  évidence  has  been  forthcoming  to  show  that 
he  ever  entertained  such  a  notion,  and  many  of  those 
who  thought  they  had  ground  for  accusing  him  at 
the  time  came  to  believe  they  had  quite  misjudged 
him. 

This  Colonial  has  the  proper  feelings  and  attitude 
toward  the  Mother  Country,  but  he  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  direct  parental  government.  His  sus- 
picions on  this  point  made  him  question  the  action 
of  the  Impérial  authorities  in  the  matter  of  the  forty- 
four  commissions  in  the  Impérial  army  ofifered,  in 
March,  1900,  to  Canadian  soldiers.  Lord  Minto 
was  giveri  the  nomination  of  candidates  and  yet  the 
Canadian  Government  was  asked  to  act  as  an  un- 
official  advisory  committee.  When  the  Government 
declined  to  recommend  "  subject  to  final  approval  " 
by  the  Governor-General,  and  held  that  if  they  were 
toberesponsible  at  ail  the  usual  rulegoverning  Minis- 
terial  responsibility  should  prevail,  he  thought  they 
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were  right.  He  had  no  very  serious  objection  to  the 
Impérial  représentative  distributing  Impérial  favours, 
but  he  is  inclined  to  watch  closely  any  growth  of 
direct  Impérial  power,  and  he  did  not  wish  his 
Government  to  establish  a  précèdent  by  accepting 
any  unauthoritative  position. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  began  in  time  to  dis- 
like  the  fuss  made  over  what  he  had  done.  He 
sincerely  appreciated  the  heart\'  acknowledgment 
that  came  so  spontaneously  from  the  English  people, 
but  when  English  statesmen  and  représentatives  in 
England,  Canada,  and  South  Africa,  kept  repeating 
the  praises  over  and  over,  and  kept  telling  him  every 
time  the)'  sent  a  despatch  to  his  Government  and 
ever)'  time  they  sent  despatches  to  each  other  just 
why  he  had  done  it,  he  did  not  like  it.  If  there  had 
been  any  despatches  which  did  not  call  him  "  loyal 
and  patriotic,"  and  which  did  not  tell  him  that  he 
had  acted  "  for  the  Empire  "  ;  if  there  had  been  any 
deed  of  bravery,  any  heroism,  an)^  suffering  or  death, 
on  the  part  of  his  friends  in  the  contingents,  which 
had  not  been  '*  for  the  Empire  "  ;  if  only  once  in  a 
while  some  one  of  thèse  men  could  hâve  been  given 
crédit  for  a  plain  bit  of  manliness  or  daring,  without 
any  particular  motives  ;  if  the  label  had  not  been 
pasted  over  ever)-  gem — he  would  havc  felt  better. 
Ile  knew  the  men  who  went  to  South  Africa,  and  he 
understood  their  motives.  Ile  knew  they  would 
think  of  the  Empire,  but  he  knew  also  that  they 
would  not  think  of  it  ail  the  time,  or  most  of  the 
time  ;  and  even  when  the}'  did  not  think  of  it  they 
would  not  let  an\-  other  régiment  outdo  them,  and 
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certainly     would     not     show     their     heels     to     the 
Boers. 

As  for  his  own  motives,  they  were  vague  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  idealism  about  them.  The  Empire 
for  him  was  either  some  great  consummation  or  some 
important  means  by  which  he  could  assert  greater 
influence  in  the  wide  field  of  world  poHtics.  If  he 
beheved  in  it  at  ail,  he  did  not  feel  like  talking  about  it 
ail  the  time.  There  is  some  fine  réticence  about  his 
patriotism  ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  Empire  entered  into 
his  patriotic  ideals  he  felt  réticence  about  parading 
the  idea.  The  South  African  war  had  nothing  idéal 
about  it.  He  saw  it  was  a  hard  job  and  would  be  a 
creditable  thing  to  carry  through.  But  the  defeating 
of  a  people  situated  as  the  Boers  were  had  no 
éléments  of  romance.  It  opened  no  vistas.  If  the 
war  had  been  against  some  Great  Power  he  might 
hâve  imagined  results  reaching  on  through  the  âges, 
but  defeat  of  the  Boers  v/as  in  comparison  a  blank  wall. 
And  no  other  ideals  of  Empire  were  held  out  to  him 
at  the  same  time.  Perhaps  the  time  had  not  come 
for  that.  He  could  appreciate  that  this  might  be  so, 
and  could  wait.  But  why  drag  the  Empire,  which  to 
him  had  been  an  idéal  thing,  into  every  outpost  affair 
in  South  x'\frica?  In  a  révulsion  from  his  idealism 
he  tried  to  imagine  the  attitude  of  the  men  who  were 
sending  thèse  messages  ail  the  time.  Had  they  so 
différent  a  feeling  about  the  Empire  that  they  could 
put  it  into  every  despatch  and  every  speech  ?  In 
framing  their  messages  to  each  other,  which  were 
intended  for  publication,  did  they  forget  that  those 
they  addressed  were  aware  that  the  whole  thing  was 
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'*  for  thc  Empire,"  and  was  it  to  remind  them  the)' 
spoke  as  they  did  ?  \\'h\'  then  did  they  do  it?  He 
could  think  of  nothing  else  thaii  that  they  were 
deliberately  trying  to  advertise  the  idea.  That  was 
the  Word  that  came  to  him.  He  was  used  to  adver- 
tising-  and  understood  something  of  its  methods.  Or 
was  it  not  so  much  for  the  ultimate  thing,  the 
Empire,  they  were  acting,  as  for  the  appearance 
of  overwhehning  approval  of  the  particular  pohcy? 
When  the  Queen's  message'  which  awaited  the  return 
of  the  first  detachment  of  the  Canadian  Infantr\',  and 
when  her  address  to  the  second  detachment  at 
Windsor  made  no  mention  of  the  Empire,  but  simply 
thanked  the  soldiers  for  what  the\'  had  done,  he  felt 
like  raising  an  extra  cheer  for  the  Oueen. 

The  eccentricities  and  vagaries  of  this  composite 
radical  Colonial  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  He 
did  not  take  them  too  seriousl}-  himself  But  in  con- 
sidering  immédiate  and  ultimate  effects  of  the  move- 
ment,  conducted  as  it  was,  he  can  no  more  be  left  out 
than  can  the  composite  of  another  t}'pe  who  was  per- 
fectly  satisfied.  In  })assing  his  criticisms  he  called 
individuals  b)-  their  names,  but  he  did  this  only  for 
the  sake  of  definiteness.  He  lias  not  come  to  the 
point  where  individuals  are  objectionable. 

Like  the  diplomatie  methods,  the  British  military 
methods  had  some  incidental  effects  that  made  for 
caution.  1  hr  r''<"^]nnnt  Inrj-  f^f  snrrrss^particularly^  in 
the  (jpenin^-  staL'cs  of  the  ramp.n'fvn.  and  its  revelar 
tions  oftiu'  fallihility  of  the  methods  of  military 
admmistrators  and  gênerais,  were  a  pain  fui  shock  to 
thc    pride   Canadians  had   felt  in   their   iclral   ^^f  th^ 
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Rjdiish  ajipiy.  Nurtured  on  popular  accounts  of 
British  wars,  and  apparently  confirmed  in  their  most 
generous  conceptions  by  the  impressive  accuracy  and 
irresistibleness  of  the  late  Sudan  campaign,  average 
Canadians  did  not  entertain-  a  doubt  that  the  British 
War  Office,  British  gênerais,  and  British  soldiers 
would  be  found  equal  to  any  emergency  that  could 
possibly  arise  in  South  Africa.  And  what  heightened 
the  effect  of  the  news  of  fréquent  disasters  was  the 
fact  that  Canadians,  because  of  the  conditions  of 
Colonial  life,  thought  they  could  understand  the  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  and  the  gênerai  methods  of  the 
Boers.  With  hunting  expériences  or  traditions,  and 
stories,  if  not  history,  of  Indian  fighting  in  their 
minds,  they  could  not  understand  hovv  any  one  could 
think  of  approaching  any  place  that  could  possibly 
conceal  a  man  without  proper  précaution.  They 
thought  they  savv  that  British  gênerais  were  reason- 
ing according  to  text-book  rules,  and  were  unable  to 
adapt  themselves  to  methods  the  rationale  of  which 
seemed  so  simple.  Since  adaptability  is  a  primary 
necessity  in  their  own  lives,  Colonials  must  hesitate 
to  accept  the  opinions  or  direction  in  any  matters  of 
those  who  hâve  little  or  none.  The  effect  was  pro- 
found,  and  the  mistakes  were  referred  to  by  the 
young  and  thoughtless  with  a  tone  almost  of  satire. 
Thèse  are  facts  of  the  first  effects  of  British  reverses. 
Lord  Roberts's  first  brilliant  success  caused  a  wel- 
come  reaction.  What  he  did  for  Imperialism  is  far 
greater  than  conquering  a  province  or  two  in  Africa. 
But  even  so,  an  idol  was  shattered.  One  further 
effect  of  this  will  probably  be  to  cause  Canadians  to 
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resist  any  attempt  at  too  ^i^reat  centralisation  of  the 
military  System  of  the  Empire.  They  hâve  observed 
the  désire  to  centraHse  ail  naval  and  military  control 
in  London,  as  was  evidenced  in  the  discussion  over 
the  proposed  Australian  branch  of  the  Ro}'al  Naval 
Reserve,  and  by  less  distinct  signs  in  military  matters. 
Before  the  Boer  War,  Canadians  had  formulated  few 
arguments  against  this  principle,  but  now  it  is  pro- 
bable they  will  contend  that  Colonial  ideas  should  bc 
cultivated  and  worked  out  independently  ;  and  as  it 
has  been  shovvn  that  there  can  be  co-operation  with- 
out  previous  centralisation,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
centralise.  In  this  way  they  will  be  able  to  give 
point  to  vvhat  they  might  in  any  case  hâve  said,  that 
they  would  prefer  to  keep  control  of  their  own 
resources. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  very  fact  that  the 
professionals  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  shown  to 
be  more  fallible  than  had  been  supposed,  and  the  fact 
that  Tommy  Atkins  could  not  take  every  position  he 
went  up  against,  and  would  at  times  listen  to  the 
dictâtes  of  common  sensé  and  surrender,  while  they 
did  not  fit  in  with  a  foolish  romance,  had  the  effect  oï 
bringing  about  a  récognition  of  common  humanity 
and  equality.  A  belicf  in  superior  wisdom  or  courage 
is  not  the  firmest  basis  for  co-operation.  An)'  un- 
justifiable  idéal  is  well  out  of  the  way.  Its  removal 
cnablcd  Canadians  to  admire  more  than  ever  the 
grand  cjualitics  of  pluck  and  jKM-scvcrancc  and  ihc 
splendid  powers  of  endurance  of  the  men  of  the 
parent  stock. 

The  abililN'  of  the    J^oers  to  resist  so  successfully 
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and  so  \ox\^  was^anofher  of  the  aspects  that  produced 
effects.  If_LinHisripÏÏrred  fflfin^^mmatpr^T^Y  a^common 
purpose.  couldJiQkLout  so  effectively  against  Q^reatly 
superior  numbers  of  well-drilled  men,__beLo.nging  to  a 
nâïïôrTTîolding  command  of  the  sea,  Canadians  re- 
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£eiyed  a  new  ide.a  of  their  own  powers  Qf„_defQnçe.^ 
They  were  not  so  defenceless  as  they  had  feared  they 
m  rgiTt-i:5^r^-T-he 


ew  also'that  every  nation  woûld 
"dra\v~a~Iésson  from  Britain's  difficulties,  and  would  be 
less  inclined  than  ever  before  to  attack  a  country 
which   was    determined    to    resist.     If  other   Powers 
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were  less  inclined  to  attack,  and  they  themselves  had 
unrealised  powers  of  defence,  they  were  less  dépendent 
upon  outside  assistance  than  they  had  thought  ;  they 
were  more  nearly  self-sufficient. 

Not  only  did  the  Roers  fight  well  a^^ainst  the 
British,  but  the  Canadians  fought  well  against  the 
Boers,  even  when  comparée!  with  other  British  troops. 
If  the  truth  were  told,  most  Canadians  wouTH  admit 
that  because  of  their  preconceptions  of  British 
soldiers  and  of  the  British  military  System  they  had 
secret  misgivings  that  the  Canadian  Volunteers  might 
reveal  deficiencies,  not  in  animal  courage  or  ambition, 
but  as  fighting  machines.  When  reports  of  the  suc- 
cessive engagements  at  Paardeberg  were  received 
satisfaction  was  tempered  for  some  days  by  a  fear 
lest  those  in  authority  had  kindly  exaggerated  what 
the  Canadians  had  donc  in  order  to  encourage  the 
C'olonies.  The  disposition  to  make  too  much  of 
things  had  for  some  time  becn  apparent.  Whsn, 
howiever,  thcre  could  no  longer  be.  a  doubt  that 
Canadian  Volunteers  had  really  done  well,  and  had~ 
proved  their  worthiiif;s*=^  17S"1înl?r  fhfjrjp"'^^""^"  the 
fighting-line  bejjidc  trix^aiid-Jiùitoric  régiments  ~~of 
regulars  :  when,  after  that,  in  marclies,  in  skirmishes, 
and  in  t^cneral  eniragements^_tli_e ,  Cànad la ns_o1[_all 
arms  of  the  service  added  to  the  list  of  praiseworthv 

achicvcmcnts,  then  (^pnndintm  nj^Vinmp  allmvpH  them- 
scbicii.  tn  iiululgo  thoir  prirlf.\..  Thc}'  did  so  with  little 
extcrnal  démonstration  previous  to  the  rcturn  of  their 
hcrocs,  but  none  the  less  were  thc\'  decph'  moved. 
Their  Volunteers  had  done  even  better  than  was 
hopcd.     The)'   at   least   were  no  disappointmcnt.      In 
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the  circumstances  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
national  pride  went  to  excess. 

There  is  a  nei^^papmL_âtoiy  Jq  the  effect  that  a 
person  high  in  viceregal  circles  visited  a  schooT  m" 
one  of  the  CanadTân^itiësTarid  while^spèàking  to  the 
(f^^é^n  of  the  wayra^ed^jtke^  quiestion,  "'Why~were 
npt  the  British  successful  at  first  ?  "  The  an.qw^r 
came  promptlv.  "  Be.cause  the  Canadians  had  not 
arrived."- 

The  chord  of  Canadianism  had  been  set  vibrating 
in  every  heart.  Whatever  other  effect  there  may 
hâve  been7a  gain  in  national  self-confidence  was  un- 
mistakàbléT  It  meant  much  that  men  who  repre- 
sented  the  average  youth  and  strength  and  character 
of  the  Dominion  could  on  their  first  trial  claim  quality 
with  men  whom  ail  the  world  respected.  In  the  new 
assurance  of  worthiness  there  were  no  distinctions  of 
race  or  creed.  From  ail  parts  of  Canada  and  from  ail 
éléments  of  its  population  had  the  men  gone  who 
had  stood  this  testing.  When  the  young  soldier, 
before  his  fatal  advance  at  Paardeberg,  touched  his 
maple-leaf  badge  and  said,  "  If  I  die  it  vvill  help  this 
to  live,"  he  spoke  a  deeper  truth  than  probably  he 
knew. 

While  this  stimulation  of  Canadianism  made  for 
greater  and  more  stable  union  in  this  country,  other 
unfortunate  developments  accentuated  différences 
and  threatened  division.  In  estimating  the  effects  on 
the  race  problem  of  the  whole  affair,  what  occurred  in 
South  Africa  and  what  occurred  in  the  political  arena 
at  home  cannot  be  separated.  To  a  great  extent 
they  offset  each  other  ;  and  the  memories  of  common 
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bravery  and  common  death  may  remain  when  many 
causes  of  différence  are  forgotten.  It  would  be 
unwise,  however,  to  close  the  eyes  to  the  harm  done. 
What  happened  before  the  élections  was,  perhaps,  not 
so  dangerous  as  the  discussions  in  cold  blood  on 
the  significance  of  the  distribution  of  the  votes  cast. 
What  Conservative  partisans  said  was  dilated  upon 
and  voluminously  answered  by  Libéral  partisans, 
when  the  matter  should  hâve  been  allowed  to  drop. 
But  no  disastrous  results  are  to  be  anticipated, 
because  so  many  in  this  country  are  determined  that 
there  shall  be  no  disastrous  issue.  The  quarrels  are 
like  family  quarrels,  carried  on  under  the  conviction 
that  everything  will  be  made  up  again.  The  common 
ground  of  Canadianism  has  been  broadened,  and  on 
this  ail  can  meet.  The  people  of  French  descent  do 
not  call  themselves  French-Canadians,  but  Canadians. 
From  the  common  Canadianism  the  forward  move- 
ment  must  begin.  This  principle  must  be  accepted 
and  acted  upon,  even  though  the  patience  of  somc  of 
the  new  Imperialists  is  tried. 

Of  the  effects  more  distinctly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  new  Imperialism  several  may  be 
mcntioned.  Ultimate  success,  though  dearly  bought, 
is  one  of  thcm.  With  a  majority  success  is  apt 
to  be  rccrardcd  as  a  conclusivc  cndorsation.  The 
sincère  appréciation  manifcsted  by  the  people  of 
the  Mother  Country  was  a  reward  that  will  prompt 
fresh  efforts  to  win.  The  gratification  of  the  national 
pride,  first  by  the  creditablc  achicvcments  of  the 
Volunteers  and  secondly  by  the  gênerai  applause,  was 
another  influence  making  for  répétition. 
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Then  there  was  the  réalisation  of  relationship  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  language  of 
relationship  had  been  used  for  générations,  but  on 
the  battlefield  there  was  such  a  personal  meeting  as 
there  had  not  been  before.  An  individual  may  be 
proud  to  number  reputable  men  among  his  relatives 
whom  he  has  barely  met  and  who  are  to  him  rather 
names  than  persons.  When  he  actually  comes  into 
contact  with  them  under  conditions  that  try  the 
essential  manhood  of  each  and  produce,  as  a 
conséquence,  a  respect  independent  of  relationship, 
the  sensé  of  relationship  becomes  a  new  and  precious 
thing. 

Even  che  jealousies  of  the  other  Powers  acted  in 
the  same  direction.  They  tended  to  make  ail  the 
parts  of  the  Empire  feel  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  thrown  more  upon  each  other's  society  and 
support.  That  other  Powers  did  not  interfère,  although 
inclined  to  do  so,  gave  a  new  appréciation  of  the 
importance  of  a  united  Empire. 

The  very  idea  entertained  by  the  other  Powers,  as 
well  as  by  a  majority  within  the  Empire,  that  a 
permanent  union  has  been  cemented  and  illustrated 
by  the  particular  act  of  co-operation,  will  prove  a 
powerful  influence.  The  gênerai  expectation  enter- 
tained ail  over  the  world  that  hereafter  the  différent 
parts  of  the  Empire  will  act  together,  will  help  to 
bring  about  future  united  action,  since  expectations 
on  the  part  of  others  are  among  the  strongest  of 
influences. 

Again,  even  though  preferential  trade.  Impérial 
penny  postage,  the  Pacific  cable,  and  other  practical 
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matters,  ma}-  be  surer  bonds  of  Empire,  none  of  thèse 
things  touched  the  imagination  like  this  war  ;  and 
the  imagination  of  the  Empire  has  been  engaged  on 
the  side  of  union.  Against  this  must  be  set  an)' 
effccts  from  excessive  exhortations.  There  was  not 
material  enough  in  the  South  African  war  to  make 
the  exclusive  food  for  the  imagination  of  the  Empire. 

Canada  was  ambitions  for  wider  activity,  quite 
independently  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  part  of  the 
Empire  ;  but  this  gratification  of  the  ambition  was 
obtained  by  co-operating  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  ambition  and  Imperiah'sm  are  seen  to 
be  not  incompatible. 

Canada  can  never  forgct  the  graves  of  her  dead 
that  lie  between  Cape  Town  and  Komati  Poort 
That  one  part  of  the  Empire  can  never  be  alien  to 
her  sentiments  ;  and  the  ladies  of  South  Africa  who 
tend  thèse  graves  will  keep  fresh,  also,  feelings  and 
thoughts   of  sympathy. 

In  a  more  gênerai  wa)-  there  is  the  cffect  of  the 
précèdent  established.  Underl}'ing  everything  else 
is  the  gênerai  fact  that  ail  Canadians  havc  been  made 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  active  Impcrialism.  What 
was  before  a  more  or  Icss  vague  drcani  with  somc, 
and  an  unconsidered  condition  with  othcrs,  was 
suddenly  made  a  rcalit}-.  It  was  not  a  cold  reality 
but  was  glowing  with  ail  the  enthusiasms  of  war,  It 
was  not  a  duU,  hard  fact,  but  was  an  inciter  of  hopes, 
fears,  exultations,  sorrows,  and  final  rejoicings.  No 
such  reality  can  enter  into  the  life  of  a  people  and 
romain  long  enough  to  bccome  familiar,  without 
powcrfully  affccting  ihat   pcopic.      Man}'  will   acccpt 
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it  as  the  inévitable,  and  will  continue  to  désire  it. 
For  ail  it  has  passed  from  the  stage  of  theory  to  the 
stage  of  the  practicable.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it 
will  not  in  future  be  opposed,  but  it  cannot  longer  be 
opposed  as  an  uncertainty.  There  will  no  longer  be 
the  effective  appeal  against  it  that  its  workings  in 
practice  cannot  be  foretold.  Ail  classes  in  Canada 
must  hâve  been  affected  in  much  the  same  way  by 
this  actualisation  of  the  idea  of  co-operation.  Even 
the  French-Canadians,  who  were  the  most  solid  body 
in  opposition,  could  not  vievv  a  second  proposai  with 
the  same  kind  of  distrust  as  that  with  which  they 
viewed  the  first.  Objections  from  any  quarter  must 
henceforth  be  upon  principles  or  practical  points  and 
not  upon  the  possible  evils  of  the  untried. 

A  more  active  participation  in  the  world's  affairs 
has  become  familiar  and  has  been  seen  to  be  practic- 
able. More  definite  inferences  must  be  carefully 
drawn.  That  Canadians  would  again  consent  to 
take  part  in  an  Impérial  war  on  the  same  conditions 
is  not  settled  by  the  discovery  that  they  can  take 
part  on  those  conditions.  Independence  of  spirit 
may  centre  itself  upon  terms  instead  of  exhibiting 
itself  in  aloofness.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Colonies  did  not  join  in  until  the  stage  of  force  was 
reached.  They  had  had  no  voice  in  the  ante-bellum 
diplomacy,  and,  without  full  responsibility,  they  ought 
not,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  make  a  practice  of  entering 
on  war. 

What  is  to  be  the  single  résultant  of  ail  thèse 
effects?  Or  into  what  two  or  three  gênerai  results 
will  they  be  temporarily  combined  ?     No  satisfactory 
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answers  to  thèse  questions  can  )-et  be  given.     It  may 
safely  be   said   that    British   Imperialism    has    been 
strengthened  ;    but  it    is   also    true    that    the    other 
great  élément  in  the  national  life,  Canadianism,  has 
been  at  least  as   greatl}-   strengthened  ;    and   a  new 
élément,    anti-Imperialism,    has    been   brought    into 
existence.     Anti-Imperialism  is   a  matter  of  mental 
and  moral  constitution  rather  than  of  expérience  or 
argument.     In  ail  communities  there  is  a  large  per- 
ccntage    which     is    distrustful     of     expansion.       In 
business  and  in  every  other  form  of  human  activit}% 
as   well   as   in   national   concerns,  the   linc    is  drawn 
between  those  who  are  disposed  continually  to  accept 
new  rcsponsibilities  and  those  whose  clear  perception 
of  the  dangers  or  difficulties  of  new  undertakings,  or 
whose   unimaginativeness  so    disinclines    them    to    a 
departure   that  they   resist.      Imperialists    and    anti- 
Imperialists,    in    the    gênerai   sensé    of   thèse  words, 
there   will   alwa}'s  be.      (Jp   to   this   time   in   Canada 
anti-Imperialism  has  not  been  a  factor, because  active 
Imperialism  has  not  been  a  practical  question.     Xow, 
however,  some  protests  are  heard  airainst  the  polic\' 
of  active    Impérial    co-opcration,   not   because   it   is 
British   co-opcration,  but   because  it   is  the  assuming 
ol    new    burdens    ^iTid    ucw   icspoiisibilirriisr     Tts^in 
England,  not  a  few  can  find  no  sufficient  justification 
for  the  war  against  the  Boers  ;  and  they  can  find  still 
less   for  Canada's  participation.      If  there   is  such   a 
justificati(3n,  it  will  be  rccogniscd  b\-  mcn  of  a  certain 
type  of  mind,  but  its  force  will  just  as  surely  escape 
tho.se  of  an  opposite  t\'[)e.      If  Canada  contemplâtes 
other  stcps  similar  to  this  last,  the  anti-Imperialism 
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in  Canadians  must  inevitably  begin  to  assert  itself. 
And  it  will  find  arguments  that  wili  give  pause  to 
thosewho  are  not  constitutionally  or  temperamentally 
its  natural  adhérents.  Already  it  lias  those  based 
uppn  p^p^nrlifnrf^j  rucf-  tf'^l^bles  at  home,  and  the 
glorification  of  wai;-.  The  coincidence  of  the  strong 
campaign  in  the  United  States  against  Imperialism 
with  the  appearance  of  a  like  problem  before  the 
Canadian  people,  has  quickened  the  process  of  divi- 
sion on  thèse  lines  by  furnishing  to  both  sides 
examples  and  arguments. 

The  growth  and  solidification  of  a  body  of  anti- 
Imperialists  is  to  be  expected.  The  important 
question  then  arises  whether  on  some  occasions,  or 
even  permanently,  Canadianism  and  anti-Imperialism 
may  not  become  allies  against  British  Imperialism.  A 
great  part  of  the  Canadianism  in  the  country  has 
always  flowed  with  the  British  Imperialism,  and  the 
streams  mingled  much  of  their  waters  during  the 
months  between  June,  1899,  and  November,  1900; 
but  assimilation  has  not  yet  occurred.  Canadianism 
has  been  fed  by  fresh  and  distinctive  springs,  and 
flows   stronger   than   ever. 

Judging  by  what  appears  on  the  surface  the 
Imperialists  will  prove  to  be  the  more  numerous 
body,  and  British  Imperialism  their  dominant  idéal. 
Those  who  know  Canada  only  from  the  outside,  or 
who  cannot  feel  as  born  Canadians  feel,  find  no  diffi- 
culty  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  Canada  has 
committed  herself  to  a  complète  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  advanced  school,  and  that  ail  serions 
obstacles  hâve  been  overcome.     They  may  be  right, 
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and  their  confident  assertion  of  their  views  may  help 
to  make  them  right,  by  causing  a  wider  adoption  of 
their  interprétation.  But  others,  no  less  qualified  to 
form  a  judgment,  see  a  much  more  complicated 
situation  and  can  pass  no  easy  prophecies.  They 
know  that  much  of  Canadian  life  has  al\va}'s  been 
below  the  surface,  where  it  could  not  be  propcrly 
obscrvcd  or  estimated.  The}-  point  out,  for  example, 
that  Imperialism,  or  even  British  ImperiaHsm,  has 
never  been  debated  in  tliis  countr\'.  It  has  been 
advocated  ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  no  views  but 
those  of  advocates  hâve  been  heard.  It  is  unnatural 
to  suppose  there  are  no  other  views.  A  shrinking 
from  pubhcly  opposing  anything  to  which  the  terms 
belonging  to  loyaltyand  patriotism  had  been  applied, 
honestly  from  their  own  feehngs  by  some,  and 
dishonestl)-  from  party  motives  by  a  few  ;  a  fear  on 
the  part  of  natural  leaders  to  take  sides  on  the  ques- 
tion, when  their  utterances  might  be  used  against 
them  or  the  part\'  to  which  the>'  belonged,  before  the 
question  had  become  a  practical  one  affecting  the 
immédiate  interests  of  the  people  ;  and  a  certain 
carefulness  about  finally  making  up  the  mind  on  so 
important  a  subject  ;  hâve  operated  to  delay  the 
inévitable  debate.  They  point  out  that  the  political 
leaders,  even  after  the  contingents  had  been  des- 
patchcd  with  much  enthusiasm,  feit  so  unccrtain 
about  the  real  significance  of  the  movcment  that  not 
one  would  stake  his  future  on  a  defined  gênerai 
policy.  The}'  point  out,  alsc^,  that  not  ail  the 
immédiate  effects  of  the  first  experiment  were 
favourable  to  inconsiderate  advance.     They  see  that 
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the  prépondérance  of  sentiment  and  of  argument  is 
at  présent  on  the  side  of  the  ImperiaHsts  ;  but  they 
see  that  mistakes  might  possibly  turn  the  scale. 

What  exists  to-day  is  rather  the  raw  material  of 
statesmanship  than  a  finished  product.  No  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country,  not  even  the  period  when 
Confédération  was  the  grand  problem,  had  greater 
need  of  enhghtened  and  temperate  statesmanship. 
That  is  the  great  need  of  the  Empire  to-day.  The 
proselytising  zeal  of  those  who  see  but  one  possible 
outcome  and  admit  but  one  interprétation  of  what 
has  occurred  is  not  the  desideratum  ;  nor  is  the 
subtle  and  insistent  diplomacy  of  more  masterful 
men.  Frankness,  directness,  mutual  considération 
and  modération  vvill  take  Canada  safely  through  the 
period  of  discussion  which  will  dissipate  the  mists 
and  the  false  sanctities  and  let  in  the  dayhght,  in 
which  men  see  where  they  walk  and  walk  because 
they  see. 


CHAPTER    XV 

POSTSCRIPTUM 

An  after-word  may  not  be  out  of  place  on  a  point 
that  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  history  of  what 
Canadians  did  and  thought  and  felt  on  the  occasion 
of  the  South  African  war.  \Ve  hâve  seen  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  activities.  Is  the  présent  con- 
stitutional  structure  properly  adjusted  for  such 
activities  ?  Lacrosse  might  possibly  bc  played  with 
tennis-rackets  or  cricket  with  baseball  bats  ;  but  the 
games  would  be  far  less  scientific  and  less  brilliant, 
and  no  one  would  so  pla}-  them  if  more  suitable 
instruments  were  obtainablc.  Is  the  existing 
machinery  for  the  management  of  Canada's  external 
activities  and  of  its  co-operation  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  wholly  satisfactory  ?  Can  Canadians 
play  with  skill  and  safety  the  game  of  Imperialism 
with  the  instruments  they  now  possess  ?  The  game 
need  not  bc  played  aggressively  ;  Canada  may 
décide  merci}'  to  stand  on  her  defence  ;  but  j^crfect 
instruments   arc  neccssary  for  successful  defence. 

New  plans  for  the  organisation  of  the  Empire  hâve 
been  mooted  for  years.  This  very  fact  argues  a 
bclief  that   the   présent   form   of  organisation   might 
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not  meet  ail  possible  requirements.  Has  any  light 
been  thrown  upon  the  question  by  the  late 
expériences  ?  A  study  of  ail  the  facts  and  develop- 
ments  outlined  in  the  previous  pages  has  convinced 
me  that  defects  or  deficiencies  hâve  been  disclosed 
and  that  certain  additions  or  readjustment  must  be 
made.  The  most  economical  and  safest  machinery 
does  not  exist  in  Canada  for  managing  its  external 
interests  ;  and  there  are  defects  in  the  connections 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  and  with  foreign 
countries,  which  impair  efficiency  through  an  un- 
steady  transmission  or  waste  of  power. 

We  hâve  seen  that  because  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  agitation  ïoT^co^6^rà.'\\(^  wag'TnnrTîirtpH 
in  "Canada  there  was  danger  of  serions  division  - 
between  sections  of  the  people.  I  believe  that  the 
lark  of  a  QQ.viXs?' '^^  x^'^'^^'^V^^^^X^  '■''^  snrh  gffairs  is_ 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  unfortunate  developments. 
Ttiere  is  no  one  agency  in  Canada  to  which  the  work 
of  managing  Impérial  activities  has  been  definitely 
entrusted5^.Private  individuals  in  Canada  offered 
contingents  directly  to  the  British  Government  :  the 
Government  of  the  Dominion  offered  contingents  ; 
and  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  offered  a  cnntingpnt  The  Impérial 
authorities  accepted  a  contingent  from  Lord 
Strathcona,  although  they  referred  other  offers  from 
individuals  to  the  Dominion  Government  ;  they 
accepted  two  contingents  from  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment ;  and  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  accept 
a  contingent  from  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia  if  an  increase  was  made  in  the  number  of 
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men  offered,  and  volunteercd  to  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation  of  the  men  to  South  Africa.  Hère  were 
three  distinct  sources  from  which  offers  came.  Which 
was  the  right  source  ?  Private  individuals  will 
always  be  at  hberty  to  offer,  but  can  the  Government 
of  a  Province  enter  on  active  Imperiahsm  on  its 
own  account  ?  The  Impérial  authorities  evidently 
beheved  it  could,  and  there  was  no  clear  provision  in 
Canadian  constitutional  law  or  practice  against  it. 
No  one  raised  the  objection  that  the  Government  of 
a  Province  was  usurping  functions  that  properl\' 
belonged  to  some  other  bod\'.  Apparently  British 
Columbia  had  as  much  right  to  make  an  offer  as  had 
the  Dominion.  It  was  not  the  pecuHar  business  of 
an}'body  to  make  such  an  offer. 

This  illustrâtes  my  point  that  to  no  one  agency 
lias  been  definitely  assigned  the  management  of 
Canada  s  external  activities — at  least  in  the  impor- 
tant respect  of  participation  in  Impérial  wars.  The 
Dominion  Government  is,  of  course,  the  proper  body 
to  be  given  control  of  thèse  affairs,  but  this  has  not 
yet  bccome  scttled  in  practice.  The  sending  of  men 
by  a  Provincial  Government  would  hâve  been  little 
short  of  a  national  calamit}'.  It  would  hâve  been  a 
précèdent  for  independent  action  by  the  Provinces, 
and  a  few  cases  of  such  action  would  disrupt  the 
Dominion.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Dominion 
Government  recognised  this  danger,  and  uscd 
diplomacy  to   prevent    the  création   of  a   précèdent. 

A  majority  of  the  people  looked  to  the  Dominion 
Government  to  make  the  offer  ;  but  the  Government 
was  able  to  say  at  once  that  it  had  not  the  constitu- 
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tional  power  to  take  action.  Not  only  had  it  no 
exclusive  right  to  make  the  offer,  but  it  was  question- 
able  whether  it  had  any  right  at  ail.  With  the 
Dominion  Government,  even,  the  action  was  excep- 
tional  and  unprovided  for.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  any  man  in  the  Government,  nor  even  expressly 
of  the  Government  as  a  whole,  to  prépare  for  just 
such  contingencies  as  the  South  African  war.  The 
people  apprehended  this,  and  did  not  feel  that  they 
could  hold  the  Government  responsible,  as  they  would 
in  other  matters  ;  and,  having  no  specified  man  or 
men  to  hold  responsible,  one  section  of  the  people 
began  to  place  the  responsibility  upon  another.  A 
majority  looke^  to  Québec  as  responsible  for  the 
delay^__ajTd>J3iT"bcc  Innli-cd  to  the  other  Frovinrrn. 
as  responsible  for  the  haste.  Seeing  the  situation, 
the  Government  evaded  as  far  as  possible  ail  respon- 
sibility, which  they  threw  upon  the  "  majority."  ^A^Pi- 
effect,  the  people  of  Québec  were  told  not  to  blâme 
the  Government,  because  the  "  majority  "  was  respon- 
sible, and  the  people  elsewhere  were  told  that  if  they 
had  oiTJ^^d^^'^^^trBt'^'i  sooner  that  they  were  a, 
majority  the  offer  would  hâve  been  sooner  made. 
Between  the  constitution  and  the  majority  the 
Government  escaped.  There  was  evidently  some 
incompleteness  or  misadjustment  in  the  machinery 
for  managing  a  participation  in  an   Impérial  war. 

It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  that  the 
Colonies  could  make  it  a  practice  to  take  part  in 
Impérial  wars  on  the  terms  and  under  the  conditions 
of  this  South  African  war.  For  their  own  good  they 
must  be  consulted  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  negotia- 
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tions  that  may  Icad  up  to  war,  or  they  must  e.stablish 
a  better  System  for  independent  délibération.  At 
présent  there  are  neither  the  proper  connections 
for  easy  consultation  nor  the  proper  provisions  for 
careful  délibération.  No  System  is  to  be  desired 
which,  for  example,  would  make  it  difficult  for  the 
Colonies  to  act  promptly  in  an  emergency  like  the 
South  African  crisis,  even  though  there  was  about 
the  action  more  of  an  impulsive  springing  forward 
along  lines  of  habituai  tendency  than  of  deliberate 
reasoning  on  the  merits  or  necessities  of  the  particular 
occasion.  But  impulsiveness  should  be  treated  as  a 
reserve,  and  .should  be  sparingly  called  upon.  If  it 
can  be  imagined  that  statesmen  could  ever  hold 
power  in  England  who  would  be  so  unscrupulous, 
the  présent  lack  of  System  might  cnable  thcm  to 
make  tools  of  the  Colonies.  If  they  waited  until 
the  very  eve  of  the  déclaration  of  war  they  might, 
by  a  little  manipulation  and  a  skilful  use  of  the 
catch-words  of  patriotism,  pla}-  upon.  local  partisan- 
ship,  upon  an  honourablc  dread  of  appearing  to  falter 
before  the  world,  or  upon  generosity  of  sentiment, 
and  gain  their  point.  Those  who  désire  the  con- 
tinuance  of  the  Empire,  no  less  than  those  who  hold 
strong  views  on  the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  and 
{)articularl)'  of  minoritics  within  the  Colonies,  must 
wish  to  prevent  the  possibilit}'  of  abuse.  Précautions 
must  be  taken  against  an  even  improbable  resort  to 
the  expédient  of  a  stampcdc. 

If  the  Colonies  did  not  offer  assistance  on  an)' 
rightful  occasion,  or  if  they  did  not  respond  to  any 
appeal   made,  a  gênerai   danger  would   be  incurred. 
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Let  us  fill  out  a  case  with  suppositions.  The  people 
of  Canada  had  not  been  sounded  on  the  question  of 
participation  in  the  South  African  war,  and  their 
Government  had  not  been  consulted  about  the  poHcy 
from  which  the  war  resulted.  Suppose  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  despatch  of  October  3rd  was  received 
the  Government  had  decided  that  it  vvould  not  give 
it  effect.  Such  a  thing  might  hâve  happened  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  Suppose  then  that  the  Governor- 
General  had  dismissed  the  Government,  as  any 
Governor-General  might  do,  because  they  refused 
to  allow  him  to  give  effect  to  instructions  he  had 
received  from  the  Government  he  was  sent  to 
represent.  Suppose,  still  further,  that  the  people  of 
Canada,  in  their  indignation  at  such  a  step,  had  so 
loudly  protested  that  no  other  Government  would 
dare  to  act.  Canada  would  not  hâve  participated. 
Not  only  would  any  effect  on  the  world  from  the 
spectacle  of  Impérial  co-operation  hâve  been  lost, 
but  Canada's  défection  would  hâve  fatally  damaged 
the  prestige  of  a  united  Empire.  Other  nations 
would  cease  to  count  on  it  as  a  certain  factor.  The 
Empire  would  not  hold  the  place  it  does  to-day, 
and  the  resuit  of  the  internai  dissensions  none  can 
estimate.  Whatever  views  may  be  held  of  the  status 
the  Colonies  should  hâve,  it  is  certain  that  their 
interests  cannot  be  forwarded  by  anything  which 
lowers  the  prestige  of  the  British  communities  or 
créâtes  ill-feeling. 

This  may  seem  a  remote  and  improbable  case, 
but  it  is  not  an  impossible  one.  Any  one  of  many 
différent  imaginable  things  might  happen  to  prcvcnt 
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the  response  of  a  Colony  suddenly  appealed  to,  or, 
if  not  appealed  to,  its  response  in  a  sudden  emergenc}-. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  mistakes  is  to  hâve  some 
machinery  for  properly  approaching  the  Colonies. 

In  addition  to  remedying  defects  such  as  thèse 
some  arran<reinent  must  be  made  whereby  thèse 
Impérial  Questions  can  be  brought  to  the  Colonies 
to'  bc  discussed  If  the  Colonies  are  going  to  take 
part  m  such  an'airs  it  is  a  duty  they  owe  themselves 
to  thorougliTy  dlscuss  them,  just  as  the  people  of  the 
United  Kinp^dom  do^  A  popular  Council  meeting  in 
London  would  not  supply  vvhat  is  needed.  If  Colo- 
nials  are  to  make  such  questions  their  own  they  must 
hâve  them  brought  home  for  discussion.  They  must 
be  made  a  part  of  their  politics. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  some  .system  by  which  the 
dealing  with  questions  of  active  Imperialism  .shall 
be  centred  in  the  Dominion  Government.  Thèse 
questions  should  be  understood  to  belong  as  exclu- 
sively  to  the  Dominion  Government  as  the  tariff 
does.  U  must  nevcr  be  possible  for  Ontario  to  send 
a  contingent  or  vote  money  for  a  battleship  while 
Québec  holds  aloof;  and  it  must  never  be  so  un- 
certain  who  is  responsible  that  différent  sections  of 
the  people,  at  a  loss  for  a  dcfinite  object,  will  accu.se 
and  attack  each  other.  Every  argument  in  favour  of 
the  System  of  responsible  goverr.ment  in  an\'  mattcrs 
applies  with  full  force  in  favour  of  the  centralising 
upon  an  indixidual  or  indix  iduals  of  rcsjjonsibility  for 
the  steps  taken  in  active  Imj)crialism.  Again,  what 
is  needed  is  a  system  b}'  which  Impérial  questions 
sliall   bc  considcrcd   just   as  c\cr\-   otiicr  question   is 
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considérée!.  They  must  hâve  no  spécial  sanctity, 
and  nothing  that  removes  them  above  the  same  kind 
of  discussion  that  is  given  to  any  other  important 
issue.  If  Tmpf^rialiqrn  k  \r\  mp;i|-|  anvthjng  to  Canada 
it_  musF^entër  into  the  Hfe  and  thought  of  Canada, 


and  it  must  be  discussed  in  Canada.  Before  Canada 
can  profit  by  ImpeiiaHsm  Cciria"dTans  must  become  an 
Impérial  race,  and  they  can  grow  to  be  that  only  by 
working  out  in  their  own  midst  ail  the  separate 
problems  of  Imperialism,  and  not  by  delegating  this 
working  out  to  a  few  nominal  représentatives  who 
meet  with  others  like  themselves  in  London.  Im- 
perialism must  come  before  the  people  of  Canada 
just  as  it  now  does  before  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  should  not  be  informed  of  im- 
pending  negotiations  if  publicity  might  imperil  them. 
The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  in  such 
cases  informed.  But  they  must  hâve  just  as  direct 
and  just  as  immédiate  power  over  the  man  or  men 
who  are  conducting  the  negotiations  on  their  behalf 
as  hâve  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Thèse  considérations  lead  up  to  the  solution  I 
venture  to  suggest  for  the  immédiate  difificulties. 
There  must  be  in  the  Dominion  Government  a 
minister  who  is  as  distinctly  and  definitely  respon- 
sible  for  the  external  activities  of  Canada  as  is  the 
Colonial  Secretary  in  England  for  Colonial  Affairs, 
or    the   Foreign   Secretary  for  Foreign   Affairs. 

This  solution  is  so  simple  that  it  has  no  doubt 
suggested  itself  to  many  others,  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  it  has  not  been  publicly  discussed.  In  a 
Word,  the  particular  defects  in  the  Impérial  machi- 
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nery  revcaled  by  the  late  events  can  be  most  easily 
and  most  effectively  remedied  by  the  création  in 
Canada,  and  in  each  of  the  other  self-governing 
Colonies,  of  a  ^Ministry  of  Impérial  and  Foreign 
/Xffairs.  The  portfolio  might,  of  course,  be  held 
conjointly  with  anothcr,  but  it  should  be  as  distinct 
from  an\'  other  as  the  portfolio  of  Agriculture  from 
that  of  Finance.  Lord  Salisbury  combined  the 
Premiership  with  the  Secretaryship  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  and  Colonial  l'remiers  might  be  the  most 
suitable  Ministers  of  Impérial  and  Foreign  Affairs  : 
although  if  many  questions  were  up  for  settlement, 
and  particularly  if  man}^  conférences  \\ere  necessar\', 
it  might  be  better  to  add  one  to  the  présent  number 
of  ministers  and  let  the  new  department  engage  the 
whole  attention  of  one  man. 

For  the  Colonies,  Impérial  affairs  and  foreign  affairs 
would  naturally  come  under  one  department.  From 
the  local  standpoint  they  are  both  external  relations, 
and  under  j^rcsent  conditions  they  hâve  both  an 
Impérial  side,  because  the  Colonies  can  settle  foreign 
questions  onI\'  through,  or  in  co-operation  with,  the 
Impérial  (io\-ernmcnt.  \^ct  a  double  title  for  the 
office  would  be  préférable  to  a  single  one. 

If  there  is  thus  a  distinct  class  of  most  important 
(juestions,  that  class  should  be  made  a  distinct 
department  of  Governmental  thought  and  actixitw 
Only  in  this  wa\'  can  unit)-,  definiteness,  and  effec- 
tiveness  be  secured,  and  only  in  this  wa\'  can  thèse 
(juestions  be  gi\cii  uiiil\'  and  derinitcness  in  the 
minds  of  the  j)coplc. 

It  ma)'  perha[)s  be   said   ihal   ihc    PrcMuiiM-s  ol   ihc 
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Colonies  now  practically  fill  this  position.  P^ven  if 
this  were  so,  it  would  still  be  advisable  to  name  and 
definitely  locate  this  part  of  their  functions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  they  hâve  never  expressly 
assumed  any  such  functions,  and  the  people  of  the 
Colonies  do  not  look  to  them  as  primarily  respon- 
sible. 

The  advantages  of  placing  a  distinct  and  important 
class  of  public  interests  under  a  single  responsible 
head  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  The  principle  is 
everywhere  acknowledged  ;  and  the  practice  by 
which  a  responsible  minister  proves  a  benefit  is 
familiar  to  ail  British  countries. 

One  most  important  point  is  that  a  minister  upon 
vvhom  responsibility  has  been  fixed  must  hâve  a 
policy,  must  find  something  to  stand  upon.  He 
cannot  avoid  laying  down  a  policy,  as  the  Canadian 
Government  did  over  the  South  African  contingents, 
because  he  would  hâve  no  one  else  upon  whom  to 
lay  the  responsibility.  He  would  hâve  to  défend  his 
course  in  Parliament,  and  the  subject  would  thus  be 
brought  to  the  only  place  where  it  could  rcally  be 
argued.  True,  Impérial  matters  would  thus  come 
into  party  politics  and  be  liable  to  the  abuses  of 
partisanship  ;  but  they  will  get  into  party  politics  in 
any  case,  and  even  though  they  are  handled  some- 
what  roughly  at  times  they  will  get  justice  in  the 
end. 

This  minister  would  keep  thoroughly  posted  on 
Impérial  and  foreign  affairs  and  would  be  ready  for 
issues  before  they  arose.  To  hâve  some  one  man 
whose  business  it   was   to    keep    thus  posted   would 
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alone  commend  the  scheme  to  acceptance.  And  he 
would  be  obliged  for  his  own  sake  to  see  that  the 
people  were  put  in  possession  of  ail  the  facts  that 
could  be  disclosed,  and  were  prepared  for  whatever 
policy  he  might  think  it  wise  to  adopt. 

What  the  existence  of  such  ministers  could  do 
toward  supplying  the  need  for  proper  consultation 
between  the  parts  of  the  Empire  may,  however,  be 
treated  in  a  little  fuller  outline. 

With  a  Minister  of  Impérial  and  Foreign  Affairs 
in  every  self-governing  Colony,  and  a  Premier,  a 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  a  Colonial  Secretary  in 
London,  \ve  would  hâve  the  ex-officio  members  of 
the  best  possible  Council  of  the  Empire.  It  would 
not  be  a  council  in  the  sensé  in  which  a  number 
elected  or  appointed  for  the  spécial  purpose  of 
meeting  together  would  be  a  council,  but  a  scheme 
could  easily  be  devised  by  which  thèse  ministers 
could  meet  together  in  London,  or  any  other  place, 
at  stated  intervais,  or  upon  the  call  of  the  British 
Government,  or  of  a  certain  number  of  themselves, 
and  sit  as  a  Council  of  the  Empire.  The)'  would  be 
a  council  of  envoys. 

It  would  be  the  best  kind  of  a  council  bccausc 
it  could  rcally  scttlc  things.  Each  man  would  be  a 
responsible  minister,  who  would  be  instructed  by  his 
Cabinet,  which  in  turn  would  give  only  such  instruc- 
tions as  it  vvas^  confident  would  bc  endorsed  by  a 
majority  in  Parliamcnt  or  in  the  coLintrx'.  What- 
ever was  agreed  to  at  sucli  a  Council  meeting  could 
therefore  be  carried  out.  It  would  be  best  because 
it  would  be  the  Ic^st  complicatcd  and  Icast  expensive, 
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as  well  as  the  most  efficient.  It  would  be  best 
because  its   meetings   could   be  in  secret. 

Except  in  the  case  of  responsible  ministers  it  is 
répugnant  to  British  institutions  that  public  business 
should  be  secretly  conducted.  If  there  vvere  any 
joint  Parliament  or  représentative  Council  consti- 
tuted  otherwise  than  above,  its  meetings  would  hâve 
to  be  as  open  as  are  the  meetings  of  Parliament 
to-day.  This  would  mean  that  the  most  serious 
questions  would  never  come  before  it,  because  secrecy 
is  so  often  essential  to  safety  or  success  ;  and  a 
Cabinet  formed  out  of  members  of  such  a  Parliament 
or  Council  would  be  too  far  removed  from  responsi- 
bility  to  the  people,  and  it  would  probably  be  found 
either  to  absorb  the  business  or  to  be  impracticable 
in  the  absence  of  clearly  divided  parties  within  the 
Council.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Council  of  Ministers, 
each  of  whom  is  directly  responsible  to  his  local 
Parliament  for  the  conduct  of  Impérial  and  foreign 
relations,  could  meet  in  secret,  whenever  necessary, 
and  then  could  make  public  at  the  right  moment  its 
décisions.  In  the  meantime  the  Cabinets  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  could  hâve  elaborated 
such  plans  or  completed  such  arrangements  as  the 
situation  required.  No  time  would  be  lost,  no  effort 
wasted,  and  yet  there  would  be  no  departure  from 
the  satisfactory  and  familiar  System  of  responsible 
government. 

Another  advantage  of  secret  discussion  would  be 
that  différences  of  opinion  among  the  constituent 
units  in  the  Empire  could  be  adjusted,  or  a  way 
found   around   a  "difficulty,  without  the   friction   that 
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might  be  caused  if  popular  majorities  made  the 
décisions,  or  if  a  popular  Council  discussed  them. 
And  if  any  of  the  Colonies  dissented  from  any  pro- 
position or  was  unready  to  take  part  in  any  enter- 
prise,  either  the  proposed  action  could  be  dropped  or 
an  expédient  hit  upon,  by  which  it  need  not  appear 
before  the  world  that  différence  existed.  If,  for 
example,  the  Home  Government  saw  that  the 
holding  to  a  certain  policy  might  produce  war  with 
some  foreign  Power,  and  desired  the  assistance  of  the 
Colonies  if  war  was  declared,  it  would  be  most 
désirable  to  find  out  beforehand,  and  without  exciting 
public  attention  or  public  passion,  what  the  attitude 
of  each  Colony  was  likely  to  be.  There  are  possible 
wars,  which,  at  least  until  they  reach  a  stage  where 
the  very  existence  of  the  Empire  was  thrcatened, 
Canada  could  not  well  undertake  to  engage  in,  if  she 
considered  her  domestic  peace  and  harmony.  Perhaps 
the  British  statesmen  could  change  their  policy  in 
conséquence,  or,  if  not,  a  compromise  might  easily  be 
arranged,  and  when  the  crisis  was  reached  Canada 
might  bc  asked  to  do  only  what  she  could  safely  do. 
If  a  minor  war  was  of  particular  interest  only  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  if  the  Colonies  werc  not  in  a 
position  to  take  a  needless  burden,  it  could  be 
announced  as  a  police  war  in  which  the  Colonies 
would  not  be  asked  to  take  part  ;  or  in  which  only 
those  Colonies  would  be  asked  which  had  interests 
dircctly  involved.  Thèse  would  bc  expédients  for 
avoiding  certain  evils  of  inévitable  différences  in 
interests,  but  they  would  be  statesmanlikc.  The 
Colonies  must  be  free  to   influence   Impérial  polic\-, 
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or  impose  limitations,  without  endangering  even 
apparent  harmony. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Colonies  there  are  two 
classes  of  Impérial  questions — those  in  which  a  Colony 
is  interested  chiefly  because  the  United  Kingdom  or 
some  other  Colony  is  interested,  and  those  in  which 
it  is  interested  as  a  principal.  As  an  example  of  the 
former  class,  Canada  was  interested  in  the  South 
African  crisis  chiefly  because  the  South  African 
Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  interested. 
As  an  example  of  the  latter,  Canada  is  seeking  an 
adjustment  with  the  United  States  of  territorial 
claims  in  the  Alaskan  district.  The  United  Kingdom 
itself  is  much  more  directly  interested  in  some 
questions  than  others.  Again  there  may  be  questions 
at  issue  between  two  Colonies,  in  which  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  remaining  Colonies  hâve  little 
interest.  Canada  and  Newfoundland  hâve  the 
question  of  fisheries.  Since  grades  or  différences  of 
interest  exist,  there  is  need  for  constant  watchfulness, 
constant  consultation  and  constant  adjustment. 
Responsible  Ministers  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch, 
who  are  free  to  consult,  and  who  are  empowered  to 
adjust,  can  alone  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation. 

^t  has  happened  on  more  than  one  occasion  thpf 
the  mterests  of  a  Colony  hav^-be£n..overlooked,  or 
sacrificed,  because  it  was  not  informed  of  negotiations 
aîTdlîad  no'"ëâsy^nd  regular  methoB^  of  letting  its 
vt piys^T?^  k n own  Some  years  ago  the  British 
Government  gave  permission  to  Newfoundland  to 
make  a  bargain  with  the  United  States  in  which  the 
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fisheries  were  involved.  On  his  way  to  Washington, 
NewToundland's  représentative  was  interviewed  by  a 
Boston  reporter.  From  a  press  report  of  this  inter- 
view Sir  John  Macdonald  first  learned  that  Canada's 
large  interest  in  the  fisheries  was  about  to  be 
damaged.  The  interest  in  fisheries  is  indivisible  ;  it 
cannot  be  eut  into  halves  like  territory  ;  and  neither 
Canada  nor  Newfoundland  can  ever  bargain  with  its 
share  without  the  knowledge  and  acquiescence  of  the 
other.  Yet  this  fact  was  overlooked  in  London. 
There  is  need  for  a  Minister  of  Impérial  and  Foreign 
Affairs  who  shall  be  thoroughly  acquaintcd  with,  and 
shall  represent,  the  peculiar  interests  of  each  Colony, 
and  whose  right  it  shall  be  to  receive  notification  of 
every  pending  negotiation  in  which  his  Colony  can  be 
even  remotely  interested. 

There  are  désirable  and  important  objects  which 
can  be  attained  only  by  a  séries  of  approximations. 
A  Cabinet  plans  in  such  cases  rather  than  a  Parlia- 
mcnt  or  a  people.  Suppose,  for  example,  and 
without  préjudice,  that  a  real  Impérial  Zollverein  is  a 
désirable  and  important  object.  It  could  be  attained 
only  by  a  séries  of  approximations.  The  steps  might 
hâve  to  be  very  graduai  and  some  of  them  apparently 
very  indirect.  A  committee  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  a 
Cabinet  of  Cabinets,  could  better  plan  for  such  an 
object  and  makc  less  fitful  and  surer  progress  than 
could  an  open  and  popular  gênerai  Council  or 
Parliament  ;  or  than  could  the  separate  Parliaments 
working  indepcndcntl)'  by  resolutions  or  spécial  acts, 
which  might  or  might  not  fit  in  with  similar  action 
clsewhere.     W'hat    the    Cabinet  of  Cabinets  planncd 
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would  be  carried  out  through  the  separate  Parlia- 
ments,  but  ail  the  efforts  would  be  systematised. 

In  the  formation  of  every  policy  and  in  the  stand 
taken  at  every  meeting  for  consultation,  each  Minister 
would  be  guided  or  held  in  check  by  a  regard  for  the 
majority  opinion  and  sentiment  of  his  own  people, 
which  would  be  expressed,  not  in  mob  fashion  at  the 
moment  of  the  crisis,  but  later  in  calmer  times,  when 
ail  the  facts  were  made  known.  The  same  influences 
which  now  prevent  domestic  législation  from  going 
too  fast  for  the  people  would  prevent  prématuré 
Impérial  undertakings,  and  there  would  be  less 
likelihood  of  the  waste  of  reaction. 

A  suprême  advantage  is  that  by  an  arrangement 
like  this  there  would  be  preserved  to  each  component 
part  of  the  Empire,  as  a  unit,  independence  of  action 
upon  every  separate  question.  If  the  Colonies  agrée 
to  the  création  of  a  représentative  Impérial  Council 
they  commit  themselves  in  advance  to  accept  a 
majority  vote  of  that  Council  on  ail  of  a  large  class 
of  questions.  Their  représentatives  might  always  be 
in  a  minority,  and  yet  they  would  be  bound  to  act 
with  the  majority.  If  they  did  not,  the  Council 
would  be  a  farce.  But  with  a  Council  of  responsible 
Ministers,  a  Council  of  Envoys,  no  Colony  would  be 
bound  unless  its  Minister  agreed,  and  it  would  be 
bound  only  to  the  extent  to  which  he  agreed.  There 
would  be  no  majority  vote  in  such  a  Council.  The 
fact  that  a  majority  was  of  one  opinion  might 
influence  others  to  coincide,  but  it  would  be  the 
final  acceptance  by  thèse  others,  and  not  the  existence 
of  an  original  majority,  that  would  bind  their  respec- 
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tive  parts  of  the  Empire.  Thcn  evcr\'  partlcular 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  one  of  thèse  Ministers 
would  be  discussed  in  his  home  ParHament,  and  the 
people  would  pass  upon  ever)-  separate  action.  Thus 
would  the  rights  of  individuaht}'  be  preserved  to  the 
Colonies. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  we  would  by 
such  an  arrangement  pledge  ourselves  to  active 
Imperialism,  which  we  are  not  rcady  to  do.  This 
does  not  necessarily  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would,  by  this  means,  hâve  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
testing,  and  of  presenting  our  views  at  the  very 
initiation  of  every  movement,  and  would  hâve  a 
check  interposed  between  an\'  démagogues  outside 
our  own  country  and  the  mob  at  home.  Our  own 
démagogues  we  can  attend  to  ourselves.  We  would 
be  protected  against  the  cvils  of  wholesale  commit- 
ment  and  impulsiveness. 

Besides,  we  hâve  external  relations.  This  is  the 
primary  fact.  No  matter  what  our  political  status 
may  be  at  any  time  we  hope  always  to  hâve  relations 
with  ev^ery  British  country,  and  with  as  man\'  other 
countrics  as  possible.  If  we  are  to  be  a  country 
worth  living  in,  or  living  for,  we  will  alwaws  liave 
external  relations  which  will  bc  so  important  that 
they  deserve  (jrganised  and  distinctive  treatment. 
The  création  of  a  Ministry  whose  business  it  is  to 
promote  our  external  interests  would  merci}-  show 
our  intention  to  treat  an  important  part  of  our 
interest  seriousl)-.  It  would  be  a  devclopment  of 
control  over  our  own  affairs,  and  not  a  giving  awa\'  of 
an)'thing  we  hâve  still  rcservcd.      L'ndcr  présent  con- 
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ditions,  our  Minister  of  external  relations  could  not 
manage  any  foreign  affairs  on  his  own  initiative, 
because  the  management  of  our  foreign  relations 
belongs  by  constitution  to  the  British  Government. 
But  we  are  now  generally  consulted  in  matters  where 
our  interests  are  involved,  and  in  the  Joint  High 
Commission,  sitting  on  the  Alaskan  boundary  and 
other  questions  at  issue  with  the  United  States,  v.^e 
hâve  been  allowed  a  majority  of  the  British  repré- 
sentation. We  will  always  hereafter  hâve  a  voice  in 
the  settlement  of  our  own  foreign  relations.  It  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  grant  it, 
and  in  any  case  we  shall  demand  it.  But  satisfactory 
as  the  représentation  allowed  us  on  any  commis- 
sions may  be,  that  représentation  is  now  a  matter  of 
grâce,  and  not  a  matter  of  system.  The  existence  of 
a  Minister  who  is  responsible  to  Canadians  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  in  as  far  as  Canada  has 
a  voice  in  them,  vvould  merely  be  supplying  the 
machinery  by  which  Canada  could,  in  a  regular  and 
systematic  way,  express  her  views.  It  would  be  a 
movement  toward  the  rounding-off  of  our  system  of 
self-government,  and  yet  would  be  neither  a  challenge 
for  independence  in  thèse  matters,  nor  a  submis- 
sion to  continuai  dependence.  It  would  simply  be 
the  supplying  of  defects  in  the  présent  machinery. 

Another  point  that  may  be  raised  against  the 
suggestion  is,  that  if  a  Minister  was  appointed  for 
such  a  department  he  would,  from  a  common  weak- 
ness  of  human  nature,  be  anxious  always  to  hâve 
something  to  show  as  a  proof  of  his  energy  or 
wisdom,  and  that,  as  a  conséquence,  new  obligations 
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would  continuai  1\'  be  forced  upon  us  ;  he  might 
become  a  busybod\'.  If  enough  legitimate  and 
necessar}'  business  cannot  now  be  found  for  the 
constant  emplo\-ment  of  a  Minister,  then  join  the 
portfolio  to  some  other.  But  with  preferential  trade, 
the  Pacific  cable,  the  Alaskan  boundar\',  and  other 
issues  with  the  United  States,  our  interests  in  an 
American  trans-isthmian  canal,  German  discrimina- 
tion against  our  goods,  the  desirabilit}'  of  securing 
more  favourable  terms  from  many  other  countries, 
and  the  South  African  War,  we  hâve  surely  had 
problems  enough  during  the  past  {g\w  months  to 
havc  kept  a  Minister  out  of  mischicf.  And  thcre  is 
not  likely  to  be  anv  lack  in  the  future.  Our  external 
relations  hâve  not  been  cultivated  as  the\'  might 
hâve  been,  and  the  ambition  of  a  Minister,  whom  we 
could  call  to  account  when  we  would,  might  not  be 
an  unmixed  evil. 

As  a  resuit  of  a  stud\'  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Canada  took  part  in  th{"  South  .African  War, 
I  hâve  been  convinced  that  our  swstem  has  weak- 
nesses  and  defects,  and  the  remed)-  I  hâve  suggested 
is  the  one  that  has  seemed  to  me  at  once  most  simple 
and  most  practicable.  It  is  a  development  of  the 
Cabinet  principle,  and  not  of  the  Représentative 
principlc.  Aside  from  the  limitations  under  which 
a  new  popular  or  an  ap{3ointi\e  représentative  bodx' 
would  suffer,we  hâve  Parliaments  enough  and  pojiular 
Councils  enough  in  the  Empire  alread\'.  W'hat  I  hâve 
proposed  provides  a  Commiltee  that  can  better  than 
any  other  body  do  the  work  of  a  Council  ;  but  it 
provides  more  than  a  Coiuicil.      Vvoiw  the  standpoint 
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of  the  Colonies  it  is  the  centralising  in  the  hands  of 
one  man,  who  can  be  held  to  strict  accountability, 
of  the  management  of  its  external  relations  ;  whose 
Personal  responsibility  will  tend  to  prevent  that  con- 
fusion in  which,  on  the  ground  of  previous  suspicions 
or  of  isolated  indiscrétions,  one  section  may  attack 
another  ;  whose  very  existence  will  impose  the  check 
of  System  upon  any  attempt  to  snatch  a  verdict  from 
the  passions  of  an  hour  ;  and  who  can  consult,  with 
what  frankness  or  secrecy  may  be  désirable,  those 
with  whom  he  must  co-operate  for  his  country's 
good. 

This  simple  arrangement  provides  facilities  for 
co-operation.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  make  more 
rigid  or  more  complicated  the  formai  ties  of  Empire, 
or  prevent  in  any  way  the  growth  of  the  substantial 
independence  of  the  Colonies  and  the  localising  of 
responsibility  which  are  vital  to  true  development. 

It  places  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  whose 
dévotion  to  the  Mother  Country,  and  to  the  idéal  of 
union,  is  theirchief  political  inspiration  ;  and  it  allows 
room  for  the  normal  évolution  of  those  Canadians, 
some  called  French-Canadians  and  some  called  Eng- 
lish-Canadians,  who,  boin  since  Confédération,  hâve 
never  known  anything  but  a  united  Canada,  great 
enough  in  extent  and  resources  and  in  the  capacity  of 
its  people  to  be  an  independent  nation  ;  who  hâve  ail 
the  feelings  natural  to  such  conditions  ;  whose  read- 
ings  in  history  and  whose  reflections  hâve  persuaded 
them  that  the  principle  of  nationality  is  sound  ;  who 
hâve  always  been  sincère  admirers  of  the  charactcr, 
of  the  ideals,  and  in  gênerai,  of  the  methods  of  the 
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people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  whom,  as  against 
the  rest  of  the  world,  they  sentimentalh-  identif}- 
themselves,  but  whose  very  appréciation  has  rather  led 
them  to  consider  how  \ve  in  Canada  could  play  our 
part  in  the  world  with  like  strength  and  success  than 
created  a  désire  to  be  taken  up  more  completely  into 
the  successful  Hfe  others  had  achieved  ;  and  who  hâve, 
yet,  gradually  corne  to  recognise  the  paralleh'sm, 
if  not  identity,  of  the  interests  of  Canada  with 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  who  are 
now  intellectually  prepared  to  consider  methods  of 
co-operation,  if  such  methods  and  such  co-operation 
do  not  destroy  the  individuaHsm,  and  the  increasing 
opportunity  for  individual  initiative,  and  the  increasing 
sensé  of  individual  responsibihty,  which  develop  the 
man  as  a  man  and  la}-  the  only  sure  foundation  for 
encUiring  greatness. 


UNWIN    UKOIIIKKS,   THE  GRESHAM   PKESS,   WOKING   AND  I.ONDON. 
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writer  of  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  topic  of  the 
week.  A  feature  of  the  paper  is  its  foreign  and  colonial 
correspondence,  which  is  supplied  by  writers  selected 
especially  for  their  sympathy  with  the  country  which 
they  represent. 

Terms  of  Subscripilon  by  Posi, 

Home.  Foreign  Postal  Union. 

Yearly     ...     £i    8s.  od.  !  Yearly      ...     £i  los,  od. 
Half-yearly  £o  14s.  od.  |  Half-yearly   ;^^o  15s.  od. 

QUARTERLY         ^O     7S.    od.    '    QUARTERLY  £o     JS,    6d. 

Scate  of  Charges  for  Advertisements. 

Front  Cover  or  hrst  page  facing  matter      ;f  10    os.    od. 
Back  Cover  or  last  page  facing  matter  £()    os.    od. 

Other  pages  ^8    os.    od. 

and  pro  rata. 

Companies         ;^i2  per  page. 


THE  SPEAKER  PUBUSKiNG  GO.,  Ltd., 

14.  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  LONDON. 


T.   FISHER  UNWIN,    Publisher, 


THE    STORY    OF 

THE    NATIONS 

A  SERIES   OF   POPULAR   HISTORIES. 


Each    Volume    is  furnished  with    Maps^   Illustrations,  and    Index.       Large 

Crown  ^vo.,/uncy  clotk,  gold  lettered,  or  Library  Edition^  dark  cloth,  burnished 

re<l  top,  5  S.  each.  —  Or  may  be  had  in  half  Persian,   clotli  sides^  gilt  tops  ; 

Price  on  Application. 


ny  the  Rev.  S.  Barixg- 
By   Professer   ALFRED 


1.  Rome.     By  ARTHUR  GiLMAN,  M.A. 

2.  The    Jews.      By    Professor  J.   K. 

HOS.MKR. 

3.  Germany 

Goulu. 

4.  Carthage, 

J,  ClIUlCCH. 

5.  Aloxander's  Empire.    By  Prof. 
J.  P.  Mamakfy. 

6.  The    Moors     in     Spaln.      By 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

7.  Ancient     Egypt.      By   Prof. 
Gkorce  I^vwlinson. 

■<.  Hungary.      lîy   Prof.  Arminius 

Va.mbery. 
g.  Tlie     Saraoens.      By     Arthur 

GiLMAN,  M.A. 

0.  Ireland.      By    the    Hon.    Emily 
Lawless. 

1.  Chaldea.       By     Zenaide     A. 
Ragozin. 

J.  Tlie  Gotha.  By  Henry  Bradlev. 
\.  Assyria.  By  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 
4  Turkey.      By    Stanley    Lane- 

POOLE. 

5.  H  oïl  and.      By   Professor    J.    E. 

TUOROLD   ROGERS. 

6.  Mediaeval  France.    By  Gustave 

Masson. 

7.  Persia.    By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 

8.  Phiœniola.     By  Prof.  George 

Rawlinsox. 

Media.    By  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin, 

20.  The  Hansa  Towns.    By  Helen 

ZiMMElCN. 

21.  Early     Britain.       By    Professor 

ALKKKD  j.  CllUIv'ClI. 

22.  The    Barbary    Corsaire.      By 

Stanley  Lane-I'oolk. 

23.  Russia.    By  W.  R.  Morkim.. 

24.  The  Jews  under  the  Roman 
Empire.    By  W.  D.  Morrison. 

4Q.  Austria.     Hv  Sidney  Whitman. 

ào.  Modem  Engiand  before  the  Refovm  Bill. 

51    China.     By  Prui essor  Douglas. 


19. 


By  John  MacKintosii, 
By  R.  SlEAD  and 


25.  Scotland. 
LL.D. 
Switzerland. 

LiNA   HUG. 

Mexico.    By  Susan  Hale. 
Portugal.  By  H.  Morse  Stephens. 
The  Normans.    I3y  Saraii  Orne 
Jewett. 

The  Byzantine   Empire.     By 
C.  w.  C.  O.MAN,  M.A. 
Sicily:    Pliccnician,    Greek 
and    Roman.      By  the  late  E.  A. 

1>"RKEMAN. 

32,  The    Tuscan   and   Genoa 

Republics.     By  Bella  Duhy. 

33,  Poland.     By  W.  R.  Morfill. 

34,  Parthia.  By  Prof.  George  Raw- 
linsox. 

The     Australian    Common- 
wealth.     By   Greville   Tregar- 

TllKN. 

Spain.    By  H.  E.  Watts. 

Japan.    By  David  Murray,  Ph.D. 

South    Africa.     By  George  M. 

Thkal. 

Venico.      By  the    lion,  Aletiiea 

WlEL. 

40.  The  Crusades:  The  Latin  Kinjî- 
doni  of  Jérusalem.  By  T.  A.  ARCHER 
and  Charles  L.  ICingskord. 

41.  Vedio  India.  By  Zenaide  A. 
Racozin. 

42.  The  West  Indles  and  the 
Spanish     Main.      By    James 

RODWAV,  F.I..S. 

43.  Bohcniia.     Hv  C.  i:.  Maurice. 

44.  The  Balkans.    Hv  W.  Miller. 


35. 


39. 


45.  Canada.     Hy  Dr 


Boi  RINOT. 

By  li.  W.  Erazer, 


British  India. 

1  1..1'.. 

Modem  France;    By  André  le 

The  Franks.  Bv  Lewis  Sergeant. 

I^A. 


By  Justin  McCartuy,  M.P 


11,  Patornoster  Buildinsrs.   London,   E.C 


LIVERPOOL    DAILY    POST. 
LIVERPOOL    ECHO. 


LIVERPOOL  WEEKLY    POST. 


TO    ADVERTISERS. 

Since  the  ycar  1882  vve  hâve  been  in  the  habit  of  periodically  calling  in  an  in- 
dependent  firm  of  Auditors  to  Examine  oiir  Books,  and  Report  on  our  Circulation, 
and  Ai.L  Advertisers  read  WITH  Ixterest  the  Certiticates  we  issue  showing  our 
continued  progrtss. 

Since  the  year  1882  the  guaranteed  circulation  01  the  IJvcrpool  Dailv  Posf' 
Livcrpool  Echo,  and  l.iverpool  Wcckly  Post,  has  increased  froni  428,605  copies  "to 

And  sonie  weeks  the  circulation  has  reaclied 

t,-*00,000    CO¥>IES. 

We  conlidently  assert  from  reliable  knowledge  at  our  disposai  that  ourestahhsh- 
nient  is  circiilating 

MORE    NEWSPAPERS 
THAN  ALL  THE  OTHER  LIVERPOOL  NEWSPAPER  OFFICES  COMBINED. 

No  other  Liverpool  papers  pulilisli  their  circulations,  and  their  assertions  are 
wholly  unsupported  by  figures. 

*,..*  The  "LIVERPOOL  Daily  Post"  has  a  PRIVATE  WIRE  froni  its  London 
0;"iice,  130,  Fleet  Street,  to  Head  Office  at  Liverpool,  and  this  wirj  is  AVAILAHLE 
b3th  DAY  AND  NIGHTior  the  transmission  of  NEWS  and  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  SOUND  OF  A  VOICE  THAT  IS  STILL 

^   S  tory  of  the    Unseen   World. 

By     ARCHIE     CAMPBELL. 

Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MARGINS. 

Five  Essays  by  CLIFFORD  HARRISON. 

Being  Suggestions  of  Thought  and  lùiquiry. 

I.  An  Enquiryinto  INIysticism.  2.  The  Illusion  of  Realism.  3.  The  Linesof  Coïncidence 
4.  Arrest  or  Advance  ?    5.  The  Lost  Riches  of  the  World. 

7/7ree  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 
THF.    LIFE    AND   CONFESSION    OF    ASENATH,  the    Daughter    of 

Peutephres  and  Heliopolis.  Narrating  ho\v  the  All-Beautilul  Joseph  t.xik  lier 
to  Wife.  Prepar<.d  by  Marv  Brodrick,  froni  Notes  supplied  by  the  late  Sir 
Peter  le  Page  Renouf.     Eiglitcfiipcnce  net. 

"This  translation  of  an  ancient  and  alniost  unknown  story  is  from  the  oldest — the  Gieek — text.  Il 
fornis  a  charniinj;  narrative  fuU  of  antiqiiarian  interest." — The  Bookmiiii,  KebriiaiT,  1901. 

Ca!<iloi<iie  sent  on  (ippliiation,  including  Psychical  and  Mystical  Litcratiiir. 


PHILIP  WELLBY,  6,  HenriettaSt.,Coverit  Garden,  London 


Tele^rams     "Sun,"  London.  Téléphone:  148,  Holborn. 

Is  the  BEST,   BRIOHTEST,    NEWSIEST,   and   most 

Populap  HfltiFPENNY   Evening  Paper  in  London. 


The  value  to  the  advertiser  of  a  Good  Home 
Circulation   cannot   be  over  estimated. 

"THE  SUN,"  by  its  good  literary  style  and 
clean  news  pages,  has  rapidly  become  the  favourite 
Evening  Paper  for  Home  Readers. 


Advertisement  Rates  on  Application  to  : 

Advertisement  H[anager,  "SUN"  OFFICE,  TUDOR  ST.,  E.C. 

Telegrams  :  "Saturday  Review,  London."  Téléphone  :  No,  5235,  Gérard. 

SaturdaF  Rcuieu) 

OF  LITEI{/\TUI)E,  POLITIGS,  SCIENCE,  AND  AI^T. 

(Founded    in    1855.) 

THK    SATUHDAY    Rp:VIE\V   pays  sptcial    attention  to   ail   niatteis   atïectinji 
Foici.i;n  Alïaiis,  the  Cluirch,  and  Social  Politics.     Thcre  are,  also,  spécial  articles 
on  Finance,  and  on  tlie  Literary,  Artistic,  Musical  and  Dramatic  events  of  the 
\veel<,  by  well-known  critics.     Its  politics  are  Tory,  but  the  point  of  view  is  strictiy 
indepenclent. 

TERMS    OF   SUBSCRIPTION  (including  Postage». 

rNTIKI)  KlN(;iiOM.  AlîKDAI). 

^:     S.     (I.  il     S.     (/ 

Twelve  Months        18    2  ^1  10    4 

Six  Months  0  14    2  0  15    2 

Three  Months  071  077 

THK  SATUHDAY  KKVIKW  is  pubiished  every  Saturday  niorninji,  but  a  Forain 
Edition  is  issued,  in  time  for  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Mails,  every  Kriday  after- 
iioon.     In  tluevent  cl  :iny  dJticulty  beiny  experienced  in  obtainin.^  the  Review, 
the  Publisiiei  would  bc  .Ulad  {<>  be  infonned  inimediately. 

38,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREtT,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  Best,  Brightest,  and  most  Interesting 
Paper  in  the  World. 


TM  E 


DAILY  GHRONIGLE 

TEN     OR     TWELVE     PAGES. 


Fullest  Reports  of  ail  Current  Events,  and  Spécial 
Telegratns  from  our  Correspondents  everywhere. 


J^aciijff,  Tiowirig,  Cricket, 

football  c5  Oihier  Sports 

BY    EXPERTS. 

Science  Sc  A.rx 

Specially   clealt   with. 

WRITERS  AND  READERS  GOLUMN,  LITERARY  REVIEWS,  AND 
ALL  ITEMS  APPERTAINIIG  TO  LITERATURE. 


Ube  ipaper  for  tbe  JFamil^?  Ciicle, 


Best  ÂdvertisiDg  Médium  for  ail  Classes. 

Ap/tly  for   Scale  of  Cfiarges, 

DAILY   CHRONICLE    BUILDINGS, 
FLEET   STREET,   LONDON,  E.C. 
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IVjr.  T.  Fisher  Uqwin's  List. 

CANADA 

i;v 

J.  G.   BOURINOT. 

(Story  of  the  Nations  Séries.) 

Fully    Ilhi-^tiatid. 

Cloth,  5s. 

A  H.stniv  uf  Canada  for  Childn  ii. 

CANADA 

JEAN    FORSYTH. 

(Children's  Study  Séries.) 

llliistraU'd. 

Cloth,  2s.   6d. 


A  Book  ahout  Our  Sailors. 

THE  HANDÏ  MAN 

AFLOAT    AND    ASHORE. 

r.v 

TheRev.a.  GOODENOUQH,  R.N. 

Wili    niany    lllust.atidns. 

Cloth,   6s. 

îj  MR.  THOMAS  ATKINS 

.2     « 

""  I         The  Rev.  E.  J.  HARDY,  A\.A. 

•ai 

»,  ^  Ulustnitfd. 

S  I  Pn'ce   6s. 

U   THE  WAR  TO  DATE 

.■=    s  A  l'opulai  ll.M.nx  ,,i  tlu  l'u^i  ni  Wai . 

J;  ?  A.    H.    SCAIFE. 

Ëî^   '^  «y     I  Illustiatid. 

Cloth,   3s.   6d. 


Loridon  :  T.   FISHEf{  U^WIN, 

l'Ai  i;k'N()sti;1v'  soi'au'K,  kc 


OR  2J0 


ELEY'S 


23  0   LONG 


RIFLE  AND  REVOLVER  CARTRIDOES 

OF     EVERY     DESCRIPTION. 

For  Smith  &  Wesson  Pistols,  .32,  .38  and  .44.     For  Colt's  Pistols,  .45,  .32  and  .38. 

.303  for  British  Government  Magazine  Rifles  and  Lee-Speed  Rifles. 

Also  for  Marliit,  Colt's,   Wiiuiicsfcr,  Maniiliclicr.  Maitscr  and  Kiai^-yor^cnscit  Kifics 

.303  FOR  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  &  LEE-SPEED  RIFLES. 


LOADED  WITH  CORDITE  (GOVERNMENT  SPECIFICATION). 


IVchUy  {Mark  II.)  Scrvn  c  Modcl.      Cal.  .455,  .450  aud  3S.      Coll  and  W'cblcy  Tar!<cL 


Of  ail  Qunmakers  and  Dealers. 
Wholesale  only. 


T.    FISHER  UN-WIN,   Publisher, 


BUILDERS  OF  GREATER 
BRITAIN 


EDITIil)  BY 


H.  F.  WILSON 

A  Set  of  lO  Vo/umes,  each  witli  Photoiiraviiye  Frontispiece^ 
aiiil  Map,  large  crown  "àvo.,  cloth,  5  S.  each. 


The  complot  ion  of  the  Sixticth  ycar  of  the  Queen's  reign  will  be  tlii.'  occasion  of  miicli 
retrospect  ancl  rcvicw,  in  tlie  course  of  which  the  grcat  men  wlio,  undor  the  auspices  of  Her 
Majcsly  and  her  prcdcccssors,  hâve  helped  to  niake  ihc  Brilisli  Empire  what  it  is  to-day, 
will  naturally  be  broujjht  to  mind.  Hence  the  idea  of  the  ]>rcscnt  séries.  Thèse  biographies, 
concise  but  full,  popular  but  authoritative,  hâve  been  desij,med  with  the  view  of  giving  in 
each  case  an  adcciuule  picture  of  tlie  builder  in  relation  to  his  work. 

The  séries  will  be  undcr  the  gênerai  cditorship  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson,  fomierly  Fellow 
of  Trinity  Collège,  Cambridge,  and  now  privatc  secretary  to  the  Right  Hon.  J,  Chamberlain 
at  the  Colonial  Office.  Each  volume  will  be  pkiccd  in  com]K*tcnt  hanils,  and  will  contain 
the  best  i)orlriit  obtainable  of  its  subjcct,  and  a  map  showing  his  spécial  contribution  to 
the  Impcrial  édifice.  The  first  to  appear  will  be  a  Life  of  Sir  Walier  Ralcgh,  by  Major 
Hume,  the  Icarned  author  of  "  The  Year  after  the  Armada."  Others  in  contemplation  will 
dcal  with  the  Cabots,  the  quartcr-centenary  of  whose  sailing  from  Bristol  is  has  reccntly  becn 
cclebratcd  in  that  city,  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland  ;  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the 
"King  Tom"  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  Rajah  Brooke,  Sir  Stamford  Raflles,  Lord  Clive, 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakcfield,  Zachary  Macaulay,  &c.,  Ac. 

The  Séries  li.is  taken  for  its  motto  the  Miltonic  prayer  :  — 

**  CÇou  JHÇo  of  CÇg  free  grcice  ^l^6f  6ulf^  uf  fÇiB  (^nffaittiicft 
(gmptre  io  a  gfonoufi  an^  euBiaôfe  ÇeigÇfÇ.  JKifÇ  aff  Ç^r 
©auijÇfer   JôfanbB   afiouf  Çer,  fifag  ub   in   fÇis  feficiftc/* 


1.  SIR  WALTER   RALEQH.     By   INIaktin   A.  S.  Hume,   Author 

of  "  Tlic  Coiiitships  of  Quccn  Elizabcth,"  &c. 

2.  SIR  THOMAS  MAITLAND;  Ihc  Mastery  of  the  Mediterranean. 

By  Waltkr  Fki:\ve\  Lord. 

3.  JOHN    CABOT    AND    HIS    SONS;    the   Discovery  of    North 

Anieriea.     15y  C.  Raymond  Beazi.ky,  .M. A. 

4    EDWARD  GIBBON  WAKEFIELD;  the  Colonisation  of  South 
Auslrahii  and  New  Zeahxnd.     By  R.  GARNi-rrr,  C.B.,  L.L.D. 

5.  LORD   CLIVE;    the  Foundation  of  British  Rule  in   Incha.     By  Sir 
A.  J.  AKHUTHNor,  K.CS.L,  C.I.E. 
RAJAH     BROOKE;    the   En.nhshman   as    Kuler  of    an   Eastern 
State.     By  Sii  Spknskr  St.  John,  G.C.M.C 

ADMIRAL  PHILIP;    the  Founding  of  New  South  Wales.     By 
Loris  Bi:cKK  and  W'alter  Ikfkkry. 

SIR  STAMFORD  RAFFLES;  En.<ihand  in  the  Far  Ea>t.     By 
the  lùhtor. 

11,  Paternoster  Buildings,  London,  E.C.  h 


A  FIRST-CLASS  Having  a  Large  and  Steadily  Increasing 

ADVERTISING  Clientèle,  practically  untouched  by 

MEDIUM.  other  journils. 

The  Daily  News. 

ESTABUSHED      1846. 

FOK  more  than  half  a  century  the  Daily  Neivs  has  niaintaincd  a  chaiacttr  second 
to  that  of  no  British  journal  for  the  reliability  and  conipleteness  of  its  Home 
and   Foreij,'n  intelligence,  with  the  resuit  that  its  columns  form  THE'  SOLE 
CHANNEL  of  information  to  an  intluential  and  increasing  section  of  the  British 
Public. 

When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  in  addition  to  the  ACCESS  IT  GIYES  TO 
THIS  LARGE  and  practically  EXCLUSIVE  CIRCLE  OF  READERS,  the  Daily 
Xcws,  as  a  leading  organ  of  Public  opinion,  is  to  be  found  at  most  of  the  Hotels,  in 
nearly  ail  the  Public  Keading-rooms,  an:l  in  the  Clubs  of  the  varions  Fraternities 
and  Political  Parties  throughout  the  Kingdom,  its  value  as  an  Advertising  .Médium 
will  be  appreciated. 

PREPAID    ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Prepaid  Advertisements  froni  Managers,  Secretaries,  Travellers,  CoUectors, 
Tutors,  (iovernesses,  Articled  Pupils,  Clerks,  Assistants,  Mechanics,  Housekeepers, 
and  Domestic  Servants  of  ail  kinds  Wanting  Situations,  or  from  Employcrs  reciuiring 
the  services  of  such  persons,  will  be  inserted  at  the  following 

Inclusive  Priées  for  Six  Insertions  or  Less. 

.s.     d.  >.     ,/. 

24  Words   2  0    48  Words   5  0 

32   „              3  0    56   „  6  0 

40   „     .  .        4  0    64   „     7  0 

And  Is.  lor  every  additional  Eight  Words. 

The  above  priées,  it  will  be  observed,  coyer  Six  Consécutive  Insertions. 
The  option  of  (jrdenng  One,  Three,  or  Six  Insertions -is  left  to  the  Advertiser,  the 
priée,  being  a  tîxed  and  an  inclusive  minimum,  remaining  the  same  in  the  case  of 
six  insertions  as  in  that  of  three  or  one. 


APARTMENTS,  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES  for  SALE,  and  SMALL  PRIVATE 
PROPERTIES  and  BUSINESSES  to  be  SOLD,  LET,  or  WANTED, 
are  inserted  at  following'  priées:  - 

Once.  Three  times.  Six  times. 


24  Words 

•s.     d. 
...      1      0 

i.     d. 

2    6 

s.     d. 

4    0 

32       „ 

1     6 

4     0 

7    0 

40       „ 

2    0 

...     5    6 

...   10    0 

And6d 

per 

wer 

insertion  for  every 

additional  Eight  \ 

Vord 

the 

s. 

Letters  in   ans 

to   advertisements   c; 

n    be    addressed    to 

Daily  Xcics 

Inquiry  Oflice,  67,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Chèques  and  Post  Oflice  Orders  should  be  crossed  "  London  and  Westminster 
Bank."  Orders  for  adverti;  iients,  if  sent  by  post,  should  be  addressed — Adver- 
tisement  Manager,  Daily  Ni  's  Oflice,  Bouverie  Street,  K.C.  ;  if  forwardcd  per 
messenger  thev  niav  be  delivered  either  at  the  Head  Office  in  Bouverie  Street,  or  at 
the  Bra^lch  Advcrti'scmlnt  Office,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


U  The  LiTHRARY  Pen  is  tk  M.  U 


"  Mr.  Fiàhcr  Unwin  lias  bc^uilcd  his 
leisure  moments  with  experimenting  in 
pens,  and  now  '  The  Literary  Pen  '  is 
issued  in  a  nice  litlle  bookict  box  for 
tlie  benefit  of  aiitliors.  It  is  gunran- 
teed  to  wrile  anylliing  from  a  sonnet 
to  an  epic,  and  it  certainly  runs  very 
easily  and  quickly.  'U'is  tlie  letter 
it  bears,  and  'U"  it  will,  doubtless, 
remain  to  a  grateful  çosienty."— Black 
a  II  ci  WhiU. 

"  Certainiy  thc   new  nibs 
lent  —  a     great     im- 
provement     on     the 
average    'J.'"— JOH.V 
Oliver  Houbes. 


"  For  writin^  easily, 
legibly,  and  witli'Hit 
excessive  use  of  in'c — 
which  is  a  saving 
of  .  tlme  in  di  p'ng 
—  the  '  Lilcrary  U 
Pen'  which  îilr. 
Fisher  Unwin  has 
brought  ont  cannot 
be  excclled.  Its  ac- 
tion is  smoolh,  and 
very  lilcc  that  of 
quill." — 

Le^Js  Mercury. 

"  \Ve  lil;c  the  way 
it  writes.  It  is  an  improvement  on  thc 
bcst  pen  we  hâve  used,  and  will 
specdily  become  popular  with  those 
who  appreciate  an  easy  pen  to  write 
with."— S/;^^t-/,/  Daily  Indef^endcnt. 
¥c 

"  A  new  pen,  Ihe  nierits  of  which 
are  undoiibted.  Wc  havc  becn  using 
one  of  thèse  '  U  '  nibs  for  the  past 
week,  and  it  still  writes  as  wcll  as 
when  we  firsl  inserted  it  in  thc  holder. 
Thcrc  is  certainly  a  successrui  future  in 
store  for  the  '  Literary  U.'  "—Bihi  lise  lier. 
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"Piovestobe  an  easy  running  but 
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wiite  at  grçat  speed."—Newsage/il. 
* 
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^^^^^  paper." — East 

A  ngliati  Daily  TivicS. 

"  Wc  hâve  tried  the 
'  U'  and  like  it.'— 
Acad,  i/iy. 


Lofi<?on. 
T.FiiherUnwin. 
PaternosterSo. 

One  Shilling: 


"  It  is  a  pleas.Tiit, 
smoolh  lunning  pen, 
and  altogether  very 
agrceable  to  worii 
with.  It  oiight  to  bc 
a  boon  to  those  who 
Write  much." — 
Dublin  Daily 

Expiess. 
* 

"Writes  very 
smooLlily,  and  ail 
who  Write  much 
know  that  that  is  tlie 
first  quality  desired 
Reyndls  Nc-vspaper. 


"Altogether  very  agrceable  to  work 
with.  It  ought  to  be  a  boon  to  those 
who  Write  m\ich."—Wnnier. 


"It  is  a  good    pen  and  justifies  its 
title."— /V,'//^. 

"  Literary  workers  will  find  the  Lite- 
rary Pen  wcll  worth  thcir  attention."— 
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